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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Work for winch the following Tales were 
written, was published in monthly Numbers, under 
the title of The Family Magazine, in the years 
1788-9, soon after the first establishment of Sunday 
■Schools in the kingdom, with a view of counter- 
acting, in some measure, the mischief which it was 
conceived would be done to the rising generation, as 
the art of reading became more general, by means 
of those profane and immoral books, which' were, 
at that time, industriously dispersed among the lower 
classes of people. 

The plan was honoured with the approbation of 
the patrons of those schools, and by other persons 
who interested themselves for the improvement of the 
poor; yet the Work had not a sufficient circulation 
to encourage the continuance of it beyond eighteen 
months trial. It has not, however, sunk into 
oblivion; the Family Magazine is still frequently 
inquired for, and the three entire volumes would have 
been republished, had not some of the articles of 
which they are composed, been superseded by sub- 
sequent publications of a similar nature, and of 
easier purchase ; and others become obsolete by the 
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lapse of time. But, as the class of readers for 
whom the Tales were originally written, has in- 
creased exceedingly since they were composed ; and 
the books they were designed to counteract, have 
also abundantly multiplied ; it is conceived that they 
may still be regarded as seasonable ; though a number 
of useful publications of the like tendency have been 
furnished from many respectable quarters. With 
this hope, these Tales are now presented to the 
Public collectively. 

A few miscellaneous articles, calculated to enforce 
the practice of those duties which are exemplified in 
the Tales, are added by way of Appendix. 
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INSTRUCTIVE TALES 


TALE I. 

THE UNKIND DAUGHTER. 

In a pleasant village, many miles from London, lived 
a gentleman and lady, whose name was Andrews ; they 
were extremely humane ; and, haviug no children, they 
spent a great part of an ample fortune in acts of benefi- 
cence. It was the custom of this good gentleman and 
•lady to inquire particularly into the circumstances of 
those who solicited them for relief ; to distribute their 
bounty among their poor neighbours with their own 
hands, and to see that it was properly applied ; for 
which purposes they frequently visited the poor at their 
own habitations. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Andrews went about in this manner 
doing good, they often met with persons in lowly stations 
who displayed the most amiable virtues ; but they also 
frequently observed, with great concern, that those 
whom their charity rescued from extreme distress, neg- 
lected the education of their children, slighted their 
nearest relations, had no pity for their neighbours, and 
exercised many barbarities on poor dumb creatures. It 
appeared very strange to Mr. and Mrs. Andrews, that 
those who stood in need of so much compassion them- 
selves, should feel so little for others, and they .resolved 
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to, endeavour to bring about a reformation among them 
if possible ; this they at last happily effected ; and the 
means they made use of for the purpose I shall relate, 
in hopes, that, as example frequently strikes the mind 
which is insensible to precept, those readers who are 
inclined to the faults which this worthy gentleman and 
lady endeavoured to correct, will strive to root out of 
their hearts those bad principles which lead them to im- 
proper actions, and regulate their lives by the Christian 

ru'e, of DOING TQ ALL MEN AS THEY WOULD THEY 
SHOULD DO UNTO THEM. 

As Mrs. Andrews was one day taking her daily walk 
in search of objects of charity, she called in at a little 
cottage, in which she found a poor decrepit old woman, 
named Betty Parker, sitting, shivering with cold, and 
wiping away the tears which ran down the furrows that 
age had made in her withered cheeks. Touched with 
ihqse signs of distress, Mrs. Andrews kindly inquired 
into the cause of her uneasiness, on which the poor 
creature replied, that it was occasioned by an unkind 
daughter. ** I am so old. Madam,” said she, “ that I 
am past most of the enjoyments of this life, excepting 
what I could have in the love of my child. But I can- 
rot make shift without food to eat. This, I thank God, 
f am able to buy, for the gentry In the neighbourhood 
are very kind to me in sending me money; but, lack- 
a-day 1 I am lame, and cannot go out to purchase what 
3 want ; neither can I dress victuals for myself. 

“ 1 have, from my youth, been accustomed to clean- 
Jiness, and it is quite a torment to me to be dirty ; yet, 
Bere will my unnatural daughter let me sit for hours 
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and hours,, famishing with hunger. If I ask her to 
make my bed, she murmurs, and bids me go into the 
workhouse. If she sweeps my room once in a week, 
she thinks she does too much for me. When she 
washes my linen, which is very seldom, she grumbles 
the whole time. Now, my good lady,” continued Betty 
Parker, “ these are hard things for a parent to bear ; and 
I hope God will forgive my being grieved with them, 
for I cannot help thinking of what I have in former 
days done for my daughter. I can truly say I have been 
a tender mother to her, and it is very hard to be used 
in this manner by one whom I have nourished at my 
breast. Many a night have I lain awake after a hard 
day’s work, to nurse and tend her. Many a day have 
I slaved and toiled from morning till night, to get 
clothes to cover her, and victuals for her to eat; nay, 
after her poor dear father died, I have often gone with- 
out a meal, that I might be able to satisfy her hunger ; 
and, though I say it, she always went neat and clean. 
It is very hard, indeed. Madam Andrews, it is very hard 
to be used so in my old age.” Mrs. Andrews com* 
forted the poor woman, by reminding her, that as she 
had, according to her own account, borne all the other 
evils of life with patience, she should not let her spirit 
sink now she was drawing near the end of her course ; 
that she should tty to raise her thoughts to God, and 
think of the happiness that is in store for the righteous 
in the other world. The good old woman's countenance 
•cleared up immediately, and she said, that such thoughts 
were often her comfort in her hours of solitude, though 
sometimes she could not help grieving. To be sure, 
what she had to complain of, was not to be compared 
& 2 
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to the sufferings of our Saviour 5 and the Testament 
told her, that Christians should take up their cross, and 
follow him. 

Mrs. Andrews said, she was very glad to hear that 
she could read, and seemed so well to understand the 
proper use of the Scriptures, and proposed to read a 
chapter to her. This kind offer the good old woman 
thankfully accepted; and Mrs. Andrews having finished 
it, had the pleasure to see that she had given consolation 
to a worthy heart. She promised not only to repeat 
her visit to Betty Parker, but to call on the old woman's 
daughter, and endeavour to prevail on her to be more 
attentive to her mother for the future. She accordingly 
did so, and found this unfeeling woman, whose name 
was Hannah Jenkinson, sitting at tea with two gossip- 
ping neighbours, who, however, got up and went away 
when the lady came in. Mrs. Andrews inquired of 
Hannah how her mother did ? on which she replied, 
that she did not justly know, for she had been too busy 
to call on her that day. Mrs. Andrews expressed her 
surprise at her pleading want of time, and began re- 
lating in what condition she had found her mother ; but 
the unkind daughter, instead of showing any concern 
on the occasion, answered, that her mother did not' 
know what she would have ; and pleaded her own fa- 
mily affairs as a reason for n.ot doing more for her. 
Mrs. Andrews said, that, had she found her engaged in . 
them, she should have been ready to allow of her ex- 
cuse ; but surely, she, who had leisure to sit down at 
the tea-table, might find time to succour her ancient ' 
parent. She desired Hannah to consider what would 
have become of her if her poor mother had been ns 
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thoughtless and inattentive to her when she was a little 
helpless infant; and that she was setting a very bad ex- 
ample to her own children, who would very likely pay 
her in her own way, Hannah Jenkiuson’s own children 
Were as yet litije ones, and an evil which was at a dis- 
tance she did not seem to dread. She endeavoured to 
throw the blame on Iter mother, by saying, that the old 
woman was so fretful and humoursome, there was no 
doing any thing to please her. “ I am afraid, Mrs* 
Jenkinson,” said the lady, " that you do not try ; but 
even supposing that your poor mother is a little tire- 
some, do you not think it is your duty to bear with the 
infirmities of your aged parent ? Consider, she has but 
s short time to live in the world; and it will surely tiii 
your heart with remorse, when she is dead and gone, to 
think that you helped to bring down her grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave.” Mrs. Andrews used many otr er 
arguments, which at length had some effect; Hannah 
Jenkinson promised to treat her mother with greater 
kindness for the time to come, which site accordingly 
did : the good old woman ended her days in peace ; and 
her daughter rejoiced as long as she lived, that she had 
altered her behaviour to her. This young woman had 
been taught to read, but, being always of a gay turn, 
and left to herself a good deal while her poor mother 
went out to work, she got idle habits, and never could 
be persuaded to delight in reading the Scriptures, or go- 
ing to church ; and that was the cause of her neglecting 
so material a duty : but it is to be hoped that Sunday 
Schools and Schools of Industry will be the means of 
preventing such faults in many daughters whose parents 
cannot attend to them. 

» 3 
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TALE II. 

THE DUTIFUL DAUGHTER AND GRAND- 
DAUGHTER. 

After Mrs. Andrews left Hannah Jenkinson, she 
called in at another cottage, where she beheld a very 
different scene. In a neat little room, and in an elbow- 
chair, sat a venerable old woman named Goody Bennet, 
totally blind, who was listening with great attention, 
while her grand-danghter, a young girl about thirteen 
years old, was reading the Bible to her. As soon as 
Mrs. Andrews perceived in what manner they were en- 
gaged, she made signs to the girl to proceed, and took 
a seat, in which she sat silent till the chapter was 
ended, and then kindly asking the poor old woman how 
she did, gave her half a crown. This money was par- 
ticularly welcome, as the last sixpence the poor creature 
had in the world was changed in the morning to buy a 
three-penny loaf ; however. Goody Bennet had not 
given way to despondency, for she had been so accus- 
tomed to rely on the good providence of God, that she 
assured herself He would send her a fresh supply by 
some means or other. 

• This good woman was remarkable for her cheerful 
resignation to the will of God ; she was thankful that 
her eyesight had been spared while she had a family to 
toil for : the only thing that grieved her was, that she 
could no longer read the Bible ; for though she knew a 
vast deal of it by heart, and could recollect all the his- 
tories in it, yet she used to say, it was such a book as a 
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person might read an hundred and an hundred times, and 
always learn something new from it: but she was thank- 
ful that it had pleased the Almighty to spare her the- 
sense of hearing, by which mean she was still able- 
frequently to enjoy the benefit of the Scriptures, as her 
daughter and grand-daughter were always ready to in- 
dulge her with reading them to her whenever they had 
time. “ To be sure,” added the good woman, “ I 
ltave one of the best children in the world ; every thing, 
that my dear daughter can do to comfort me, she does ,- 
not a day passes but she shows her tenderness to me one 
way or other : and I have reason to believe she often 
pinches herself to supply me. O Madam, I could 
talk for ever of her kindness ! and she brings up her 
girl to be as dutiful to me as herself j so that I am at- 
tended like a lady, and very seldom want for any thing.” 
At this instant Betty Loveit, her daughter, came in, and 
brought a nice mess of broth, which (having earned a 
shilling that day) she had made on purpose for her - r 
and giving a young infant, which she suckled, into the 
hands of the eldest girl, who has been mentioned be- 
fore, she fed her thankful parent, who, as soon as she 
had finished her meal, implored the Almighty to shed 
his blessing upon her dutiful daughter, and grant that 
her own children might grow up to be comforts to her; 
on which the eldest girl said, that she would follow the 
example of her good mother, if ever the same misfor- 
tune should befall her. Mrs. Andrews was highly de- 
lighted with the behaviour of these worthy people, and 
greatly commended Betty Loveit, who replied, “ I 
should think myself very wicked, Madam, if I did not 
b 4 
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honour-end succour ray dear mother, as the Catechism 
taught me to do. 

•* ilorf can I pray that I may live happily in this 
world, or go to heaven hereafter, if I do not obey the 
command of the great God who made me, and sent 
me into the world to do all the good in my power? — 
For my part, if God pleases to give me strength, I do 
not mind how hard I work to help to maintain my 
mother; she shall never want for any thing I can earn 
for her.” 

" Then I fear,” said Mrs. Andrews, “ I shall rob you 
of a pleasure if I provide for your mother myself; but 
1 really must take this business out of your bands; so 
pray come or send to my house every day, and fetch 
whatever she wants.” 

This kind offer of Mrs. Andrews's came very season- 
ably ; for, though Betty Loveit was willing, she was not 
very aih, to support her mother j and she had put her- 
self to great straits to do what she had done, and there- 
fore received this kind offer with grateful thanks. Mrs. 
Andrews then took her leave ; and the poor blind wo- 
man, and her daughter and grand-daughter, returned 
thanks to God for his great goodness in raising them up 
such a friend. 


TALE III. 

THE COMPLAINING HUSBANDS. 

•When Mr. Andrews first came to live in the village 
where his estate was, he was told that the poor men in 
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general were great frequenters of the alehouse ; tills 
he was very soiry to hear, because it was a proof that 
they did not live happily with their families ; however, 
as it was a rule with him, not to condemn any person 
Unheard, he resolved to go among them, and inquire 
what they had to say in excuse for themselves ; and 
having occasion to employ a great many labourers to 
improve his estate, he made that a pretence for calliug 
in at the George, to ask the landlord whether lie knew 
of any good, strong, active, sober men out of work l. 
The landlord replied, that lie had several in his house . 
at that time who had no employment. It was then no 
more than eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and Mr. An- 
drews thought it had a very bad appearance for men to 
be at a public-house at that early hour. 

What be said to tire landlord was overheard by Ti- 
mothy Sparks, who cried out, “ Sober men 1 what do^ 
you mean by that ? here are sober men enow in the 
vHlage to work for twenty squires.” Then staggering 
up to Mr. Andrews, and rudely seizing him by the coat, 
he said, “ Come along. Squire, and see a set of sober 
fellows fit to work for a lord.” Mr. Andrews wished 
much to have some conversation with these men ; and 
with th\s view he followed Timothy Sparks into the ' 
kitchen, where this drunken fellow flung himself into 
a chair, and soon fell asleep. The rest of the men were 
sober, and made many excuses to Mr. Andrews for the 
rudeness of their compdfiion, and all declared their 
readiness to go to work if they could get any to do. 
Mr. Andrews said, that if there were any unemployed- 
from that day for months to come, it would lie their 

y t * 

oyrn fault ; but from finding them in that place, and in 
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a morning too, he was fearful their families would not 
be much the better for their earnings : and added, 
that he should make it his business to inquire who 
were the best husbands, and distinguish them by some 
rewards. 

" I am sure,” cried Thomas Wilkins, ” that it is Bet’s 
fault, and not mine, that I come to the alehouse. I do 
not love strorig drink, indeed I do not. Sir j but I love 
peace and good-humour, and these Bet has turned out of 
doors, so I thought it best to follow after. I cannot 
aay but that she is a notable, bustling woman as ever 
lived, and knows how to turn a penny ; but she is so 
plaguy nice , that I am afraid to set my foot in my own 
house ; for she scolds like a fury if I make the least dirt 
in the world. She wears herself out almost with rub- 
bing and scrubbing; and would treat me like a slave. — 
I must scrape my shoes every time I come in, if it were 
twenty times a day — I roust pull them off to go up 
stairs, if ever so tired — I must not smoke a pipe — I 
must not stir the fire, for fear I should spoil the bright 
poker : in short, there are so many fiddle-faddles, that 
I am quite tired out. 1 hate to be met with a mop and 
a pail, and followed with a sieve, every time I leave the 
print of a foot in the sand ; and therefore 1 come here. 
Sir, where I can do as I please.” 

Henry Perkins said, that he had no reason to find 
fault with his wife for being over-nice-, on the contrary, 
she fairly slunk him out of doors. He added, that he 
had always been u ed to a clean house in his first wife’s 
time, but had never had one since he married the se- 
cond. It was his folly, he said, to choose a girl who 
had lived servant in a family, where the maids dressed 
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like ladies, and were always frolicking ; and she had 
such a taste for dressing and gossipping,, that, let him 
carry home ever so much money, he was not a bit the 
forwarder ; and she was such a slattern and dawdle, that 
be could never get a bit of meat dressed fit to eat, nor 
pit down comfortably to enjoy a meal ; and as for his 
little children, they were never fit to touch, nor could 
Nancy, his first wife’s daughter, be tidy if she would ^ 
po that, with one thing or other, he was really drivetl 
from home. 

Benjamin Philips knew not what excuse to make for 
h imself ; and only said, that, when he got in to work, 
he would stay at home of evenings, as he used to do $ 
but now he had no money he did not like to go home, 
for Mary did nothing but take on about having no 
victuals and clothes for the three little children. 

Mr. Andrews replied, that a husband ought to comfort 
his wife under such circumstances, instead of forsaking 
her; and that, if they joined their prayers together, 
God would send them reliefs but no blessing could bo 
expected from going to alehouses. 

James Kingsman said, that no man was more disposed 
to love home than he was; and as he had had learning 
at a charity-school, he could divert himself and his wife 
too of evenings ; but she was so touchy, there was no 
living with her. Sometimes, when he went home, it 
would be nothing but My dear and My love , and she 
would have a nice supper ready for him, and you would 
think they were the happiest couple in the world, when, 
all of a sudden, she would bring up old grievances, and 
talk of former quarrels which he had forgot, till a new 
one sprung up, entirely through, her aggravating ways, 

b 6 
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which generally ended in fighting. Then she had, he 
■aid, another provoking custom, which was coming to 
fetch him from the alehouse ; this, lie added, he never 
would bear. Mr. Andrews replied, that, to be sure, it 
was very wrong for a woman to do so, because it was 
acting as if she bad authority over her husband, instead 
ef her husband over her ; but at the same time, the 
good gentleman observed, that he thought the best way 
for James Kingstnan, was to tell his mind to his wife in 
private, and in a good-humoured, kind way ; and that, 
when she found he would not go home with her, and 
that she made herself ridiculous, she would doubtless 
give up the point. 

. Will Hudson said, he bad a wife who would provoke 
a saint; for she was always taking jealous fancies into 
her head. All the world could not persuade her that he 
did not give his company to other women, and yet he 
was certain he had not given her the smallest reason for 
thinking so, and therefore he thought it was very hard 
to be suspected ; nor would he stay at home to be lec- 
tured by the hour together, and see her fling herself into 
jits and passions. It was enough, he said, to plague a 
man’s heart out, especially when he had no work to do, 
and wanted to read his book. 

Mr. Andrews answered, that he was inclined to think 
Hudson’s wife had a great affection for her husband, or 
she would not be so desirous of securing his. He added, 
that it was very unfortunate for families, where this 
unhappy temper prevailed, either on the man’s or •wo- 
man’s side; but he advised Hudson to be good-humour- 
ed and soothing to his wife; and said, that perhaps in 
time she might get the better of her jealousy. Other 
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men were beginning to make excuses for themselves, 
but Mr. Andrews stopped them by saying, “ Well, my 
lads, I have heard a number of complaints from many 
of you j I am heartily sorry to find that such disagree- 
ments subsist between you and your wives ; bnt I hope, 
now you have a prospect of better times, you will go 
home in good humour, and it is my opinion that you 
will soon find things there better than you expect. To- 
morrow morning all of you who desire it shall be set to 
work. And if you have any great boys, I will employ 
them also, only I must insist on your sending them to 
the Sunday school.” All this the poor men promised to 
do, and thanked Mr. Andrews a thousand times for his 
kindness, who took his leave, saying, “ Well, my lads, 
come to your business to-morrow with clear heads and 
cheerful hearts." Mr. Andrews had found, upon inquiry, 
that several of the men, not contented with drinking 
a great deal too much beer, were addicted to dram- 
drinking; he therefore purchased a number of Dr, 
Stephen Hale's Admonition to the Drinkers of spirituous 
Liquors, in order' to give away among them ; which, as 
it may be useful to such of our readers as are in danger 
of learning that dreadful habit, shall be put at the end 
of this Book. 
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TALE IV. 

THE OVER-NBAT WIFE. 

It has been already related, that when Mr. Andrews 
inquired into the reason of so many men being at the 
public-house in the forenoon, each of them endeavoured 
to lay the blame on his wife; on which Mr. Andrews 
said, that he would ask Mrs. Andrews to call at their 
houses, in order to give a little good advice to the wo- 
men ; which he accordingly did. As this lady was ever 
ready to do what lay in her power, to promote the hap- 
piness of her poor neighbours, she resolved not to delay 
her visit, but set out the next morning immediately after 
breakfast, in order to fulfil the engagement her hus- 
band had made in her name. 

Tre first cottage Mrs. Andrews came to was that of 
Thomas Wilkins. As she was advancing to the door 
she was met by a little boy about seven years old, who, 
with looks of extreme terror, was flying from a woman, 
who, with a poker in her hand, and a most furious 
countenance, was pursuing him, swearing that she 
would knock his brains out, or tear his heart from his 
body. — On seeing Mrs. Andrews, she stopped, and the 
child ran away and hid himself; the good lady desiied 
to know what crime such a little child could possibly 
have been guilty of, to deserve such severe threatenings ? 
The woman, quite out of breath with passion, mut- 
tered to herself, that surely she had a right to do as she 
pleased with her own child, and turned into the house. 
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The lady followed her, and, after giving her a little 
time 1 1 coo’ her temper, again inquired what crime the 
child had committed ? On which the woman replied, 
that he had come into the house with dirty shoes just 
after she bad cleaned it. She added, that no woman 
could take a greater pride in having a neat house than 
she did ; and she would have it kept so. Mrs. An- 
drews answered, that there was great merit in clean- 
liness to be sure ; but she thought meekness was still 
more commendable; that Mrs. Wilkins could not ex- 
pect a child to be as thoughtful as a grown person ; and 
that she was afraid she loved her house better than she 
loved her own child, or she would not have used such 
dreadful expressions towards him ; which were very 
wicked, especially for so slight a provocation. 

Mrs. Wilkins answered, that her temper was hasty, 
and she could not help saying these things in a passion ; 
but the good lady replied, that anger was not of so un- 
governable a nature, but that any one might prevent 
passion from rising to such a height if they would try to 
check it in the beginning : she therefore entreated the 
woman to be more on her guard for the future, and not 
to give way to such fits of rage as might lead her to 
commit some rash action, of which she would repent 
all her life afterwards. She begged of her to consider 
what would be her own feelings, should' she actually 
knock her own child's brains out, or tear his heart from 
his body. She said, the most savage beast would not 
do so by its young, and therefore no woman should 
threaten such things. 

Mrs. Wilkins now began to be ashamed of herself, 
and promised to take the lady’s advice ; but still said. 
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she could not bear -to see the least dirt in her house. On 
this, Mrs. Andrews looked around her, and greatly 
praised the exact neatness of the house and ever) thing 
in it ; yet at the same time observed, that she thought 
is was carrying neatness to a foolish extreme, to sacrifice 
the happiness of her child to it. The lady tlieu asked 
Mrs. Wilkins whether she had a husband ? she replied, 
that she had, but that he spent the greater part of his 
time at the alehouse, and there he might stay for aught 
she cared ; for whenever he came home he made her 
house like a pig-sty. She added, that he did not care 
how she slaved and toiled to make the floors clean, scour 
her grate, redden her hearth and corners j for as soon 
as ever he came home, every thing was put out of sorts, 
and that he encouraged the boy to be as dirty as himself. 
From this account, Mrs. Andrews was inclined to tbiak 
that there were faults on both sides ; and told the wo- 
man it was pity she set her mind so much on her housed! 
for it was not like a Christian to fix her heart to such a 
degree on any thiDg in this world"; and she ought to let 
her husband sit down in peace and comfort by his own fite- 
- side when he returned from a hard day’s work, and that 
when be was out of employ she had much better put up 
•with trifles, than oblige, him to go to a public-house 
and spend his money. Mrs. Wilkins promised the lady 
she would do so ; but Mrs. Andrews would not leave the 
house till she saw her reconciled to the poor little boy, 
whom she observed creeping from his hiding-place, on 
which she desired his mother to forgive luro, who 
laughed at the child's fears, and said, she would scorn 
to hurt a hair of his head, aud that he knew be had no- 
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thing to do but to keep out of the way till her passion 
was over. 

She then, with a mild voice, called the boy, who im- 
mediately came to her ; for he understood that the dan- 
ger of this storm was over. Mrs. Andrews having the 
satisfaction to see the woman in a very good humour, 
told her that there would soon be a Sunday school. Mrs, 
Wilkins replied, that she was very glad to hear that; 
for though her boy went to school every day, and was 
a very good scholar for his age, he should attend the 
Sunday school, for she could send him as tight and 
clean as any poor child in the parish; and she should be 
glad to have the Sunday to herself, as she had generally 
a good deal to do on that day. 

It was very plain to Mrs. Andrews, that pride pre- 
vailed over every good disposition in this woman’s mind ; 
and that she had very little sense of religion : however, 
she thought it best not to say too much to her at once, 
but was so shocked at hearing her talk of having a great 
deal to do oil the sabbath-day, that she could not for- 
bear observ ing, it would be better to live even in a dirty 
bouse, than run the hazard of losing her soul for the 
sake of an over-neat one : “ But,” added the lady, “ Goo 
Almighty is so good to his creatures, that few are so 
straitened for. time, but they may live decently with- 
out breaking the sabbath ; and the most any woman 
ought to do, who has not very young children, should 
be to make her bed, sweep her rooms, and carry her 
meat to the baker’s, which may be done without stay- 
ing away from church.” Mrs. Andrews then took her 
leave, but not without repeating her advice to Mrs. 
Wilkins to be very good-natured to her husband when 
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he returned from work, and to leave off that teasing 
way of finding fault with trifles that were not worth 
regarding, and to govern hejr passionate temper— all 
which she promised to observe; but she had so used her- 
self to these bad habits, that, though she did strive, she 
found them at first very difficult to overcome till she 
took to going to church, and reading the Scriptures, 
which had a very happy effect on her mind. — Her hus- 
band, through Mr. Andrews’s persuasion, pursued the 
same course, was industrious and sober, spent his even- 
ings at home, and, in time, they became a very happy 
couple. Their little boy having religious instruction at 
a Sunday school, and good example from his father and 
mother, grew up to be a very good lad, and remarkably 
dutiful to his parents. 

Mrs. Wilkins’s house was still the neatest in the parish, 
and her husband did his part to keep it so j for, when 
she grew good-natured, he never dirtied it on purpose, 
as he had formerly done. 


TALE V. 

THE DESPONDING COUPLE. 

The door of the next cottage stood open, and as Mrs. 
Andrews was entering she beheld a very neat, decent- 
looking young woman with a spinning-wheel standing 
by her, which she had been obliged to stop, having a 
young infant sucking, and two other small children 
hanging at bet knees, crying for a bit of bread, which 
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she had not to give them. The afflicted mother put her 
arm around them, and pressed them to her heart, and, 
with a look of extreme anguish, lifted up her eyes to 
heaven, and cried out, " Lord have mercy on my dear 
tales!" Mrs. Andrews was greatly affected at the 
sight, and immediately dispatched a neighbour’s child 
after the baker, who was in sight, and he soon returned 
with a loaf; in the mean time she stepped into the 
house, and eagerly asked the poor woman whether she 
had lost her husband ? “ He is not dead. Madam,” re- 

plied* she, “ but he is as bad as lost to me, for he has 
been out of work some time, and has been enticed 
away by some idle fellows, who have tempted him to 
spend what little he saved last harvest; and now he is 
running up a score at the alehouse, while I and my chil- 
dren are starving at home ; for I cannot do much to- 
wards getting a livelihood with so many little children, 
nor will the parish relieve me while my husband goes 
on as he does.” — “ How comes it about,” said the lady, 
“ that he is not at work ? I understood Mr. Andrews, 
that he offered to employ all the men whom he found 
the other day at the George, and I suppose your hus- 
band was one of them." On hearing this, the poor 
woman’s countenance looked more cheerful, and she 
said, that lie had indeed told her that he was going to 
work for the squire, but she was afraid he had only said 
so to pacify her, and that since his departure the baker 
had called upon her to desire to be paid for several 
loaves she had lately had, and refused to (rust her any 
longer, which threw her into the state of despair in 
which Mrs. Andrews had found her. 

The good lady, who felt the siucerest pity for this 
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poof woman. Immediately gave some bread to the chil- 
dren, and then took out her purse, and gave her half 
a crown, comforting her with an assurance, that Mr. 
Andrews would readily employ her husband if he would 
work 5 on which the woman said, that she never knew 
him idle when he could get work to do ; and as for 
his temper, there was not a better in the world than 
his before he met with crosses ; but she had reason to 
think the old saying true, When Poverty comes in at the 
door, Love files out at the window. " Let us hope then,'* 
said the lady, “ that when Industry has driven Poverty • 
out of doors. Love will soon return hack again j but, 
at all events, let me advise you, not to give way to 
sorrow and despondency. Your husband, you say, it 
good-natured ; if so, his tenderness must be hurt at 
seeing you in affliction and tears : and I am inclined to 
think he is the very man who told Mr. Andrews, that 
be went to the public-house for no other reason, but 
because he could not bear to see his wife take on j 
therefore let me persuade you to summon up a good 
resolution, and to put on a cheerful countenance when 
he returns home at noon. Get a bit of dinner ready for 
him, and let him enjoy comfort in his own bouse, 
and I will venture to say he will not go abroad in search 
of happiness ; for nothing seems wanting here but a 
little money to clear off old scores, and buy necessaries; 
and in respect to the first, I will set your heart at ease j 
the other your husband's wages will accomplish.” 

The good woman was quite cheered with the lady's 
kindness, who inquired into the state of her debts, 
which amounted only to a few shillings to the baker 
and at the chandler's shop ; these Mrs. Andrews pra- 
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tnised to pay as she returned home. “ So you see,'* 
Said she, “ Mrs. Philips, that your case is not so bad 
as you thought it was : I observed, as I entered,'* 
added the lady, " that you prayed to Gon to have 
mere/ upon your children. God, who knows all things, 
.past, present, and to come, knew that you would do 
so, and his providence guided my steps to your house, 
and made me the instrument of relieving your distress, 
which has given me great pleasure, I assure you. It is 
very wonderful,” continued the lady, “ to observe the 
ways of Providence, and how faithfully the Almighty 
fulfils his promises of never forsaking those who love 
and fear him, when they call upon him in the day of 
trouble. But people like you, Mrs. Philips, who are, 
as I apprehend, rather inclined to be low-spirited, are 
apt to forget these promises, especially if they do not 
go to church, which perhaps is the case with you.” 
The woman replied, that with three little children she 
.could not go to church. " Well,” replied the lady, " I 
wish every poor woman who stays away had as good an 
excuse to offer for absenting herself from divine 
worship j but I hope you find leisure to read your 
Bible?” The woman replied, that she had been in 
too much grief to read lately, hut now she was happier 
she would certainly do so. 

“ I no longer wonder,” said Mrs. Andrews, “ at 
your great dejection of spirits, when I hear that you 
throw aside the only cordial that can support the mind 
under the trials you have lately met with : let me per- 
suade you for the future, to have immediate recourse to 
' the Saiptures whenever you are in any kind of afflic- 
tion. I do not mean to recommend to you to spend so 
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much time in reading as shall break in on your family 
employments ; it will be sufficient to read a small por- 
tion of them at once. Many of the Psalms of David 
are particularly calculated to afford comfort, and 
are in general very easy to understand ; and so are 
our Saviour’s discourses. You may also read in the 
Scriptures, of both the Old and New Testament, how 
wonderfully Goo's faithful servants were often delivered 
out of trouble, or supported under it. Hut above all, 
you would, by reading the Scriptures, learn to look 
forwards to a world of everlasting happiness ; and the 
hope of eternal bliss would strengthen your mind to 
endure with patience all the evils of a life which will 
be ended in a few short years.” 

Mrs. Philips thanked the lady for her good advice, 
and said she would certainly follow it in every respect. 
Mrs. Andrews then left her, in order to perform the 
promise she had made of paying her debts. 

The good woman’s spirits were quite revived by the 
kindness of the lady, and she lifted up her heart in 
thankfulness to God for sending her such seasonable 
relief, and resolved to trust in his mercy for the future ; 
she then laid her little infant into the cradle, and leav- 
ing the eldest to rock it, with a strict injunction not to 
leave it till she returned, she stepped with all possible 
haste to the butcher’s, and bought a bit of mutton, 
which she put into the saucepan for her husband’s 
dinner. 

Benjamin Philips, who knew nothing of the lady’s 
visit, left his work with a heavy heart : he had as yet 
received no wages, and not having a single penny in 
iua pocket, he dreaded to see his wife, yet he dared 
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not to go to the alehouse, because he was afraid of 
offending the squire, who had made it one condition of 
his setting the men to work, that all who were near 
enough should go home to their families at noon. As 
he drew nearer the house his heart failed him, and he 
flung himself down on a bench which was before his 
door ; but was soon roused by his eldest child, who ran 
out and cried, K Daddy ! daddy ! come to dinner ; it 
is smoking hot on the table.” Astonished at thesa 
words, the father started up, and hastily entered his 
house, where he beheld a sight that filled his heart with 
joy — a table, spread with neatness and plenty, to which 
he had long been a stranger, and his wife, with a happy 
countenance, inviting him to partake of the welcome 
repast. 

He eagerly asked by what means she had procured it? 
which she related, and they then sat down to enjoy it, 
which he had but little time to do, as part of his dinner- 
hour had been wasted on the bench, and be soon heard 
the bell ring to summon the workmen to their several 
employments. 

Instead of dreading the return of evening. Philips 
now impatiently longed for it, nor were his pleasing ex- 
pectations disappointed : he found his dear Bet cheer- 
ful and happy, his little ones playful and quiet, and 
passed a most comfortable evening j his wife repeated 
what the good lady had said to her, and her husband 
agreed to join with her in the course of life which Mrs. 
Andrews had recommended. 

From that time the husband and wife went to church 
once every Sunday, when they possibly could j the 
eldest boy was taken into the Sunday school, and the man 
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managed to look after the two little ones while his wife 
was at church in the afternoon : in the summer-time 
they used to take a walk in ihe fields together ; and 
after the elder children were in bed it was his custom 
to sit and read to his wife, while she nursed the little 
one to sleep. In the course of a few years they had 
several children, but they brought them up to do some- 
thing or other, as soon as ever they were able ; and in 
consequence of their honesty, industry, and cleanliness, 
the family was greatly noticed by the gentry in the 
neighbourhood, who frequently assisted them with their 
bounty in one way or other ; so that they never after 
were in very great distress, but lived, on the whole, 
cheerful and happy. 


TALE VI. 

THE NOTABLE DAUGHT*EX 

A s Mrs. Andrews was taking one of her benevolent 
rambles she passed a cottage, in which she heard an 
infant cry most violently ; she opened the door, in order 
to see what was the matter, and found the babe, who 
was about a year old, lying in a cradle, which a girt 
about fourteen was rocking, having in vain attempted 
to quiet the child’s cries, by cramming it with ginger- 
bread cake. As for the house, it was dirty beyond de- 
scription, for the hogs made a part of the family ; so 
that, notwithstanding there was a very good pavemeut 
to the room, it could scarcely be seen, for it was c»- 
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vered with a carpet of dirt:' nor were the chambers 
better j for though in one there was a four-posted bedstead, 
and' in the other a half-tester, with curtains, and many 
other handsome things, they were so exceedingly dis- 
figured with dust, that the beauty of them was lost, 
and die rooms had the appearance of lumber-garrets. 

Mrs. Andrews, though she did not go up stairs, was 
quite disgusted with the view of this house, and the 
appearance of the infant and the girl shocked her ex- 
ceedingly, She inquired for their mother, and was told 
by the girl that her mammy was out, but expected 
home every minute. The lady desired the child might 
be taken up, and, on looking particularly at it, she 
found that its uneasiness proceeded from the soreness of 
its neck, which was raw for want of washing. Mrs. 
Andrews began chiding the girl for letting it be so, who 
fell a-crying, and said, she did not know how to wash 
babies, for her own mammy had no little children, and 
this could not teach her any thing. While she was 
speaking, the woman (who our readers may guess was 
Henry Perkins’s wife) came in. Her dress did not en- 
tirely agree with that of her house and children j for she 
had tolerably good clothes, put on with an affectation of 
smartness ; yet there was at the same time an evident 
want of tidiness. Mrs. Perkins looked a great deal 
confounded at finding the squire’s lady in her house, 
and began making excuses for the dirtiness of the child,, 
and the disorder of her apartment. Mrs. Andrews re- 
plied, that as she was to stay but a little while in the 
house, the condition of it was not of very great conse- 
quence to her ; but that she was extremely shocked at 
seeing a poor little babe lying in so unwholesome a way. 
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■She said, it was really killing it by inclies j and she won- 
dered how any mother could be so unfeeling as to breed 
up her own offspring in a manner that must at the best 
make it very uncomfortable. “ At least,” said the 
lady, “ you ought to let your poor babe enjoy the com- 
mon blessings of nature, among which may be reckoned 
air and water ; these God Almighty has bestowed 
with a bountiful hand for the use of all his creatures} the 
poorest person in the world has a right to his share of 
them } and parents who keep these blessings from their 
children absolutely rob them, and very often may be 
said to murder them too. Look,” added the lady, “ on 
this poor infant, with its little neck raw for want of 
washing, and almost covered with flea-bites. You will 
soon be running to the doctor’s for something to cure it 
of fits. Let me persuade you to keep it clean, and 
carry it out a great deal in the open air } and take care 
that he is not fed with unwholesome trash, which will 
disorder his stomach. And pray shut up your pigs in 
the sty, make your house neat, and live like a human 
creature. As for the great giTl, who, as I understand, 
is your daughter-in-ktw, she looks very able to help 
clean the house } and it is pity she is not set about it.” 
The girl replied, that if her mother would nurse she 
would very readily do it ; but there was neither mop, 
pail, brush, nor broom, in the house fit to use, only an 
old stump of a birch-broom, and a bit of a rag-mop. 
<f Well,” said the lady, “ I will buy you some new 
ones) I shall think my money well bestowed, if it 
purchase cleanliness for a family that seems to stand 
much in need of it. 

f ‘ You do not consider, Mrs. Perkins,” said the 
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lady, “ the danger you run yourself into by suffering 
such offensive smells in the house ; they are enough to 
breed an infection among you ; many times a bad fever 
is brought into a town or village, and spread about, by 
the want of cleanliness ; therefore I think I have a right 
to speak, as, perhaps, by giving you warning of the 
hazard you run, I may prevent the same thing from 
happening in this neighbourhood. I do not know what 
Mr. Andrews would say to you were he to call in ; but 
I am inclined to believe that you and your husband 
would not be his tenants long ; so, if you like your abode, 
you will do well to take my advice." 

Mrs. Perkins could have found in her heart to be 
very saucy, but the fear of being turned out of the 
cottage restrained her tongue ; for houses were scarce 
in the village, and it would have been a great disad- 
vantage to her to remove now that her husband was 
likely to be in constant work ; she therefore, with a 
kind of forced civility, said, she would do as the lady 
advised, but muttered to herself, loud enough for Mrs. 
Andrews to hear, that gentry would make no allowance 
for poor folk. 

“ You are greatly mistaken,” replied Mrs. Andrews : 
“ all persons in higher stations, who have any humanity 
in their dispositions, are ready to make proper allow- 
ances for their inferiors. We do not expect to see your 
houses in such order, or your children so neat, as our 
own; nor would I have you suppose, Mrs. Perkins, 
that I entered your apartment merely to satisfy my cu- 
riosity, or to find fault with your conduct. I heard your 
infant cry ; pity for it induced me to make inquiries 
after the management which prevailed here; not witb- 
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out hopes that I might be able to point out a better me* 
thod. You appear to me to be but ill qualified to per- 
form the offices of wife and mother, and I no longer 
wonder at the complaint your husband made to Mr. 
Andrews, when he found him at the alehouse; for, 
sure enough, he cannot sit down comfortably in his 
own house.” 

The woman now began to shed tears, and said, she 
was a poor unfortunate creature — that her husband was 
always swearing at her — that she had never been 
brought up to hard work, and knew not how to do it. 
The eldest girl, encouraged by the lady's presence, said, 
that she knew how to scrub a room, clean the grate, 
and do all those kind of things, for her own dear 
mammy had taught her before she died ; and if she had 
not to attend the child so much, she would do it.* 

" You are very lucky indeed, Mrs Perkins," said 
Mrs. Andrews ; “ why, you have got a little maid to 
work for you. It will be hard, though, to give her such 
a bad job to begin with ; so I tell you what I will do : I 
will hire a woman to clean your house thoroughly ; or 
suppose I send one of my housemaids to assist you ?" 

Mrs. Perkins's pride would not allow of her submit- 
ting to this, and she said she did not doubt but that, 
■with Nanny's assistance, she could do it herself. Mrs. 
Andrews foresaw that the task would fall heavy upon 
poor Nanny ; so, to encourage her to go through it with 
cheerfulness, *he promised to clothe her from hea'd to 
foot as soon as it w r as done, and take her into the Sunday 
school. ' 

The poor girl, who had nothing but dirty rags, was 
overjoyed with the thoughts of being again decently 
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dressed ■, and her joy was greatly increased by the ex- 
pectation of having a day of rest and comfort once 
a week, and going to church, which her own mother 
had accustomed her to do every Sunday. The lady now 
left the house, taking Nanny with her to a chandler's 
shop, where she purchased a mop, pail, &c. and sent 
her home with them as happy as could be. * _ 

Mrs. Perkins was exceedingly mortified at having been 
found in so dirty a trim, and resolved such a thing 
should never happen again ; nor would she ever have 
been so bad if she had thought of seeing a lady in her 
cottage. Her husband was gone to some distance with 
a load of timber, which had been cut down on Mr. 
Andrews's estate, and was not expected home for some 
days. His sister, who was a very Deat, notable woman, 
happened to come in just as the girl returned with the 
implements of cleanliness, and hearing from Mrs. Per- 
kins that the squire's lady had been finding fault with 
her, and desiring the house to be cleaned, she very 
kindly offered to take the baby home with her till the 
job was completed. 

This was excellent news to Nanny, who immediately 
began to bustle about as briskly as possible. The good 
girl remembered that her dear mother had told her, 
it was the best way to begin at the lop of the house, 
and clean downwards ; so she mounted into the garret, 
and swept away the cobwebs which hung about and 
screened the light of the windows : not a corner did 
she leave undusted, and, by degrees, the garret as- 
sumed a tidy appearance. As the day was far adrauced, 
she was obliged to defer the rest of her work till the 
morrow ; but was so full of the pleasing expectation of 
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receiving her new apparel, that she waked soon, and 
■rose by five o’clock. 

This was too early an hour to expect her indolent 
mother, so that she could not pursue her business with 
the regularity she wished ; however, there was plenty 
for her to do, and she set herself to clean the porridge- 
pot, saucepan, and tea-kettle, and succeeded so far as 
to get through the black to the copper ; and, in the 
course of this day, with such assistance as her mother 
was able to give, she got every thing above stairs very 
nicely to rightsj but the worst part of the job remained, 
which was, to clean the lower apartment. It would 
disgust our readers were we to describe the cupboard, 
drawers, &c. which this poor girl had to encounter with; 
therefore we will only say, that this took up so much 
time, that she was obliged to defer cleaning the room 
till the next day ; however, she got Up as before, very 
early, and finding Timothy Atkins just going to feed his 
pigs, she begged him to fasten her father's hogs into 
the sty for her ; after which she took her pail and long 
scrubbing-brush to scour the pavement ; but here her 
labour failed, for, instead of cleaning, she only raised a 
puddle of mud, which almost covered the rings of her 
pattens. What to do the poor girl could not tell, and 
she was ready to sit down and cry ; but, fortunately for 
her, Timothy, her good neighbour, came in to her 
assistance, and, bringing a shovel, he scraped up the 
cake of dirt, and flung it out of doors ; after which 
Nanny completed her task with pleasure ; so that, 
having made a good fire, the room was nearly dry be- 
fore her mother came down: she had also cleaned die 
fire-irops and candlesticks. Her mother was highly 
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delighted, and praised her greatly, on which she ven- 
tured to entreat her to let her redden the hearth and 
corners: to this she readily consented. Mrs. Perkins 
could do no less for shame than wash the linen, and 
make herself look tidy. 

This done, she went over her house with pleasure, 
and felt a pride in having such good things about her. 
She fetched home her baby, and resolved for the future 
Co be very good-natured to Nanny, in order to en- 
courage her to keep things in the same nice order they 
at present were, and longed for a visit from Mrs. An-- 
drews, that the lady might see how well her house was 
furnished. Nanny was also impatient for a visit from 
the lady, but from a different motive, as our readers- 
may guess. 

Their wishes were not disappointed. Mrs. Andrews 
having, as she thought, given them a reasonable time 
to do what she recommended, called in again, and 
brought in her coach the present which she had pro- 
mised to poor Nanny, whose heart exulted with de- 
light, when the lady, having seen the fruits of her In- 
dustry, presented them to her, giving her at the same 
time the praises she so justly deserved. Nor did Mrs. 
Andrews neglect to commend Mrs. Perkins for her 
ready compliance with her advice, assuring her, that, if 
she would continue to be her own frieud, she should find 
a friend in her. “ But what,” said the lady, “ does your 
husband say to this change?” The woman replied, that 
he was gone from home, but she expected him that very 
evening. “ His absence at this time has been a lucky 
circumstance,” said Mrs. Andrews; “ I hope you will 
have a happy meeting at his return. Pray provide a good 
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supper for him, and let me pay for the treat.” On this 
she gave some money to Mrs. Perkins, who received 
it with thankfulness ; and as soon as the lady was gone, 
she purchased and prepared the intended repast. 

Poor Harry had had a most fatiguing journey through 
bad roads, and, as he drew near the village, he could 
not help lamenting to himself, how hard it was for him 
to return to such a home as his. When he came to the 
George, he stopped from habit at the door, nor could 
he pass without calling for a pint of beer ; but he did 
not dare to stay, neither did the landlord dare to har- 
bour him at that time in the evening, for fear of Mr. 
Andrews’s anger. So, with a heart a little cheered by 
the draught he had just swallowed, he pursued his way 
to his own habitation. By the time he got thither it 
was quite dark, and the window and door close shut; 
he therefore knocked ; and before it was possible for 
the quickest person in the world to let him in, began 
swearing in his usual way, and desiring them to make 
haste. Nanny, with a cheerful heart, tripped to the 
door, and holding a candle in her hand, threw light 
upon the room. Her father entered, but started back, 
not knowing his house. “ What a plague!” said he; 
“ where am I? I am not drunk, I am sure, and yet 
I cannot find my own door ." — “ Yes, yes, you have, 
father,” said the good girl ; “ mother and I have 
cleaned the house, that is all ." — “ Have you ?” cried 
Harry, with transport; “but will you keep it so ?” — 
« Yes,” cried his wife, that we will, my dear, if 
you will promise not to come swearing to the door. I 
declare you have put me all in a twitter.” — “ Well,” 
said he, “ give roe a kiss then, Mary, and let us live 
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liappily together. Let me find such a house as this, 
and you shall hear no more swearing from me.” The 
little child was gone to rest in its cradle, where clean 
linen added refreshment to its peaceful slumbers, A 
cloth was then spread on the table by Nanny, ex- 
actly as her own mammy used to do, while Mrs. Per- 
kins took out of the saucepan a nice bit of bacon 
and greens. Harry declared, that, tired as he was, 
he would fetch a pot of beer from the George, 
and by the time he returned every thing was ready. 
The joy which the good man felt on the restoration of 
cleanliness is not to be described. The evening was 
spent in mutual assurances, that he would be good- 
natured, and his wife diligent. 

Mrs. Parkins was not naturally fond of dirt; but she 
had given up her thoughts too much to dress and visit*- ■ 
ing when she was a servant ; and having the misfortune 
to live in a place where there was very little work, a 
master and mistress who kept up no order, and a set 
of profligate servants, she had got into a sad dawdling 
way ; and by neglecting to clean her house and furniture 
at first, she had let them get so very bad, that she de- 
spaired of doing it ; so she suffered them to go on from 
bad to worse, and was as little at home as possible, but 
left her poor dear babe to the management of a girl, 
who, though excellently well disposed and very good- 
natured, was entirely ignorant in respect to the proper 
management of children ; and indulged the little crea- 
ture with every thing it cried for that it was in her 
power to procure; so that it was tiresome to the greatest 
degree, and often ailing. 

Mr. Andrews had insisted upon it, that all the work- 
C 5 
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men he employed should go lo church. Harry Perkins 
had not yet obeyed this injunction, but had let two Sun- 
days pass, as he had many before, without attending public 
worship, through pride, which kept him away, because he 
had seldom clean lineti, and couid not appear decently ; 
not considering that the Lord regardeth nut the outward 
'dress and appearance, hut looheth on the heart j and will 
consequently excuse those who go dirty, when it is not 
in their power to be clean . But no sooner did he know 
that his shirts were washed, and one of them already 
mended, and that he had also a tight pair of stockings 
to put on, than he desired his wife to bring out his best 
clothes, which she accordingly did ; sadly rumpled they 
were, to be sure ; however, with a great deal of brush- 
ing, and a little pressing with an iron, they were got 
tolerably to rights ; and, on the following day, Harry 
being dressed in them, made a very respectable appear- 
ance, and went with his wife to church. As the dinner 
Was a baked one, Nanny managed very comfortably 
with the child, and in the afternoon she was allowed to 
attend the Sunday school, dressed in the new apparel 
which bad been given to her by Mrs. Andrews j and her 
mother stayed at home. As the Sunday school was 
opened for the first time on that day, the Rector 
preached a very good sermon on keeping the Sabbath- 
day holy, and said a great deal to parents about sending 
their children constantly, and setting them a good ex- 
ample at home. 

This discourse affected Harry and bis wife very 
much ; they heartily repented of the many Sabbaths 
they had mispent, and resolved to amend their lives by 
living like Christians for the future. 
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In the evening Harry took down the Bible, which, 
with his other books, Nanny had set in a row on the 
shelf, but was greatly vexed at finding, that, by being 
flung about, it had got sadly dogs-eared and dirtied. — He 
thought to himself, that it looked like a contempt of 
God, thus to disregard the book which contained his 
holy word ; and he wished that he had attended more 
to its precepts, and admonished his wife with patience, 
instead of flying in passions, as he had accustomed him-- 
self to do. 

While the wife was putting the children to bed, he 
read over the Self-discourse which Mrs. Andrews had 
pasted upon stiff paper, and bound with yellow, and; 
given to Mrs. Perkins to hang up in the house. By the 
time that the babe was got to sleep, Nanny returned 1 
from the Sunday school ; she seemed quite delighted 
with the instruction, she had received, and with her 
walk after it ; and as soon as she had taken off her hat,, 
and folded up her clean apron, Harry sat down and read 
two chapters ; the whole family joined in prayer, and 
went to bed very happy. 

Harry rose early in the morning, and went to hia 
work with pleasure ; and his wife found so much com- 
fort in her new mode of life, that she resolved to pursue 
it. Nanny was extremely industrious, and the child 
was not half so cross when it was kept clean and carried 
out in the open air. In a short time it was able to rutr 
alone: Mrs. Perkins then had leisure to do a great 
deal more work ; and being a good hand at her needle, 
and getting up linen, she kept her husbandV apparel, 
very tight. Harry passed his evening in general at home,, 
excepting that he now and then stayed to drink a pint of. 

c 6 , 
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beer with a friend at the George; but he never got 
drunk, or p ’t himself in a passion with his wife. 

Mrs. Perkins had, in all, four children ; and as her 
good sister-in-law nursed her when she lay-in, and 
taught Nauny how to wash and dress children, and Mrs. 
Andrews was so kind as to call in and advise her how 
to manage their tempers, she brought them up very 
well. Nanny wished much to go out to service, but, 
as she was wanted at home, she was very well con- 
tented to stay with her mother-in-law ; and when she 
was about twenty-six years old, she was married to an 
honest, worthy young fellow in the neighbourhood, to 
whom she made a most excellent wife. 


TALE VII. 

THE JEALOUS WIFE. 

In her way home from Henry Perkins’s, Mrs. Andrews 
called at Will Hudson’s cottage, where she found his 
wife, who was a very pretty, neat woman ; but her 
countenance was rendered sallow and sickly, by the per- 
petual agitation of her mind. 

The lady very kindly asked her how she did ? and 
whether she bad been ill lately ? The woman, with 
tears in her. eyes, replied. No, she humbly thanked her; 
she had not been particularly ill, but she was a poor 
unfortunate woman, who never enjoyed either peace 
or comfort. “ What,” said Mrs. Andrews, “ has 
robbed you of these invaluable blessings ? You have no 
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children, as I understand;' nor do you appear to be in 
want of the necessaries of life.” The woman answered, 
that she had every thing she could desire, excepting the 
love of her husband ; but, without that, she must ever 
be miserable. “ And what reason have you to doubt 
his love?” said the lady. “O Madam!” replied the 
unhappy wife, “ he likes every woman he sees better 
than he does me ; he delights in tormenting me : I saw 
him speak to Betty Chandler this morning.” 

Just as she had uttered these words her husband came 
in, and perceiving by her countenance that she had been 
complaining to Mrs. Andrews, he peevishly asked, 
whether she had been telling some of her vagaries to 
Madam ? “ Vagaries !” said his wife : “ you base, un- 

grateful man, you know that I have cause to accuse you 
of wronging me. I suppose you have just left your 
dear Betty !” Provoked at this unjust accusation. Will 
Hudson answered, with great warmth, that he did not 
believe there was such another jealous toad on -'the 
face of the earth ; a man had better be dead tfian 
plagued with such a one ; and then bounced out of the 
house. Stung to the heart with this reproof, and the 
sudden departure of her husband, the woman burst into 
a flood of tears, which was followed by a strong hysteric 
fit. 

Mrs. Andrews was excessively shocked at such a 
scene of unhappiness, and knew not what course to 
pursue ; she ran to the next door to call in a neighbour 
to the assistance of the jealous wife, and accidentally 
fixed on the very person who was the innocent object of 
her jealousy. As soon as the woman was sufficiently 
recovered to see who was holding a smelling-bottle to 
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her nose, she started from’ her seat, and flying at her 
supposed rival, tore her cap, and would have disfigured 
her face, but that Mrs. Andrews interposed between* 
them; and the young, woman, who was ignorant of the 
cause of his violence, made her escape. Another hys- 
teric succeeded, and Mrs. Andrews was quite embar- 
rassed ; but seeing a little boy in the road, who was the 
son of Timothy Sparks, she desired him to run and; 
fetch his mammy. The child flew with all possible 
speed, and his mammy immediately obeyed the lady’s- 
summons. Fit succeeded fit ; at length they subsided ; . 
but nature was quite exhausted, and Mrs. Hudson could 
make no further exertion ; she declared herself extreme- 
ly ill, and wished that death would put an end to 
her miseries! To a lady who was remarkable for the 
mildness of her temper, and for every virtue that could 
give happiness to the conjugal state, this exclamation 
was shocking ; for it showed that the mind was given 
up a turbulent passion, which smothered every re- 
ligi6us and moral principle. How to awaken proper 
sentiments she knew not. This was not a time for 
pious discourse ; no arguments were likely to meet 
with attention ; she therefore begged neighbour Sparks 
would assist in putting Mrs. Hudson to bed, and stay 
with her till her spirits were calm. The woman re- 
plied, that she would gladly do so; but should she 
remain there till Hudson returned, old as she was, his 
wife would be jealous of her ; for she either fancied he 
liked every woman whom he looked at, or that they 
had designs upon him. She said it was really dreadful 
to live near her ; for there were continual disturbances 
cf one kind or other j and once Mrs. Hudson had car- 
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ried her jealous fury to such a height, as to break the 
windows of the person whom she suspected 3 “ and 
besides,” added Mrs. Sparks, “ I have been told, that 
when left alone she soon recovers.” The lady therefore 
dismissed the woman, and departed ; but had got only 
a few yards from the house when she met Hudson, and 
told him the condition in which she had left his wife. 
He replied, that it was out of his power to help her 
distressing herself; he could truly say, that he had 
been a constant and loving husband to her, and should 
delight in his own home, if it were not for her unhappy 
temper, which had lately driven him to the alehouse. 
He assured Mrs. Andrews, that he had scarcely any ac- 
quaintance with the young woman of whom she was at 
that time jealous, for she had been at a service in Lon- 
don for four or five years, and came to her father’s 
house only the evening before 5 that he had accidentally 
seen her, as he was going to his work, and thought it 
would have a very odd look if he did not ask her how 
she did, as she was a neighbour’s daughter. 

Mrs. Andrews said, that he was in a very unfortu- 
nate situation to be sure, and she sincerely pitied him, 
but begged he would go home and endeavour to sooth 
his wife: she entreated him to consider, that the poor 
woman’s fault proceeded from the violence of her love. 
Hudson replied, that he had tried all ways with her. 
If he showed fondness, she suspected him of hypocrisy 3 
if he was cool or cross, she fancied that he hated her ; 
however, he would go to her, and make one more trial, 
and begging the lady to excuse his rude behaviour in the 
morning, he thanked her for her goodness, and (though 
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with reluctant steps) returned to his own house, while 
the lady pursued her walk. 

Hudson found his wife on the bed, watering the pil- 
low with the bitter tears of jealousy ; he seated himself 
by her, and with every kind expression in his power 
endeavoured to convince her, that she had no cause for 
jealousy ; but she had so strongly persuaded herself that 
he .was inconstant, that nothing would avail : he at 
last left her, as he had before done, in a pet, and with 
a melancholy heart went to his work, and returned to 
his home in the evening, where be found his wife up, 
and at work, but in a very sulky humour. 

The next day Mrs. Andrews, who w r as truly grieved 
to see a fellow-creature resigning herself a prey to so 
tormenting a passion, called on Mrs. Hudson again, and 
found her tolerably composed ; for the young woman 
having learnt how very jealous she was, prudently re- 
solved to go and stay for a little while with her uncle 
and aunt, who lived about ten miles off, and accordingly 
left the place in the morning. Mrs. Andrews seized 
this opportunity for talking to Hudson’s wife; she told 
her that her husband declared himself most affectionately 
attached to her, and that ha never gave her any cause 
for jealousy, and begged her to consider the hazard she 
ran of estranging his affections ; that she took the very 
way to make him inconstant ; entreated her to reflect 
how uncomfortable it must be to a man to be loaded 
with daily reproaches ; how unkind it must appear to 
be continually suspected of infidelity to her whom alone 
he loved. Mrs. Hudson shed many tears during this 
friendly discourse, but when the lady had ended it. 
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shook her head, and answered, " Ab, Madam 1 you 
do not know my husband.” 

The lady pursued her admonition ; she talked to her 
of the duty of a wife, which required that she should 
consult her husband’s peace ; observed, that if her sus- 
picions were even Well-founded, she took a very wrong 
method to recover her husband’s affections ; that the 
best means she could, in such a case, pursue, would be, 
to endeavour to make herself pleasing by an engaging, 
obliging behaviour ; and added, that she offended God, 
by turning the blessing of a good husband into a curse. 
A great deal to the same purpose Mrs. Andrews said, 
but all with little effect ; she therefore resolved to give 
up this apparently incorrigible woman, and turn her 
attention to others, whom she might benefit by her 
friendly advice ; but, on relating to Mr. Andrews what 
had passed, he determined to send for Hudson, and 
give him the best counsel he could. Mrs. Andrews 
begged he would do this in the man’s working hours, 
lest on missing him his wife should be alarmed. 

The poor fellow attended with a countenance of real 
sorrow ; he even shed tears, and said, that his fate was 
a hard one, for he had no peace by night or by day, 
excepting while he was pursuing his labour, and that he 
had scarcely a heart to work, as he knew he could not 
enjoy the fruits of his toils. 

The good gentleman owned that the poor man’s case 
was really pitiable; but said, that he should think kind 
treatment would prevail at last, and that he feared he 
had not always been as attentive to bis wife’s happiness 
as he now declared himself to be : but Hudson protested 
he had ; and said, the fault was in her nature, and not 
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in his conduct j let him try and do what he could, 
she would give a wrong turn to all his words and ac- 
tions. “ Well,” said Mr. Andrews, “ I can only say. 
Will, that you must endeavour to make the best of a 
bad bargain. Remember you took your wife for better 
and Jbr worse ; that it is the duty every Christian to 
bear the crosses he meets with patiently. You have a 
Friend above, w'ho can comfort you — I mean the Al- 
mighty : pray to him, keep his sabbaths holy, and he 
will at least support your mind under this severe disap- 
pointment. You can read, cannot you;” Hudson re- 
plied, that he could. “ Very well,” said the squire, 
“ then I will give you some books j and let me advise 
you to prevail on your wife to sit and work while you 
read them. Ask her, as if it were for the sake of her 
company, to walk to meet you when you return from 
work. Never seem averse to her accompanying you any 
•where. Be ready to tell her always where you have 
been, and who you have been . with, and keep no se- 
crets from her ; and, above all, go with her constantly 
to church.” 

Hudson replied, that if he made himself such a slave 
to a woman’s temper, as his worship advised, all his ac- 
quaintance would laugh at him. “ Supposing they 
should,” said Mr. Andrews, “could their ridicule make 
you so miserable as the domestic brawls you are daily, 
es I understand, engaged in ? It is a foolish pride to 
mind the world more than your own peace. Get above 
it, my lad ; live to God and your own heart, and do not 
regard what idle gossips say,” Hudson thanked the 
squire, said he would try, very respectfully made his 
bow, and departed. 
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As soon as he had ended his daily labour, he 
returned to his wife, whom he very sincerely loved. 
He found her in a tolerably cheerful humour, and his 
coming immediately from his work delighted her. 
1'his pleasure was increased when he gave her an 
affectionate kiss, saying, “ My dear girl, let us live 
happily together ! The squire has given me a book j 
shall I sit down and read it to you while you work ?” 
The thought that she should have his company all 
the evening, pleased her beyond measure ; she fetched 
her work, and the eveniug passed away most comfort- 
ably ; the next morning, he asked her to walk a little 
way with him, which, as she had no family, she 
could very well do j but as she knew what construction 
her neighbours would put upon it, she did not think it 
prudent to do so ; however, the offer served to convince 
her, that her husband had no bad scheme in his head, 
and she bid him good-by with a cheerful countenance. 

Mrs. Andrews having heard what had passed between 
Will and Mr. Andrews, called again on Mrs. Hudson, 
when she found her very composed, and extremely busy 
at her needle. She really looked much better ; not 
near so sallow as when the lady saw her before. Mrs. 
Andrews was delighted, and a sudden thought struck 
her, that some kind of employment, which would en- 
gage the woman’s mind, might contribute to the cure 
of her jealousy, which idleness had served to che- 
rish ; not that she was naturally of an indolent disposi- 
tion ; but having no necessity for exerting herself, she 
had frequently given way to fretfulness, whereas if she 
had had children to work for, she would have thought 
it proper to employ herself. Mrs. Andrews observed. 
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hanging up by the fire-side, a small bag, composed en- 
tirely of little bits of different coloured linens, very 
nicely joined together; the lady herself was fond of 
making patch-work, and had collected a vast number 
of pieces, with a design of joining them for a counter- 
pane ; but coming into a neighbourhood where there 
were a number of poor people, who stood in need of her 
advice and assistance, she had relinquished her intention 
for want of leisure, and now resolved to give some of 
her store to Mrs. Hudson, who was much pleased with 
the offer, and Mrs. Andrews promised to send them as 
soon as she returned home ; but before she left the 
house, she commended Mrs. Hudson for her calmness 
and composure, and said, she hoped she was now likely 
to live happily with her husband. i 

The woman replied, that she had not passed sq com- 
fortable a day as the last for a long time, and wished 
that she could always live so ; for Will had been very 
kind indeed, and sat and read to her the whole evening ; 
but she was afraid that their happiness would not last 
long, as she did not think her husband loved her 
heartily, because she had no child ; nor did she think 
herself, that a married life could be happy without chil- 
dren. Mrs. Andrews replied, that she was very sorry 
to hear her talk in that manner; she should call to 
mind, that the Scriptures say. Children are an heritage, 
and a gift that comtth from the Lord: and that, what- 
ever it is the divine will to withhold, it is the duty of a 
Christian to be contented without. She added, that it 
was very true, that a family of good children is an 
honour and a blessing, but the best of them, according 
to the old proverb, are cartful comforts ; and that who- 
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ever would look round in the world, and see how roi- 
serable'nutnbers of parents were made by their children, 
might find enough to reconcile them to the want of 
them. “ But even supposing that children being bless- 
ings depended entirely on the parents’ manner of bringing 
them up, surely," added the lady, “ no creature has a 
right to choose what blessings the Almighty shall allot 
to his share. God has many blessings in store, which he 
dispenses with infinite wisdom and goodness, and gives 
to each those which are properest for them.” She there- 
fore begged Mrs. Hudson would be thankful for w hat she 
enjoyed, without repining for those things w hich were 
denied her. She admonished her to consider, that she 
had a sober, industrious man for a husband, who would 
also be kind, if she did not, by her jealousy, render him 
otherwise ; that she l)3d a decent habitation, a change 
of apparel, plenty of food, was free from debts, mistress 
of her time ; in short, that she possessed many advan- 
tages which poor people, by having large families, were 
frequently cut off from ; — not but that children were 
still blessings to their parents, under all circumstances, if 
they were dutiful and good ; but they were not bless- 
ings without alloy, as those who had them not were apt 
to consider them. Mrs. Andrews further observed, 
that she was a parent herself, and a very happy one; but 
the delights she had experienced in bringing up a fa- 
mily, had been mixed with many an anxious care, which 
she fancied would have fallen very heavy upon a woman 
who made herself wretched for imaginary evils. “ I 
therefore leg of you," added the lady, " to leave off 
fretting be ause you have no children, and try to make 
youi husband happy without them. Have you no sister 
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or brother who has a family r” Mrs. Hudson replied, 
that she had a sister who had seven children. “ By all 
means,” said the lady, " take one of them and bring it 
up ; you will have great delight in easing the burden of 
a near relation.” The woman answered, that she cer- 
tainly would do so. Mrs. Andrews felt inexpressible 
pleasure in seeing things in so happy a train ; but be- 
fore she left the house, begged of Mrs. Hudson to pay 
proper regard to religious duties j she entreated her to 
call to remembrance, that there is a God above, whom 
it was her duty to love with all her heart, and with all 
her soul ; to live so as to submit to his blessed will in 
all things, and to wish to be happy in his glorious pre- 
sence for ever. She advised her to pray to this gra- 
cious Being, and implore his aid to calm every turbulent 
passion, and bring her mind into that Christian tem- 
per, which could alone render her pleasing in his sight, 
and worthy of the name of Christian ; and to recol- 
lect, that when she entered into wedlock, she made a 
solemn engagement to love, cherish, and obey her hus- 
band ; to help and comfort him ; and that she broke 
this engagement when she deprived her husband of those 
eomforts he had a right to find in his own house, and, 
instead of cherishing, disturbed his mind with perpetual 
vexation. 

Mrs. Hudson seemed much affected with this dis- 
course, and replied, that if she could have had such 
good advice before, things would not have been so bad. 

•• Well.” replied the lady, " you find they begin to 
mend ; you and your husband, by the grace of God, 
may be a happy couple yet : but, if you wish for this 
grace, you must pray for it, and use your own endea- 
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vours ] and if you wish for prosperity and peace, you 
must keep God's Sabbaths; for, depend upon it, you 
will not be happy if you break them.” 

Mrs. Hudson confessed, that of late she had been very 
remiss in this respect, but would try to amend. 

The lady now took her leave, and as soon as she re* 
turned home, sent the pieces for the patch-work. Mrs. 
Hudson contrived the disposition of a number of them 
before her husband returned, and sewed them together 
while he read to her ; and this evening passed happily 
away. The next day being Sunday, they went to 
church together, and spent the rest of the day in a suit- 
able manner, and in the evening took the opportunity of 
going to her sister’s, who lived a mile from them, in 
order to fetch a child : their visit was very opportune, for 
the poor woman was ready to lie-in, and having already 
so large a family, she was dejected with the thoughts 
of increasing it. She could not, however, part with a 
child without a reluctant sigh ; nay, she dropped a 
tender tear, and entreated her sister to bring her dear 
Fanny lip in the fear of God, And to let her go to a 
Sunday school. Mrs. Hudson promised to do so, and 
punctually performed her promise. The child, wha 
was about seven years old, was of a sweet, amiable 
temper; she -could read very prettily; and Hudson and 
his wife grew as fond of her as if she had been their 
own. 

Mrs. Andrews continued to give fresh supplies of 
pieces, and the patch-work went on, till it adorned the 
chamber in the form of a bed, a quilt, and chair-covers. 
Jealousy was banished from the house ; and though Betty 
Chandler returned very soon to her father’s, no disturb- 
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ance ensued ; the now happy couple lived many years it 
peace and comfort, serving God, and blessing their kind 
benefactors, who frequently favoured them with good 
counsel, and every encouragement in their power. 


TALE VIII. 

THE DRUNKEN HUSBAND. 

Mrs. Andrews had called in at the houses of all the 
men who made excuses for themselves at the George, 
excepting those of Timothy Sparks and James XiDgsman. 
It has been mentioned, that this lady saw the wife of 
the former at Mrs. Hudson’s ; she afterwards looked in 
upon her several times, and found that she was a 
cleanly, industrious woman, who had a beastly sot of a 
husband. Mrs. Andrews was, on these accounts, very 
charitable to her j employed her as a char-woman, and 
frequently, when she was working at her house, con- 
descended to converse with her, in order to give her 
good advice, to which the poor woman lent a willing 
ear. 

Mrs. Andrews one day asked her whether her hus- 
band was addicted to drinking when she married him ? 
The woman replied, that he was not ; but she imputed 
his first taking to this vice to a man, who, at that time, 
was living in the neighbourhood, and had been the ruin 
of many young fellows besides. This man, whose name 
was Thomas Briggs, was a jolly fellow j could play at 
all kinds of games, sing a good song, and drink a sur- 
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prising quantity of liquor without being intoxicated. 
He had the art of entertaining others so highly, that, 
for the sake of the diversion he gave them, they were 
glad to pay his reckoning j and he was continually con- 
triving schemes to draw men from their families, and 
tempt them to drink. Mrs. Sparks added, that for a 
year and a half she lived very comfortably with her 
husband, as he was sober, and loved home ; but then 
she had her first child, and, having an offer to be wet- 
nurse in a family who resided in that village during the 
summer season, she was tempted, for the sake of the 
great wages which were proffered, to put her own child 
ijut, leave her husband, and go to town for the winter ; 
but she had had reason enough to repent it, for her own 
poor little dear died, and her husband, having no com- 
panion at home, was drawn away by Tom Briggs j learnt 
of him to drink, and had, from that lime, no pleasure 
any where but in an alehouse. She added, that she had 
talked to him enough about it, so she had no blame to 
lay to her own charge. 

“ Perhaps,” said the lady, “ you have talked to him 
too much. It is a very impolitic thing, and indeed a 
very improper one, for a woman to take upon herself 
to reclaim her husband from any fault by scolding or 
teasing. The only likely way to succeed is by good- 
humour aud gentleness : few men will bear to be re- 
primanded by those whom they think they have a right 
to govern : however, Mary,” said the lady, “ it is too 
late to talk to you of what you ought to have done so 
many years ago ; but pray tell me what measures yo« 
pursue with your husband now ?” She replied, that she 
let him go on in his own way, for she might as well 
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drive a mule as drive him. She added, that it was a 
rare thing indeed to see him sober ; for, not contented 
with gorging beer, he had of late grown very fond of 
drams ; but she fancied that he would soon have drank 
up his drink, for he had a power of complaints erf 
late. 

Mrs. Andrews was shocked at hearing a wife talk 
in this unfeeling manner of her husband, and gently 
reproved Mary Sparks fordoing so; who replied, “ Ah, 
Madam 1 you do not know what a trial it is to have a 
sottish husband .” — “ It is very true, that I do not know 
it by experience,” answered the lady ; “ but this I 
know, Mary, that no woman ought to wish for her 
husband’s death, as your expression implies that you do: 
let me entreat of you to perform, your duty by him, 
whether he does his by you or not. Consider how ten- 
der and solemn the tie is that binds you together. You 
have vowed, in the presence of God, to love and to 
cherish your husband ; now is your time to show that 
you do so, if his health is declining. Take care to have 
bo cause to reproach yourself, when he is dead, for 
having neglected him.” Mary promised that she 
would do all in her power for him, and the lady left 
her to pursue her work ; but could not help feeling a 
great deal of concern at the thoughts of a poor wretch, 
who, according to his wife’s account, was in danger of 
pm. mg a speedy end to his own life, and who was so 
ill prej>ared for the next world. As soon as she saw 
Mr. Andrews, she told him of the discourse that had 
passed between her and the woman, and begged he 
would endeavour to bring Timothy to a sense of his 
■wickedness, that he might repent of it before he died. 
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Mr. Andrews promised to do what he could, and sent 
for Timothy the next day, but he was drunk at the 
alehouse : this was the case repeatedly till Sunday came, 
and then he was sober, only because the landlord would 
sell him no liquor, nor his wife give him any j on which, 
finding himself not able to walk about much, he sat 
down sulky in the chimney-corner, while his wife went 
to church. 

The good vicar of the parish, the Rev. Mr. Foster, 
hearing of the illness of this unhappy wretch, went, of his 
own accord, to visit him ; and, being very desirous of 
reclaiming a poor sinful creature from vice and perdi- 
tion, he sat down, and having inquired into the reason 
of Timothy’s staying at home, was told, that he was 
too ill to go to church. “ I am sorry to hear this,” 
said Mr. Foster j “ indeed, I am surprised to hear it, 
after the account I have heard of you in the course of 
the week. Surely, if you were well enough to go to 
the alehouse, you could have gone to church. I am 
truly concerned at finding you in such a condition both 
of body and mind. As for your body, I have po doubt 
that your illness is owing to the excesses you have been 
guilty of ; and you may depend upon it, that if you go 
on as you have done lately, you will soon bring yourself 
to the grave. Have you read the book concerning 
dram-drinking, which our good Squire lately dispersed 
in the village ?” Timothy owned that he had not. 
" What is become of it?” said the good 'Vicar. To 
which the other replied, that he did not know. Ob- 
serving a parcel of books lying on a shelf, Mr. Foster 
looked amongst them, and found it ; and earnestly ad« 
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•vised Timothy to read it in his sober moments.. ""Yon 
do not consider,'* added he, " what injury you do 
yourself by the shocking vice you give way to ; and how- 
ridiculous you are become by it. When you are drunk, 
Timothy, you have neither the speech, the civility, nor 
the carriage of a man; nay, you sink yourself below 
dhe brutes; for they are what God made them ; but a 
•drunken man is one of God’s good creatures spoiled. 
He is no longer lit for human conversation, but is a 
nuisance and disturbance to all about him, the grief of 
his family and friends, and the laughter of others : and 
the best that can be done for him, is to lay him some- 
where out of the way, till time and sleep have reco- 
vered his senses — and then, how-must his conscience re- 
proach him for the folly and sin he has been guilty of ! 
He is likewise continually exposed to broils and quar- 
rels, in danger of .fatal accidents, liable to be imposed 
on, and unfit for every employment in life. Drunken- 
ness,” continued Mr. Foster, " is a very wasteful vice, 
for it causes a man to neglect his business, distress him- 
self, and starve, or, at least, injure his family: but I 
have not yet said the worst of drunkenness, for it de- 
prives. men of the grace of God, and unfits them for 
every religious action ; while a man is under its influ- 
ence he is not capable of one serious thought, and is 
.continually in danger of being cut off for his wicked- 
ness ; nay, more, of being punished to all eternity.” 
Timothy had so stupified his mind by perpetual in- 
toxication, that he could not clearly understand what 
his good Pastor said to him, and replied, that he was 
no more of a brute than other men, and that he was 
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jfCrrTy- to be thought not to know how to take care of 
himself. 

The good Vicar plainly perceived that he was spend- 
ing his breath in vain ; however, before he left the 
house, be again admonished Timothy to leave off tho 
dreadful habit he had been so long- addicted toy. and take 
rb a sober course of life before.it was too late, pro- 
mising to be a good friend to him if he found he follow- 
ed his advice. Timothy said that he would ; but I anv 
sorry to state, tkat>. instead of dbing so, he abused his 
wife for making - complaints- of bimj as he supposed ;■ 
this provoked her to reproach him ; a qtiarrel ensued,, 
and the next morning he returned to his old -post at the" 
George, where he got exceedingly drunk indeed, and 
insulted one of; his neighbours so-grossly, that he em-- 
ployed a constable to carry- him before Mr. Andrews, 
who was a justice of the peace. Mr. Andrews thought 
him a very proper person to -make an example ofj and- 
therefore ordered him to be put in the stocks, where he 
sat for some hours exposed to the derision of the whole 
village. He was not able, however, to keep on long 
in his usual course ; his health declined visibly every 
day j and, at last, he had not strength to get from, 
home. 

His wife continued working occasionally at the 
Squire’s, and Mrs. Andrews had given orders to her 
housekeeper, that nourishing diet should be made for 
Mary to carry, home to her husband ; but she and Mr. 
Andrews went to London for three months, during 
which time the Vicar visited the poor wretch, and, by 
bis pious discourse, brought him at last to a sense of his 
sin. 
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When Mr. and Mrs. Andrews returned home, they 
look the earliest opportunity of visiting their poor neigh- 
bours ; and, among the rest, Timothy Sparks, of whose 
dangerous situation they had been apprized by their 
servants. They found him sitting by the fire, to all 
appearance, in the last stage of a consumption. On a 
table, which stood by him, lay a Bible. Timothy felt 
such emotion at the Squire’s entrance, as brought on a 
violent fit of coughing. As soon as it was over, Mrs. 
Andrews inquired for his wife and children. . Timothy 
replied, that his wife was gone out to washing; his 
eldest boy to live at a tavern ; and the youngest he had 
just sent out on an errand. Mr. Andrews kindly said, 
that he was very sorry to find him so poorly ; but from 
the sight of the Bible opened before him, he hoped, 
that, though his body was weaker, his mind was in a 
better state than when he saw him the last time. The 
poor creature, with tears in his eyes, replied, that he 
humbly hoped it was ; for the good Vicar had convinced 
him of his sin, and had encouraged him to pray for 
divine grace, and to hope for pardon through the me- 
rits of his blessed Redeemer ; and he trusted Gon would 
graciously forgive him, for his Saviour’s sake ; but he 
would now give the world, if he had it at his com- 
mand, that he had passed his days in a better manner. 
He said it was dreadful to reflect on the ill use he had 
made of his time, and of all the blessings which it had 
pleased God to grant him ; for he had once a stfong 
constitution, and might have maintained his family very 
creditably, if he had not taken to bad courses, as he 
was by trade a bricklayer, and could have had almost 
constant work. He added, that be was particularly 
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grieved to think how he had neglected the Sabbath, and 
that he was sure he had but a short time to live ; ■ ancl 1 
when he looked forward to the great day of judgment,- 
he could not help feeling a vast deal of shame and ap- 
prehension : on these occasions he- either read himself, 
if he was able, or made his little boy read the Scriptures- 
to him, and always found something to comfort him 
there j but still, he said, he could not be so happy and 
comfortable as those who had a well-spent life to reflect 
on. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrews were exceedingly pleased at" 
hearing Timothy talk in so proper a way ; and express- 
ing their satisfaction at his repentance, they took their 
leave, lest they should fatigue him, but called upon i-itn- 
again, and continued to do so from time to time, as- 
did the good Vicar, for the short remainder of his days, 
His wife, who was really a worthy woman, was very 
tender of him, and worked exceedingly hard to main- 
tain him; and through the charitable assistance she met 
with at the Squire’s, she was enabled to support him 
decently to the last, and had great comfort in seeing 
him so sincere a penitent. Many a time did he lament 
that he had been such a bad husband and father j and 
when he found himself dying, he called his family 
about him, and entreated them to take warning by his 
fate, and not cut their days short by drunkenness, as he 
had done ; he also warned them not to go on sinning 
with a design of taking up at the latter end of their 
days ; for though he had been so happy as to be brought 
to a sense of his crimes, it might not be the case with 
them; and if it even should, they might believe his 
words, that the better people had lived the happier they 
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would be at the hour of death, for the greater would 
be their hopes. He then desired the Vicar might be 
aent for immediately, who came ; and, while he was 
saying the recommendatory prayer, Timothy Sparks 
breathed his last. 

As soon as Mrs. Andrews heard that he was departed, 
she went to see his widow, whom she found very de- 
cently and properly affected. She lamented that her 
husband was taken from her, as his reformation gave 
her reason to think they might have passed their old 
age happily together, but at the same time she was 
resigned to his loss ; as she trusted, that, on account of 
his penitence, he would, through the merit* of hi* 
Saviour, find admittance into a better place. She ex- 
pressed great satisfaction in the reflection, that she had 
done all in her power for him in bis last illness, and 
•nly regretted that she had not borne his faults with 
more patience formerly : she said, it certainly was a 
very great trial to a woman, after a hard day’s work, 
to see a husband so drunk that he could neither stand 
nor speak ; nay, perhaps sick, and obliged to be car- 
ried to bed, or so cross that there was no speaking to 
him ; but that when she looked back upon the time 
that was past, she was convinced, that she often 
made things worse by her own want of patience, for 
she was too apt to give way to reproaches ; ahd she 
heartily wished she had observed a more gentle and 
indulgent conduct to him in the beginning, and perhaps 
it might have prevented his growing so bad, for she 
could very well recollect that he constantly sought Tho- 
mas Briggs’s company when she had scolded him for 
jetting drunk. 
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Mrs. Andrews said, that it was now too late to call 
back the past. To be sure, on all occasions, gentle* 
ness and mildness were becoming in wives towards 
their husbands, and were the most likely means to gain 
- on their affections ; but whatever cause Mary had to 
condemn herself, she had still more to bless God for 
enabling her to see her error, and for giving her a 
proper sense of her duty, and an opportunity of show* 
ing her love to her husband before he was taken from 
her. The lady added, that she might judge, from what 
she now felt in her mind, that her reflections would 
have been very bitter indeed, if she had continued her 
rancour to him while he lay upon his death-bed ; but 
now she had reason to rejoice that she had made him 
every amends in her power, and might look forward, 
with well-grounded hope, that they should pass a happy 
eternity together. Mrs. Andrews said, that she very • 
well recollected a woman who had a husband that was 
in the main a good one, and a very industrious man, 
but sometimes he would fly out of bounds, get drunk, 
and return home very riotous, on which occasions he 
was sure to be well lectured by his wife. At first he 
bote this with tolerable patience, and would say, " Do 
not be foolish, Jenny j I have my faults and you have 
yours, let us give and take j” but she made no allow- 
ance for his failings, and at length her repeated remon- 
strances made his own house quite irksome to him, and 
he sought refuge in company when his inclination would 
have led him to stay at home. 

As they had no children, his wife, when be thus 
absented himself, used to go among her neighbours, 
and make his irregularities the constant theme of her 
. » 5 
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discourse, and very often was wicked enough to wish, 
him dead. One time in particular, after a quarrel they 
had had, he was missing, and no tidings could sire hear 
of him, so she went her usual gossipping round, talk- 
ing of him as the most profligate husband that ever 
poor woman was plagued with, and wishing all manner 
of mischief to befall him. In the midst of her com- 
plaining, news was brought that Joseph Randall (which 
was his name) was taken out of the river drowned ; 
having accidentally walked in, not being sober enough 
to keep the proper road. In an instant, her reproaches 
were exchanged for the bitterest lamentations ; she 
wrung her hands, she tore her hair, she accused herself 
as the cause of all the misery which now afflicted her. 
Conscience immediately stuck a thousand daggers in her 
heart — she ran like a distracted creature to her own 
house — she threw herself on the lifeless body of her 
husband, which she bathed with tears— she called to 
mind many instances of his tenderness to her, and of 
her ingratitude to him. The last quarrel in particular 
wounded her to the bottom of her soul. She looked 
upon herself as the author of his death. There was 
no pacifying herj the violence of her grief threw 
her into a fever, from which with difficulty she re- 
covered, but never forgave herself for the part she 
had acted. “ How happy are you, Mary Sparks,” said 
the lady, “ in comparison of the woman I have been 
describing 1” 

“ I am indeed. Madam,” replied the widow ; " and 
I am very thankful that the wishes, which I own my 
fretfulness has caused me sometimes to utter in respect 
to poor Timothy, never came to pass} and I can truly 
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say I long ago repented of them : and since you and 
my master, and the good Vicar, were so kind as to talk 
to me, and I have gone to church and read my Bible, 
I have had a deal more patience ; I have considered that 
no one is without troubles, and instead of scolding at 
my husband, I used to pray God to turn his heart, 
and latterly have thanked the Almighty sincerely for 
doing so.” 

" All this was very right,’’ said Mrs. Andrews, " and 
I am heartily glad to hear it. You have nothing to do 
now but to reconcile yourself to the death of your hus- 
band, to live a good life, prepare for your own latter 
end, and enjoy, with gratitude, the blessings which God 
has left you.” 

Mary followed the lady’s advice, and passed the re- 
mainder of her days very comfortably ; for her children 
were dutiful and sober, and assisted her greatly in old. 
age. 


TALE IX. 

THE WRANGLING COUPLE. 

James Kingsman, as we have before mentioned, was 
inclined to be sober, and had been but very little at the 
George since the Squire took him into constant employ- 
ment. His wife was a neat, notable woman, and it 
was her pride to say, that no working man had more 
regular meals, or his clothes and linen kept in better 
order, than her husband. This couple wanted for no- 
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thing that their station required to make them happy, 
yet they were far from being so. James was not an ill- 
natured fellow, for he would not have done what ap- 
peared to him an ungenerous or a spiteful action by 
any body ; but he had, from his childhood, accustomed 
himself to a teasing way of jesting, by which he not 
only frequently gave offence, but made his best friend* 
afraid of him ; nay, he exercised what he supposed to 
be wit upon his wife. She, who was rather of' a se- 
rious turn, and of that kind of temper which is called 
tiff'y, instead of laughing at his jokes, gave tart, peevish 
answers ; and because she knew not how to reply in 
his own way, used to reproach him as having been the 
beginner of quarrels long past, and forgotten by him : 
this was very provoking, and brought on disputes, in 
which each tried to have the last word, and now and 
then the last blow. But things had never proceeded to 
such dreadful extremities since he left off staying at the 
alehouse, and she had no pretence for fetching him 
home. 

When James Kingsman had been in fault, he would, 
if he took but a turn out of doors, recollect himself, 
and go back to make it up with his wife ; and she was 
as ready to forgive ; for they had each of them a sincere 
affection for the other, yet the frequency of their jan- 
glings made their lives very uncomfortable. They had 
no children living, which was rather a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, for such examples from their parents might 
have been very prejudicial to their young minds. 

In villages it is scarcely possible for people to live 
#o privately, but that their domestic affairs are known 
to their neighbours ; and it happened that James Kings- 
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man and his wife lived next door to a gossipping old wo- 
man, called Goody Prat, who having very little to do, 
watched and listened, when their door stood open j and 
not contented with being diverted herself by their ridi- 
culous disputes, she made them the subject of her gos- 
sipping to every one she saw, and scarcely a day passed 
in which some new story was not propagated concerning 
the wrangling couple. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrews were above attending to such 
idle tales through curiosity ; but their benevolence in- 
clined them to give ear to any particulars, by which 
they gained information that they could turn to the be- 
nefit of their neighbours. 

The good lady called in frequently on Mrs. Kings- 
man, and did not fail giving her due commendation for 
the neatness of her apartment, but thought it would 
be an act of kindness to tell her how ridiculous she and 
her husband made themselves. ** 1 understand,” said 
the lady, “ that you have, upon the whole, a good 
husband — he does not spend his money idly or extra- 
vagantly; and, from the appearance of you and your 
house, I should suppose he does not deny you any 
thing which you can reasonably wish for.” The woman 
owned that what the lady said was very true, but added, 
that her husband’s teasing temper was enough to tire 
the patience of Job. The lady shook her head, and 
said, she was afraid Mrs. Kingsman was not well ac- 
quainted with the history of Job, or she would not have 
drawn such a comparison. 

She advised her to read it, and tell her honestly what 
she thought of the matter. The woman promised to 
do this the very next Sunday ; and Mrs. Andrews told 
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her she should soon call on her again j nor did she for* 
get to keep her promise. “ Well, Mrs. Kingsman,” 
said the lady, “ whose patience has been most tried, 
do you think. Job’s or yours?” The woman, with a 
conscious blush, answered, that she was really ashamed 
of die expression she had before made use of } but 
added, that she had not the learning which Job pos- 
sessed. and God Almighty would not expect so much 
from a poor weak woman like her. “ Very true,” re- 
plied die lady } “ but he requires every one to en- 
deavour, according to the sense he has, to get the 
better of every evil disposition ; and more than this, 
God has promised to assist those who do so, by his 
Holy Spirit, if they will seek his aid, and make those 
efforts which it is in their power to make. I talk 
to you in this manner, Mrs. Kingsman,” added the 
lady, “ because you seem to me to be a serious woman. 
Let me persuade you to reflect on the many advantages 
you enjoy. I am of opinion you might be very happy 
if you would learn to command your own temper a 
little. It wou|d be of great use to married people,” 
continued Mrs. Andrews, “ if they would bear in mind 
a few particulars which I will mendon — That their dis- 
putes must be made up at last, if they wish to live toge- 
ther } and that there can be no end to a dispute while 
both parties continue positive j therefore, it is absolutely 
necessary for one of the disputants to yield. 

“ Now, it has always been my opinion,” added she, . 
“ that in these cases the wife ought to give way. She 
has promised to honour her husband — God has given 
him a superiority over her — she is bound to obey him — 
she professes to love him. Now, how can a wife give 
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a stronger proof of ber duty, than by thus yielding to 
her husband ?’* Mrs. Kingsman said, that no one 
could be more ready to submit to a husband than she 
was to hers when he was in the right ; but that he often 
said things quite contrary to his own opinion, only to 
aggravate her. “ If this is really the case,” replied 
Mrs. Andrews, your best way would be to answer in 
»ucb a cheerful way that lie might perceive you under- 
stood his raillery : or, if you found you could not bear it, 
to beg him not to try your temper so ; and there is littlp 
reason to fear but that he would, comply with your re- 
quest." 

The woman answered, that she would endeavour to 
follow the lady’s advice, who left her ; and returning to 
Mr. Andrews, related what had passed, giving it as her 
opinion, that the chief fault lay on the husband's side, 
requesting him to talk to James Kingsman a little. The 
good gentleman said he would do so, and soon after 
found an opportunity, for James had some favour to beg, 
which occasioned him to wait on the Squire, who re- 
ceived him in his study; and, having promised him what 
he asked, said, in a jocose way, “ So, I hear, James, 
that you are the wit of the village, and that your droll 
disputes with your wife furnish merriment to the whole 
neighbourhood. I cannot help thinking, though, that 
you might find a better subject to exercise it on than a 
woman who loves you, and .whom you have vowed to 
cherish till death parts you from her.” 

This unexpected address confounded James a great 
deal. x\t last, he recovered his confusion,, and said, 
that he thought people ght be better employed than 
in relating to his worship what passed in a poor mau's 
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house. To be sure, his wife and he differed sometimes ; 
but, as he had told his worship before, she was so 
plaguy touchy, that there was no having a harmless 
jest with her, but she either flew in a passion, or fell 
a-crying. 

" From ,what you tell me,” answered the gentleman, 
“ I understand, James, that your wife has a very feel- 
ing mind. Suppose, instead of this, she had a broken, 
limb, could you find any sport in giving it a hard blow 
with a stick every now and then ?’’ James replied, he 
would scorn so barbarous an action; and no one could 
say, that he was not tender of his wife whenever she 
was ill. “ I do not at all doubt it,” replied the gentle- 
man ; “ but I fancy you have never considered, that 
pain of mind is worse to endure than bodily pain. You 
would shrink back with horror, I dare say, should any 
one ask you to stab your wife with a knife ; yet, with- 
out remorse, you wound her mind continually. Rail- 
lery,” continued the gentleman, “ is one of the mast 
dangerous weapons I know of ; few people understand 
how to handle it properly. It is really mean-spirited 
to make use of it to a woman — your cruel jests are 
enough to make your wife think you have not her hap- 
piness at heart ; nay, it is a kind of murder, as nothing 
is more likely to shorten life than the being perpetually 
teased and worried. I fancy, James,” added the gen- 
tleman, "you and your wife could not have claimed the 
flitch of bacon at Whicbnover.” 

“ Flitch of bacon, your worship !” cried James ; " I 
do not know wbat your honour means.” — “ I mean,” 
answered Mr. Andrews, " that you and your wife did 
not get into a habit of avoiding disputes in the first year 
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of your marriage, and could not have claimed the re- 
ward which a worthy gentleman, in former days, pro- 
posed to give to every married couple upon certain con- 
ditions. 

“ The book which contains an account of this scheme 
lies now on my table : I will read it to you if you are 
not in a hurry.” James said he had finished his day's 
work, and should be obliged to his honour if he would 
take the trouble. Mr. Andrews desired him to sit down, 
and then read as follows : 

“ Sir Philip de Somerville held the manors of Which- 
nover, Scirescot, Ridware, Nortberton, and Cowley, all 
in the county of Stafford, by this memorable service : 
that the said Sir Philip should find, maintain, and sus- 
tain one bacon flitch, hanging in his hall, at Which- 
nover, ready prepared at all times of the year, except 
Lent, to be given to every man or woman married, 
after the day and year of their marriage be past, in 
form following : Every such person shall come to the 
bailiff, or to the porter of the lordship of Whichnover, 
and say to them in this manner: 

“ ' Bailiff, or porter, I do you to know, that I am 
‘ come for myself, to demand one bacon flitch, hanging 
‘ in the hall of the lord of Whichnover, after the form 
‘ thereunto belonging.’ 

“ After which relation, the bailiff or porter shall as- 
sign a day to him upon promise, by his faith, to return, 
and bring with him two of his neighbours. And in the 
mean time, the said bailiff shall take with him two 
freeholders of the lordship of Whichnover, and they 
three shall go to the manor of Rudlow, belonging to 
Robert Knightly, and summon him, or his bailiff, com- 
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manding him to be ready at Whichnover, the day ap- 
pointed by break of day, with his horse, &c. to convey 
the said bacon and corn a" day’s journey out of the 
county of Stafford, at his cost ; and then the said bailiff’ 
shall, with the freeholders, summon all the tenants of 
the said manor of Whichnover, to be ready at the day 
appointed, to perform the services which they owe to 
the bacon. And at the day assigned, all such shall be 
ready at the gate of the manor of Whichnover, from 
the sun-rising till noon, attending and waiting for him 
who cometh to fetch the bacon. And when he is come, 
there shall be delivered to him and his fellosv9, and all 
who should be there to do service to the bacon, chaplets. 
And they shall lead the demandant with trumpets and 
tabours, and other kind of minstrelsy, to the hall-door, 
where he shall find the lord of Whichnover, or his stew- 
ard, ready to deliver the bacon in this manner: 

“ He shall inquire of him who demandeth the bacon, 
if be have brought two of his neighbours with him ? 
Who must answer, ‘ They be here ready. ' And then 
the steward must cause these twcf neighbours to swear 
if the demandant he a wedded man, or have been a 
wedded man ; and if since his marriage one day and 
one year be past, and if he be a freeman, or not. And 
if the said neighbours make oath so these particulars, 
then shall the bacon be taken down, and brought to 
the hall-door, and shall there be laid upon one quarter 
of wheat, and another of rye; and he that demand- 
•th the bacon and the corn shall make oath as fol- 
lowed) : 

” ‘ Hear ye. Sir Philip de Somerville, lord of Which- 
'• nover, maintainer and giver of this bacon, that I A. 
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' take oath, that since I wedded B. my wife, and since 
' I had her in my keeping, and at my will, by a year 
' and a day after our marriage, I would not have 
* changed her for any other, fairer or fouler, richer or 
' poorer, or of greater lineage, sleeping or waking, or 
‘ at any time ; and if the said B. were sole, and I 
’ sole, I would take her to be my wife before all the 
' women in the world, of what condition soever, good 
' or evil.’ 

“ And his neighbours shall make oath that they trust 
verily he hath said truly. And if it be found by his 
neighbours that he be a freeman, there shall be deli- 
vered unto him half a quarter of wheat, and a cheese j 
and if not a freeman, half a quarter of rye without 
cheese. And then shall Knightly, the lord of Rudlow, 
be called for, to carry all these things, and the corn 
shall be laid on one horse, and the bacon above it. And 
he to whom the bacon belongeth shall ascend upon his 
horse, and shall take the cheese before him, if he have 
a horse ; and if he have none, the lord of Whichnover 
shall cause him to have a horse and saddle till he has 
passed his lordship : and so shall they depart with the 
corn and the bacon before him that hath won it, with 
trumpets, taborets, and other kinds of minstrelsy. 
And all the free tenants of Whichnover shall conduct 
him to be passed the lordship of Whichnover ; and then 
they shall all return except him to whom appertaineth 
to make the carriage and journey within the county of 
Stafford, at the costs of the lord of Whichnover.” 

When Mr. Andrews had fiuished readings he asked 
James Kingsman what he thought of this custom, and 
whether he and his wife could have claimed the flitch ? 
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James replied, that it was a very droll story, but 6®=" 
must needs say the bacon would not have found its way 
to his house upon those conditions, and he was apt ta- 
think it had not been the lot of many people to gain it 
fairly. “Iam afraid not,” said the Sqnire ; “ but a« 
a flitch is too much for your small family to have at 
once, I will give you an opportunity of gaining a gam- 
mon in an easier way, without putting you or your 
neighbours upon taking an oath, which is too solemn a 
matter to be used irr carrying on an affair of merriment : 

I promise to give-you a gammon of bacon at Christmas, 
if you- will conquer your propensity to joking, so far as 
to keep from making your wife unhappy with it, and I 
will call in no witnesses but your wife, and your own 
conscience j 1 think both you and she have too much 
regard for truth to tell me. a lie- for the sake of a gam- 
mon of bacon.” James Kingsman thanked the Squire, 
and. said he would scorn to deceive him, and would 
strive hard but he would win the prize. “ Then I. may 
look upon my bacon as gone,” said Mr. Andrews, " for 
your task will be a very easy one, I will engage to say ; 
you are not like a new-married man who has his wife’s- 
temper to learn ; you know, by experience, what kind 
of conversation teases her, and what delights her ; prac- 
tise the latter for one year, and the happy effects will 
amply recompense you for the loss of a few foolish 
iokes.” 

James was very impatient to go home, and as soon 
as the Squire dismissed him, returned to his wife, who 
began to think that he was gone to the alehouse, but 
thought of Job, and resolved to wait patiently till he 
returned. When he entered; she perceived that h# 
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-was in a very merry humour, and expected he would 
begin with his old trick of diverting himself at her ex- 
pense, especially when he began with saying, " I will 
tell you the best joke, Peggy, that ever you heard in 
your life.” — “Oh, let me have none of your jokes, 
James,” said she ; “ for , as the frogs in the fable-book 
said, when the boys pelted them, ‘ What is sport to 
* you, is death to me.’ ” — “ I am not going to kill you 
this time, my dear,” said he, “ unless the sight of a 
good gammon of bacon will frighten you to deaths I 
am going to win a gammon of bacon for you, my girl.” 
— “ I want none of your winnings,” cried his wife; “ I 
shall see you come home, I suppose, with a black eye, 
or some hurt or other.” — “ Stop, stop. Goody,” cried 
James ; “ if you make peevish speeches, you shall not 
taste a bit of it.” — “ Do not tease me then,” cried she, 
“ but tell me how you are to win it.” — “ By being a 
kind husband to you, my honey,” replied James ; “you 
will agree to that, Peggy j will not you? I have had a 
tine lecture from our Squire about you; and I must 
own he made me ashamed of myself for tormenting you 
so, and I fancy I looked plaguy foolish ; so, to make 
me amends, he kindly desired me to sit down, and then 
read me a droll story about a flitch of bacon;- 1 will 
beg him to lend me the book, 'that I may read it to you; 
it will divert you, I dare say. But the best thing of all 
was a promise, that, if I would leave off teasing you, he 
would give me a gammon of bacon at Christmas; if our 
family were larger, it would have been a flitch. You 
are to be one witness for me, and my conscience the 
other; I will try to gain both on my side, if I can. Are 
jrou willing to rub off old scores, Peggy ? Do you forgive 
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me all that is past ?" — “ Most heartily,” said his wife ; 
•' do you forgive me? for I am sure I have been as 
much to blame as you.” — ,f That is the first time I ever 
heard you own as much in my life/' said James. “ Do 
not say so," replied his wife; ” nobody more ready to 
own their faults than I ; but you are never in the 
wrong, to be sure!" — “ Stop,” cried James, recollecting 
himself ; “ remember the gammon of bacon, Peggy ; 
you will lose your share if you do not take a great deal 
of care.” — “ Win it,” said his wife, “ before you talk 
of dividing it.” — “ So I will, my girl,” said lie; “ there- 
fore draw me a mug of beer, and I will sit down and 
sing you a song. If I cannot get you on my side, I will 
have my own conscience, at least.” His good-hu- 
moured manner of saying this quite overcame the little 
peevishness which discovered itself in her answers to 
him, and she hastened to draw the beer, and take out 
some cold meat which she had set by in the cupboard 
for his supper. They ate this meal with the best sauce 
in the world, cheerfulness and good- humour ■, and James 
performed his promise of singing a song to his wife, 
which he had not done before for a long time, on ac- 
count of their perpetual janglings. 

The next morning, James went to his work in the 
best humour in the world; and while he was about it, 
Mrs. Andrews called upon his wife, whom she found 
very cheerful, which gave the good lady a great deal 
of pleasure; she had been told by Mr. Andrews of the 
promise he had made to James Kingsman, and wanted 
to know what effect it had produced. The woman re- 
lated the particulars, and expressed a wish that the 
Squire could be prevailed upon to lend her husband 
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the book about the flitch of bacon, which the lady pro- 
mised to request him to do, and told her she would re- 
serve a nice gammon for her, and should have great 
pleasure in presenting it to her husband ; she begged 
of her to keep upon her guard, so as never to make 
peevish, fretful speeches; and then being in a hurry to 
call upon some other poor neighbours who wanted her 
assistance, she took her leave ; but as soon as she re- 
turned home, obtained the eighth volume of the Spec- 
tator, and sent it to James Kingsman. His wife was 
impatient to read the account of the flitch of bacon, 
but she very prudently restrained herself, having laid it 
down as a rule never to read in working hours, except- 
ing a few verses of the Scriptures once a day, which took 
up a very small portion of time. In the evening, she 
gave the book to her husband, who read to her what 
has been already related, and, after that, in the same 
book, a list of several persons, who, from time to time, 
had demanded the flitch of bacon of Sir Philip de Somer- 
ville. 

“ Aubrey de Falstaff", son of Sir John Falstaff, knight, 
■was the first who demanded the bacon, he having 
bribed twain of his father’s companions to swear falsely 
in his behoof, whereby he gained the flitch. But he 
and his wife falling immediately into a dispute how 
the said bacon should be dressed, it was by order of 
the judges taken from him, and hung up again in the 
hall. 

" Alison, the wife of Stephen Freckle, brought her 
said husband along with her, and set forth the good con- 
. dition and behaviour of her consort, adding withal, that 
. she doubted not but that he was ready to attest the lijte 
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of her his wife j whereupon he the said Stephen shaking 
Lis head, she turned short upon him, and gave him a box 
of the ear. 

“ Philip de Waverland, having laid his hand upon the 
book when the clause, ‘ were 1 sole and she sole,' was 
rehearsed, found a secret compunction rising in his 
mind, and stole it off again. 

“ Richard de Loveless, who was a courtier, and a 
very well bred roan, being observed to hesitate at the 
words after our marriage, was required to explain him- 
self. He replied, by talking very largely of his exact 
complaisance while he was a lover-, and alleged, that 
he had not in the least disobliged his wife for a year and 
a day before marriage, which he hoped was the same 
thing. — Rejected. 

“ Joceline Jolly, Esq. making it appear, by unques- 
tionable testimony, that he and his wife had preserved 
full and entire affection for the space of the first month, 
commonly called the honey-moon, he had, in considera- 
tion thereof, one rasher bestowed on him. 

“ After this, says the record, many years pass over » 
before any demandant appeared at Whichnover Hall, in- 
somuch that one would have thought that the whole 
country were turned Jews, so little was their affection 
for the flitch of bacon. 

“ It is recorded as a sufficient disqualification of a 
certain wife, that, speaking of her husband, she said, 

1 God forgive him !' 

" Scores of demandants were rejected for quarrelling 
about coming home late of nights, spoiling of dinners, 
&c. 

Without enumerating all these, we will mention 
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only the sentence pronounced against Gervase Poacher : 
it is said of him, that he might have had bacon to his eggs, 
if he had not scolded his wife when they were over- 
boiled. And the deposition against Dorothy Dolittle 
runs in these words : That she had so usurped the domi- 
nion of the coal-fire (tire stirring whereof her husband 
claimed for himself), that, by her good will, she would 
never suffer the poker out of her hand. 

" In an hundred years, but two couples were success- 
ful. The first was a sea-captain and his wife, who, 
since the day of their marriage, had not seen one ano- 
ther till the day of their claim. The second, an honest 
pair in the neighbourhood : the husband was a man of 
plain good sense, and a peaceable temper; the woman, 
was dumb.’’ 

When James had finished reading, he smiled and 
said, these were hard rubs indeed upon married folk ; 
and asked his wife, whether she would serve him as 
Alison Freckle served her husband ? Mrs. Kingsman 
reddened at this, and answered rather peevishly, she was 
not so ready to give blows. “ Well then,” said James, 
“ I may depend upon yonr giving me a good character,, 
I suppose ? I do assure you, Peggy, that were I to be 
put to my oath, I would not take my hand off the 
book at the words which gave compunction to Stephen 
Waverland; for, were I sole and you sole, I would marry 
you to-morrow, if you would have such a teasing 
fellow.'” This declaration delighted his wife exceed- 
ingly, and she declared her affection to be equal to his, 
and added, that he should not go without bacon to hi* 
eggs through her fault, for she would strive to give him 
no cause to complain of her over- boiling them: and an 
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dor the fire, though she loved to stir it, and blow it to*, 
the would give up the poker and bellows to him at any 
time. She added, that she thought what was said of 
;the sea-captain and his wife, and the other couple, was 
tto more than a joke. She hoped married folk might 
live happily together, without the wile's being dumb. 
.James replied, that though he had sometimes sung her 
the song about a dumb woman cured, he would not have 
a dumb wife for the world ; of the two, he should prefer 
a scold •, rfor there might be some fun with one, and 
none with the other, as he was not of that temper 
which inclined people to laugh at others for what they 
could not help, and he was sure a woman must suffer 
a deal -of torment who was tongue-tied. His wife co- 
loured up a little at this ; but, upon his taking her by 
the haDd, and saying he meant no reflection on her, 
her countenance brightened up, and he immediately 
began singing, “ Old Darby with Joan by his side 
.and, when it was ended, declared he would try to be 
as kind as old Darby himself. In this .manner day after 
.day passed away ; whenever James found his jokes gave 
ameasiness to his wife, he put an end- to them ; and 
when she perceived that they only arose from the gaiety 
jcf his temper, she tried to appear diverted with his 
pleasantry. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrews had a great desire to promote 
conjugal happiness in the village, and the Squire 
formed a scheme (which we shall soon communicate to 
.our readers) for exciting an. emulation among the dif- 
ferent inhabitants to distinguish themselves as good hus- 
bands and wives, 

Jdaving lately established a Sunday school, he caused 
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die following address to be printed, and dispersed 
throughout the village, iu hopes that it would answer 
the double purpose of inducing parents to set good ex- 
amples, and second the endeavours of the conductors of 
the schools, and at the same time prepare their mind* 
for co-operating with his plan. 

ADDRESS TO PARENTS. 

It is earnestly requested that the parents of such 
children as are admitted to the schools, will consider 
how necessary it is to set good examples at home. Let 
them forsake all bad habits of swearing, and ex- 
pressions of violent anger, which harden and corrupt 
the mind. 

And it is particularly recommended, that no one 
pervert the blessing of being able to read, into an occa- 
sion of sinning, by reading profane books, or vain 
and lewd songs ; and especially that all be warned 
against sticking such on the walls of their houses, as 
has too frequently been done, to the defiling the minds, 
and corrupting the principles, of the rising youth of both 
sexes. • 

If husbands would be sober and industrious ; go re- 
gularly to public worship, and be fervent and frequent 
in prayer, which may be effectually performed while 
their hands are employed in their labour, or on their 
•way to and from their work, as well as at stated times 
•with their families, and in the public congregations j 
if they would often read their Bibles, and carefully 
mind what they read j if they would spend their even- 
ings at home, and treat their wives and children with 
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kindness and gentleness, it would very much increase 
.their mutual happiness and general comfort. Let any 
poor man make a fair trial in his house of this conduct, 
and then observe,' whether he has jiot fully made 
amends for the pains which he has taken to correct 
.himself, by the satisfaction that he feels in his awn 
mind. Jf wives ■would strive to make their own fire- 
sides the most comfortable place for a husband to enjoy 
his evening’s leisure j if women w'ould be careful to 
keep their houses clean, and their persons and dress 
neat, and take pains to teach their children j if they 
would govern both their temper and their tongues ; and 
when the husband may be to blame, if they would 
endeavour to make him what they wish him to be by 
kindness and good-nature, many would be happy who 
.are now otherwise. It is recommended to them at least 
to make a trial, it will be no great hardship, their situa- 
tion cannot be made less comfortable by the attempt^ 
but, if they should carry their point, what satisfaction 
will be felt by all parties! 

' Look to the fowls of the air, or the beasts of the 
field, you will find amongst them no careless husbands, 
no indolent or cruel fathers ; no idle, negligent, or 
sluttish mothers. With what care and tenderness do 
they provide for their young, guarding them from every 
danger, and daily supplying all their wants. Go then, 
ye thoughtless, to the birds and heasts j consider their 
.ways, and be wise. 
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TALE-X. 

THE LISTENER DETECTED^ 

* 

Mr, . Andrews knew that the report, concerning Kings-' 
man and his wife, which had been circulated till they 
reached her ears, came originally from Goody Prat, • 
which had given her a very unfavourable opinion of this 
woman ; however, as she did not think it right hastily 
to withdraw her favour from a poor neighbour, she re- 
solved to inform herself of the general character o t 
Goody Prat, before she expressed her displeasure against 
her. With this view, the lady called on Kingsman’s 
wife, and inquired of her what sort of a neighbour the 
widow was upon the whole ? Mrs. Kingsman replied, 
that she could not say but that Goody was very welHur’ 
the main. She was a ready helper in time of sickness, 
and had a deal of pity for persons in distress. In the 
early part of her life, she said. Goody had been a very 
industrious woman, and, after her husband’s death, had 
struggled hard to bring up a young family, which she 
had done very well, and got them into good services ; 
since which, she had lived alone in the next cottage, 
the rent of which was paid by a gentleman, to whom 
she had been wet-nurse, and who gave her, besides; ten 
pounds a year. Mrs. Kingsman added, that Goody had 
nothing to do now but to set her apartment to rights, 
and spin a little, and that the only fault she had ever 
heard her blamed for, was a curious desire of knowing - ' 
every body’s business, and a delight in talking of it. 
She added, that her husband entertained a strong sus- 
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picion, that Goody Prat was the person who had spread 
about the reports concerning the quarrels which had for- 
merly been between them, and he was determined to 
play the old woman some trick, which she should re- 
member as long as she lived, if he found out that his 
surmise was well grounded. 

It is an old saying, and it has often been verified, 
that listeners never hear any good of themselves, and so it 
proved in the present instance. Goody Prat had observed 
Mrs. Andrews enter James Itingsman’s cottage, and leave 
the door a-jar; she immediately quitted her spinning- 
wheel, and perceiving the coast clear, repaired to her 
post of intelligence, and placed her ear at the door, just 
at the instant that Mrs. Kingsman was telling the lady 
wbat her husband threatened to do. 

James had already passed many a joke upon Goody 
^rat, and she lived in great dread of him. This dread 
was increased by what she now heard, and her spirits 
were so hurried at finding Mrs. Andrews and her 
neighbour engaged in a conversation about her, that 
she did not hear James, who, in his return from work, 
seeing her dt his door, crept softly behind, and seized 
her in the fact. “ Heigh-day, old woman !” cried he, 
" what dost want to know ? Come along, and hear the 
whole matter j what signifies hearing things by halves ?" 
And then, not thinking of Mrs. Andrews being there, 
he pushed Goody, much against her will, into his house. 
It is needless to say that she was greatly terrified anti 
confounded. With a face as pale as death, she stood 
trembling before the lady, begging a thousand pardons, 
and declaring that she meant no h-rm ; while Jameg 
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(notwithstanding the great respect he bore the lady) 
could not refrain from laughing at her ridiculous situa- 
tion, and his wife stared with astonishment. James 
soon recollected himself, and entreated Mrs. Andrews to 
forgive his rudeness, but added, that he hated eaves* 
droppers, and could find in his heart to take Goody Prat 
before his worship, only that he hoped his worship’s lady 
wott Id reprove her. 

Mrs. Andrews, from the general character she had 
just heard of this woman, supposed that she had been 
detected in listening, and expressed herself greatly dis- 
pleased at her impertinence ; adding, that it was 
a most despicable piece of' meanness to take such a- 
method of acquainting herself with other people's bu- 
siness. The lady observed, that every family had pri- 
vate affairs, which it was their' interest and their wish 
to conceal from the world ; and it was far from doing aa 
any one would wish to be done by, to pry into them; 
She told Goody Prat, that she fancied she did not often 
read the Scriptures, The old woman replied, that, to 
her great sorrow, she could not read.' This information- 
accounted, in a great measure, for«her fault. 

Mrs. Andrews, comparing it with what Mrs. Kings* 
man had told her, concluded that Goody Prat, having; 
in former days, been accustomed to a variety of em- 
ployments, and not being able to read, had given way 
to gossiping for the sake of amusement, rather than from 
any jnalicious design ; she, therefore, sincerely pitied 
her, and said, that as she was so thoroughly ashamed of 
herself, there was great reason to hope she never would 
repeat a fault, which had brought such disgrace upon* 
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her. The old woman promised most heartily that she 
would not j on which Mrs. Andrews entreated Kings- 
man and his wife to ^excuse what had passed, and not 
to bear enmity to her for this offence. James, whose 
nature was greatly averse from bearing malice, replied, 
that he was ready to forget and forgive-, and his wife, 
who felt a deeper degree of resentment, said, that she 
would forgive, but could never forget it. Goody replied, 
that she hoped she would j and returning many thanks 
to the lady for her goodness to her, went back to her 
own house full of regret for the unhandsome part she 
had acted, and fearful of further disagreeable conse- 
quences. Mrs. Andrews stayed behind only long enough 
to express her approbation of the generous behaviour of 
James Kingsman, and to advise his wife not to make 
such a distinction between forgetting and forgiving, as 
implied that she meant to nourish resentment in her 
heart, though it was not her present intention to let it 
break forth into acts of revenge. She told her, that, to 
make her forgiveness acceptable to her Saviovb, who 
bad expressly commanded his followers to forgive one 
another for offences often repeated, she must endea- 
vour to forget it, or as least to think of it as the effect 
of human infrmity. The lady added, that, unless she 
did so, she would not be fit to say her prayers. The 
idea that Goody Prat had been witness, perhaps, to 
many disputes, between her and her husband, was so 
painful to Mrs. Kingsman, that she could not imme- 
diately resolve on a complete reconciliation ; so the lady 
put an end to her arguments for the present, but before 
she departed, begged of James to exert his influence 
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with his wife, and to he very careful not to let the 
matter transpire, as it might expose Goody Prat to a 
great deal of ridicule, and render her future abode there 
very uncomfortable. James replied, that though Goody 
was an old gossip, he did not think she had a lad heart ; 
and if she was to quit the place, a worse might come in 
her room ; he had heard say, that Thomas Holford 
wanted a dwelling in that neighbourhood, and perhaps 
he would hire his house, and then there would be fine 
doings, for his wife loved talking as much as Goody 
Prat,' and never opened her mouth but to utter slander 
and spite ; and he should not like such a change as that ; 
besides, he said, when people were sorry for their faults, 
it was unkind to reproach them 5 and if Goody could 
restrain her tongue, he would promise to restrain his . 

Mrs. Andrews was extremely pleased at hearing James 
express himself so properly, and added, that it was cer- 
tainly the duty of Christians to forgive as they hoped to 
be forgiven. Were God, she observed, to cast people 
off for one failing, even when they resolved to try to 
amend it, what would become of the best of mankind? 
The lady then took her leave. 

Mrs. Kingsman had remained silent while this dis- 
course passed ; but as soon as Mrs. Andrews was gone, 
she expressed herself with some degtee of acrimony 
against Goody Prat, saying, she heartily hoped she 
would never enter her doors, and she would take care 
to keep away from the old gossip, and would never come 
again where she was, if she could help ’it. Her hus- 
band replied, that he would not have her make such a 
■rash resoluywn j that, for his part, it was his wish to 
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live peaceably with all mankind, and that it would be 
very uncomfortable to be upon bad terms -with a next- 
door neighbour, whom they could not avoid meeting 
sometimes— perhaps he might cut a joke upon the old 
woman now and then about her curiosity, but he would 
bear her no malice, and he hoped his wife would not. 
If a man could forgive such a busy listener, he said, he 
thought a woman was bound to do so ; for where was 
the female to be found, that would not listen if she 
thought she should not be caught in the fact, or tell a 
-secret when she had heard it ? At this speech, his wife 
reddened exceedingly, and was going to make a tart 
reply — he perceived her emotion, and luckily called to 
mind the promises he had made, not only to her, but to 
the Squire also, and, with the utmost good-humour, 
cried out, “ A truce, Peggy ; remember the gammon, 
my girl! Have a little patience ; I cannot leave off old 
tricks all at once. What hast got for dinner ? I have 
but a very little time to eat it in.” On this, his wife 
bustled about; and, having laid a cloth, took out some 
cold beef, and said, she should have made him a dump- 
ling if the lady bad not come in and hindered her ; but 
that she would get him a bit of something hot for sup- 
per. James soon dispatched his meal, and returned to 
his labour ; and, by the time he came back in the even- 
ing, his wife had entirely recovered her good-humour, 
and resolved to be friends with Goody Prat. 

Though the old woman lived at the very next door, 
Mrs. Kingsman got no opportunity of speaking to her. 
Shame made Goody wish to shun the eye of those whom 
the bad used so unhandsomely, so she locked up her 
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doors, and went out that very afternoon ip a neighbour’# 
cart, which was going to a market-town, in which she 
had- a daughter married and settled, and took the first 
opportunity of pouring her grief into her bosom, and 
declaring that she would leave her place of abode. The 
daughter, who had been brought up in a charity-school, 
and lived afterwards with a single lady, who took a 
great deal of pains to instruct her, by which means she 
became a sensible woman, well knew that it was her 
duty to succour her parents ; so she said every thing she 
could think of to comfort her mother, persuaded her 
by no means to quit her house, and promised to go to 
-the village, and speak to Mrs. Kingsman upon the sub- 
ject. Three days, however, passed before she could get 
leisure to do this; and, in the mean while, poor Goody 
fretted herself almost into a fit of sickness y however, at 
last Iter daughter went to the village, and brought back 
the pleasing news, that her mother’s peace was made, 
which greatly relieved Goody's ind ; but still a strong 
sense of shame remained ; however, she took up cou- 
rage to return home ; and in a narrow lane, through 
which the cart passed, she met James Kingsman, who 
spoke so very friendly to her, that she was quite com- 
forted. Tue next day beiDg Sunday, Janies proposed 
to bis w ife to go and ask Goody to come and sit with her 
while he read the Bible. 

With much delight the poor old woman accepted 
the invitation, and from that time a perfect reconcilia- 
tion took piace, and a happy ore it was for Mrs. 
Kingsman, for she soon after had the misfortune to slip 
mid sprain her ancle very badly y on which occasion 
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Goody Prat endeavoured to make amends for her late 
error, by showing all possible kindness : she made her 
neighbour’s bed, swept her room, bathed her ancle, 
and, in short, performed every friendly office for her 
in her power. Both James and his wife were ex- 
ceedingly pleased with the old woman’s grateful be- 
haviour, and he did not even joke her as he had 
threatened to do, but often asked her to stay while he 
read to his wife in the evenings ; and by hearing him 
she was soon furnished with something more pleasant 
to talk about, than the worldly affairs of her neigh- 
bours. 

Mrs. Andrews having heard of Mrs. Kingsman’s ac- 
cident, called in to see her, and was exceedingly 
pleased at finding her and Goody Prat sitting together 
in the most friendly manner. A painful recollection 
of the scene which had passed in the cottage when 
she last saw the lady, made Goody start from her seat, 
and offer to go away; but Mrs. Andrews spoke so 
kindly to her, that she was encouraged to sit down 
again, and the lady, before she went away, promised 
to call and see her little garden, of whuh Goody was 
very proud, for it was in nice order, James Kingsman 
having lent her a hand to put it to rights. In a few 
days the lady performed her promise, and congratu- 
lated Goody on the harmony she observed between her 
' and her neighbours. Goody Prat thanked Mrs. Andrews, 
and said, she was very happy now, but should never 
recollect that day, in which she was so put to shame, 
■ without great pain. Mrs. Andrews, finding her so .pro- 
perly aflected with- a sense of her fault, forbore 
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to remonstrate, and kindly said, she had called upon 
her before, but could not find her at home. " Ah, 
Madam !” replied Goody, " I went from home for a 
little while : I could have been glad to fly away from 
» the place for ever ; but my daughter persuaded me to 

return. I could not meet your eye. Madam, nor indeed 
look any body in the face, and I was ready to sink into 
the earth when you came into James Kingsman's the 
other day .” — “ This,” said Mrs. Andrews, “ was the 
, effect of conscience, Mrs. Prat ; and since you listen to 

this inward monitor, far be it from me to reproach you j 
on the contrary, be assured of my good opinion.” The 
kindness of the lady delighted the poor woman, and she 
told her she had taken great pains to correct her fault, 
and had prayed to God every day of her life, to set a 
watch before her lips, and keep the door of her mouth. 
Mrs. Andrews replied, that she had taken a very proper 
method ; and she did not at all doubt, but that God 
would give her strength to keep her good resolutions. 
Goody thanked her a hundred times, and said she 
heartily hoped God would reward her kindness by the 
blessing which he had promised to the peace-makers. 
From this time to the day of her death, she lived hap- 
pily with allber neighbours. 
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TALE XI. 

THE VILLAGE FESTIVAL ; OR, MERIT 
REWARDED. 

It was mentioned in a former tale, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrews had concerted a scheme with the neighbouring 
gentry, for promoting conjugal happiness in the village; 
and that, preparatory to it, a paper was dispersed, con- 
cerning the proper behaviour of husbands and wives. 

The hint of this plan was taken from the institution 
at Whichnover (which has been described before *) ; 
but as in that more was required than could well be 
expected from human beings, especially from those who 
had not had the advantage of a liberal education, and 
who, tmfortunately, for want of a friend to advise them, 
had contracted bad habits, which could not be rooted 
ent all at once, this good gentleman resolved not to 
propose such very severe terms as Sir Philip de Somer- 
ville’s, which seemed to him rather calculated to save, 
the Knight's bacon; whereas, his wish was to distribute 
his own. 

Mr. Andrews considering with himself, that keeping 
the sabbath holy was a very likely means to reform 
people from every kind of vice, and put them upon 
endeavouring to correct whatever was amiss in their 
tempers and dispositions, raised a subscription among 
the neighbouring gentry ; and proposed to give to every 
man, whether married or single, who should go to 

* See page <5. 
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church constantly morning and afternoon for a whole 
year, never absenting himself but from real necessity, a 
new coat, and to every woman a new camlet gown on 
the same conditions. Whoever was obliged to be 
absent, was to give in the reason for being so to the 
Vicar, to be minuted down, that inquiry might be 
made into the truth of it. 

With the design of promoting sobriety and good order, 
the Squire further proposed to give to every man who 
could truly say, that he had never been drunk or played 
at any unlawful game in the course of the year, a new 
hat', and the same to every woman who had not stayed 
at any fair or wake to dance, or been on any frolic 
that might call her discretion as a wife, or her modesty 
as a maiden, in question. 

In order to promote good housewifery, Mrs. Andrews 
promised to give to every woman who had a family of 
children, whose clothes, as well as her own, were kept 
tidily mended, a new petticoat, or any other article of 
dress she should most stand in need of. 

And to every married man and woman who had lived 
in such a degree of peace and harmony, as never to 
have given each other a blow, called bad names, or 
used what might be termed abusive language, or wilfully 
teased and fretted each other, a piece of bacon of equal 
value with the gammon which was reserved for James 
Kingsman ; and to every young man and woman, who 
had kept true to their sweethearts during that time, a 
silk handkerchief. 

As a further encouragement, every man and woman 
who obtained the rewards was to have a testimonial, 
vety nicely written by some of the boys in the charity- 
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school, and pasted on stiff paper, naming the reward 
each person had obtained, and the nature of the merit 
for which it was given. 

As soon as these proposals were made known, a ge- 
neral emulation to excel in goodness prevailed in the 
village : this, through the kind admonitions of Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrews, the Vicar, and other gentry, was kept 
up j and the inward testimony of a good conscience 
made both men and women impatiently long for the ex- 
piration of the year. 

On the Sunday preceding the wished-for day, no- 
tice was given in the church of its approach, and of the 
intention of the benefactors to make the necessary in- 
quiries ; and every person was desired to go to the 
Vicar for a certificate respecting his or her attendance at 
public worship. 

In the course of the year Mrs. Andrews had made it 
her business frequently to inspect the apparel, and 
question the women : and very high pleasure had she 
received from finding all the houses neat, the children 
tidy, and every thing well mended, excepting in a 
few places, where sickness had prevented the women 
and girls from exerting themselves as they wished to 
do. — It is needless to say that allowances were made 
for them, and relief afforded. — The others received 
certificates from Mrs. Andrews, in which, with great 
delight, she mentioned, that family peace had met with 
very little interruption. — Not a single blow had been 
given by husband or wife, nor any abusive language. — 
Mrs. Kingsman in particular verv joyfully declared, 
that if ever husband in the world deserved a gammon of 
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bacon for rising a wife k’mdly, hers did ; and she was as 
happy with him as she could wish to be. 

Mr. Andrews very humanely considered, that the re- 
formation which had taken place in the village, had 
occasioned a considerable loss of business to the land- 
lord of the George, who was really a very good kind 
of man, and by no means a promoter of riot and in- 
temperance, and his wife was a very good woman ; there- 
fore Mr. Andrews, in order to show his approbation 
of his conduct, bespoke a good dinner, at his own 
expense, for the men and women who should obtain 
the allotted prizes, and contrived other things in his 
favour, which will be mentioned hereafter. 

When the welcome day arrived, the men worked as 
usual till break fast-ti me, and then went home to clean 
themselves, while the women set their houses to rights, 
and prepared for joining their husbands. 

The good Vicar and his wife, taking into considera- 
tion that it would be fatiguing to the ancient men 
and women to go with the younger ones to the George, 
and that it would relieve the mothers very much to 
take the little children out of the way for that day, 
provided a separate repast for them j to this ail the little 
ones who were able to run about, and could be prevailed 
upon to stay without their mothers, were invited, and 
all the big girls, who amused themselves with dancing, 
singing, See. while the old folk sat quietly, and talked 
over old stories, or walked about the garden and fields 
as their strength admitted. As for the great boys who were 
under the age of sixteen, they were allowed to go to 
the Squire’s, where bats and balls, See. were provided 
for their amusement in a large field, and they had a 
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very excellent feast of beef and plum - pudding: 
After the husbands and wives had dressed themselves 
in their best apparel, they assembled at the Squire’s, 
and produced their certificates,' which they had received 
from the Vicar and Mrs. Andrews. Instead of putting 
the married folk to the oath, as war, the custom at 
Whichnover, Mr. Andrews examined the certificates, 
and asked the married men, whether their wives 
had behaved well to them ? All replied, that indeed 
they had.— He then inquired whether their own con- 
sciences would bear witness for them to the several 
articles proposed ; to which all present separately re- 
plied, that their consciences could answer for them, that 
they had neither quarrelled, with their wives, played at 
Unlawful games, nor got drunk, during the whole year, 

Mr. Andrews then addressed himself to the married, 
women, who replied in like manner ; and the Squire* 
to the great delight of all parties, called out, " Thb 
bacon is sours 5” on which the whole company of 
men gave a loud huzza. 

The young men and women next came forward, 
and with bashful countenances received the reward of 
faithful love. Some persons, who were conscious that 
they had not performed the conditions required, stayed 
away ; but the number of these was very small, and 
they were so thoroughly mortified at being absent from 
this joyful festival, that they resolved not to put them- 
selves so to shame another year. 

It was observed by Mrs. Andrews with great plea- 
sure, that, of all the women present, none had happier 
countenances than James Kingsman’s and Will Hud- 
son’s wives — a plain-proof that their minds wore atoase j. 
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■or was there any woman among thenrf neater than Mrs. 
Perkins. 

From the Squire’s house the company proceeded to 
the George, where they were regaled with a plentiful 
dinner, and amused themselves with innocent sports, 
and cheerful conversation, which was much enlivened 
by the drollery of James Kingsman, who was in high 
spirits, but avoided playing any teasing tricks, or making 
any cutting speeches. 

Early in the evening they walked in regular pro- 
cession through the village. First of all went a fiddler, 
and a piper, playing a merry tune j after them came a 
number of young men and women bearing branches 
of evergreens ; then followed a young man and his 
sweetheart, carrying between them a neat basket, 
adorned with flowers, and containing the gammon op 
bacon ; after them marched, band in hand, James 
Kingsman and his wife. The rest of the party followed 
in the same order, the young men and women bearing 
the prize of conjugal love for the married ones. When 
they arrived at the Vicar’s, they stopped at the green 
before his house to refresh themselves, and that the an- 
cient people, and the children, might have a view of 
the cavalcade. When each person who chose it had 
partaken of the Vicar’s good cheer, they set off in the 
same order ; but as they arrived at their own houses, 
they took leave of -their friends ; and by this means the 
company dispersed without noise or confusion, and the 
old people hobbled after, accompanied by the littla 
children and the girls. 

In the course of the week each man and woman re- 
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ceived the promised rewards, and a testimonial to Iher- 
following effect : 

“ On such a day, James Kingsman and Margaret his- 
wife received from John Andrews, Esq. a gammon of 
bacon, as a reward for studying each other’s temper, 
and governing their own, for a whole year. The same 
man also received a coat, and the woman a gown, for 
regular attendance on public worship. — May this testi- 
monial serve to remind them of 'he pleasures and ad- 
vantages of well-doing , and encoimige them to keep the 
paths of peace and holiness to the end of their lives!” 

On the following Sunday all the parties appeared 
in their new garments, nor did the young men and 
women omit to display the reward of faithful love ; the 
former tied their handkerchiefs round their necks, the 
latter wore them shawl-fashion upon their shoulders. 
Mrs. Andrews had contrived to buy a pair of handker- 
chiefs for every pair of lovers ; so that, whoever were 
inconstant, afterwards might be considered as deserters 
flying from their colours. The good Vicar preached a 
sermon very suitable to the occasion, in which he called 
upon his parishioners to ask their own hearts, whether 
they had not, upon the whole, led much happier lives 
than formerly ; and whether they had not saved money 
by dividing the produce of their labour with their wives 
and families; and after expatiating on the blessing of 
domestic peace, he exhorted them to be sober and regu- 
lar for the future, and to live together as Christians 
ought to do. 

Many of the neighbouring gentry, who came from 
other villages to see the procession, were so pleased with 
the appearance of joy and decent pride in the counte- 
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nances of the happy troop, that they resolved to adopt 
the same mode with their labourers and workmen; 
and in succeeding years it became a general, regular 
custom with them, which was attended with the hap- 
piest effects ; for it proved one mean of insensibly les- 
sening the parish rates. 


TALE XII. 

the conscientious publicans. 

I have hitherto called the George an alehouse, but 
it was in fact an inn, though not much used as such, 
excepting by post-boys, who, as it stood in a turnpike- 
road, mi.de -it a house of call in their return from 
London. Other travellers occasionally stopped here, 
though few lodged ; whoever did so, found a very neat, 
quiet apartment. 

Notwithstanding this house had been the resort of 
many idle fellows, Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson had con- 
ducted themselves in such a manner as to avoid re- 
proach ; no one could accuse them of having made 
•use of any arts to allure men to spend that mouey 
in their house, which ought to have been laid out 
on their families, neither were they ever known to 
join with their guests in any acts of intemperance ; 
on the contrary, they practised sobriety, and promoted 
it as far as their duty required, each of them having 
a regard to the health of their bodies, and the wel- 
fare of their souls, which made them resolve not to 
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endanger either, by getting into a habit of drinking 
to excess. — I do not think that either of them ever 
drank a dram. 

This worthy landlord and his wife made it a point of 
conscience to observe strict honesty, in respect both 
to the quality and quantity of the liquor and provision 
they served, and would have scorned to score up a 
single pint even of small beer that was not drank, or 
to urge a man to have a drop more than he called for of 
his own accord ; nay, they frequently endeavoured to 
persuade their guests to go home. 

If a traveller bespoke a bed, Mrs. Jefferson never 
failed to see that the sheets and every thing were 
well aired ; for she said, she should think herself 
guilty of a kind of murder, if any person, through her 
neglect, caught cold in her house, so as to occasion 
his death, as she had heard many a one had done 
by the carelessness of landladies and their servants 
who put damp sheets upon their beds ; both she and 
her husband considered their guests, for the- time they 
stayed, as members of tboir own family, and treated 
them accordingly. 

Mr. Jefferson was as careful to see that the beasts 
which were put into his stable had the provender which 
their masters ordered: for (as he observed) it is a 
sad thing, nay, a sinful thing, when a horse has per-" 
formed a journey, and wants refreshment, to cut the 
poor dumb creature’s meal short, and defraud its master 
of his money, for the sake of adding to the profits of the 
landlord or his servants. 

Notwithstanding their good principles and exemplary 
conduct, these worthy people had many riotous scenes 
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"rn their house, while the men were out of employ- 
ment, and at vaiiance with their wives, and had 
often found it impossible to go both of tlvgm to church 
on a Sunday, but never omitted it without regretting 
it as a misfortune and disappointment. Sincerely re- 
joiced, therefore, were they, when the reform, which 
Mi and Mrs. Andrews projected in the village, fur- 
nished them wito a good pretence for restraining their 
guests in those practices which they always thought 
wrong, but which, till then, they knew not how to 
put a stop to without entirely giving up their house j 
a sacrifice too great to be expected, as- they had no 
other employment to turn to for a livelihood, for 
neither of them was brought up to any trade, but 
they had lived in service from their youth to their 
marriage. 

Mr. Andrews was himself a man of strict sobriety, 
and very averse to meetings at taverns, or any other 
places, where gentlemen sometimes assemble for the 
professed purpose of pushing the bottle about j yet he 
did not reprobate the whole class of public-house- 
keepers, but liberally supposed, that there were among 
them many well-disposed persons, who would rejoice 
to follow their calling in a manner consistent with 
the law of God and the law of the land, if they 
bad courage to refuse those who desired them to do 
-otherwise j and was so much pleased to find his tenants 
at the George among the number of them, that he pro- 
mised them every degree of encouragement and pro- 
jection in his power to give, if they would but fall 
in with his plan of reformation ; and as an earnest 
of his good-will, when he proposed to his workmen 
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to spend their evenings at home, he lessened the rent of 
the George, and said, that if he had not been the owner 
of the house he would have made Jefferson a present 
annually of the sum he now abated, rather than have 
given him any cause to think himself oppressed or injured. 

Jefferson and his wife did not fail to acknowledge 
this favour with gratitude, and promised to yield to. 
the Squire’s directions in all things, assuring him, that 
they had suffered a great deal of uneasiness on account 
of the irregular doings which they had been obliged to 
submit to ; but Jefferson said, that as he knew the trim 
of the men in the neighbourhood, he would make bold 
to offer one piece of advice to his honour, which was, 
not to be too violent and positive w’ith them 5 for they 
were at present a disorderly set, and he was afraid harsh 
measures would make them desperate. 

Mr. Andrews said, he should proceed ill a different 
manner, by exciting them to industry, and convincing 
them, that they would be happier at home with their 
families, than in lounging and drinking in a public- 
house 5 and the reader has already been acquainted 
with the happy success of his gentle remonstrances, 
which, as Mr. Andrews observed, had convinced him, 
that the landlord's advice was very judicious, and that 
poor men would be ready to hearken to reason, if their 
superiors would condescend to address themselves to 
their understandings instead of using compulsion, which 
only raises a spirit of pride and resentment, that leads 
them into greater excesses. 

When the good gentleman had accomplished his 
point, and saw the men in general contented to pass 
their evenings under their own roofs, he contrived 
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the following plan, for the mutual benefit of them and 
their landlord. He agreed to pay Jefferson two-pence 
a day for a mug of ale for every one of his workmen 
who went home to his family after he left work. This 
the landlord either sent or carried round to them at 
supper-time : his doing so was a great mean of pro- 
moting sobriety j and was less trouble to him, and more 
comfortable to his wife, than it would have been to en- 
tertain a set of riotous guests in their house. 

As a further help to the landlord, a benefit-club 
was established upon a very liberal plan, to which 
gentlemen and ladies subscribed their shilling a month 
as honorary members, in order to increase the fund ; and 
to show that the gentry hy no means wished to deprive 
fheir poor neighbours of the pleasure of associating 
together in moderation, they allowed their workmen 
to meet at the George one evening in a month, when 
they had ended their day’s labour, and stay two hours ; 
but insisted on the landlord’s ringing a bell at the ex- 
piration of that time, as a signal for their departure. 
On these occasions a pint of beer was allowed to each 
man, besides that sent to their own houses, which, 
was paid for out of the club-money. And it was also 
resolved, that once a year a handsome dinner should 
be given, when the rewards of merit were distributed. 

As there were among the workmen several unmar- 
ried ones, to whom it was convenient to victual at 
the George, an ordinary was provided at a moderate 
price, at which no man exceeded the bounds of tem- 
perance either in eating or drinking j and, in general, 
there was great peace and harmony in the house. If 
any disturbance arose, the landlord interfered, and 
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was generally successful in reconciling the disputes, 
which were much easier to settle than those which 
take place in gaming or drinking parties, in which 
men usually lose their reason for a time, so as to have 
no command over their passions, and are frequently 
driven into outrage and violence through a covetous love 
of gain. 

The George was now become what inns were origi- 
nally designed to be, and what the good landlord and 
landlady had long wished to make it — a comfortable 
place of rest and refreshment for weary and hungry 
travellers, and their cattle j and Jefferson might, with 
the greatest truth, write under bis sign. Good entertain* 
went for man and horse ; for here both might certainly 
meet with such provisions and accommodations as 
would enable them, by the blessing of God, to pursue 
their journey with renewed strength. It was also 
a very safe and convenient place for those to repair to, 
who, not being housekeepers, would otherwise have 
been at a great loss for a dinner. 

It is true, Jefferson did not draw so much liquor as 
formerly, but he made no bad debts, was punctual in 
his payments, and, upon the whole, ai tolerably good 
Customer to the brewer, especially when, the reputation 
of the house was thoroughly established. 

Besides what arose from the sale of liquor#, Mr. 
Jefferson and his wife were literal victuallers ; fos they 
•old a great deal of salted meat to their neighbours, many 
of whom found it very handy to buy of them a slice of 
bot or cold beef, or a small piece of well-cured bacon, 
which they had cheaper than they could have obtained it 
in any other way. 
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Another article of much profit to them was honey, 
of which they sold a great deaL in the village, and 
sent a large quantity to London every year. Besidea 
this, they farmed a little laud : so that one way or 
other they had a comfortable income, and lived in great 
credit. 

It was really very pleasing to go into this public- 
house, especially to people who have seen and felt 
the want of good accommodations for travellers in 
foreign countries. 

As l wish to do all possible justice to the characters 
of this worthy couple, I will give a few instances 
of their conduct, which reflect great credit on them, 
and show, at the same time, that the- business of inn- 
keepers, so for from preventing their performing the 
common offices of humanity, often affords them op- 
portunities of rendering the most essential services to 
their follow-creatures. 

It happened once, that a poor soldier, who was quar- 
tered at the George, was taken exceedingly ill of a fever j 
the company he belonged to was to march the next day, 
and he was not able to join them. 

Some inn-keepers would have murmured at the 
trouble and charge that were likely to fall upon them ; 
but these good people felt the tenderest compassion 
for the poor sufferer; they considered a soldier not 
merely as a fellow-creature, but as one who bad en- 
gaged himself to endure all hardships, and even sacri- 
fice his life, if necessary, for the good of his country; 
and they thought it the duty of those upon whom sol- 
diers were quartered, to act the part of friends towards 
them aa long as they stayed under their roof; not that 
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Jefferson would allow the men to take what liberties 
they pleased ; on the contrary, he let them know, as 
soon as they entered his doors, that he expected them 
to consider his house as his castle, him as the command- 
ing officer, as far as the peace of his family and 
guests was concerned, and themselves as a part of 
the garrison, to whom he should show justice and 
kindness, and grant every reasonable indulgence; but 
would suffer no riotous doings, nor submit to any im- 
positions. 

It is worthy of remark, that the soldiers quartered 
with him were in general civil, orderly, and grateful ; 
and very seldom riotous. Mr. Jefferson, indeed, 
would not supply these military guests with liquor 
enough to intoxicate them ; but when their officers 
would allow them to work, he endeavoured to procure 
some employment for them in the village, or set them 
to work himself in his own garden and fields. 

It is a pity that inn-keepers in general do not act 
upon the same principles. Troops, to be sure, are a- 
heavy charge, especially if they have horses ; but the 
manner in which soldiers are in general treated irri- 
tates them to put their landlord to the utmost expense 
in their power, and this again provokes the landlord to 
show resentment ; by which mean perpetual enmity is 
kept up between those who must of necessity live toge- 
ther fora time, and who should, from this consideration, 
if duty were out of the question, endeavour to promote 
each other's interest and happiness. 

Another instance of propriety of conduct in Mr. 
Jefferson was this : A jolly tar, named Jack Bond, who 
£ad a handsome sum to receive when his ship was paid 
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off, was tempted to go with his messmates to- a public- 
house in Plymouth, where they got very forward in 
liquor. Jack Bond, though a very orderly fellow 
when sober, was like one beside himself when drunk, 
but not at all given to quarrelling ; on the contrary, 
his honest generous disposition, when reason was ab- 
sent, led him into excesses of lileralily beyond what 
he could afford, and he thought only of how he 
should spend the most money. The other sailors got 
some within-side, and some on the top of a stage that 
was going to London, except one man, who, having 
a large family, for whom he was very thoughtful, 
proposed to walk. “ No, my lad,” said Jack Bond, 

“ it shall never be said that one. of the crew of the 
most noble ship the Hero was obliged to tramp on foot 
to town, after hazarding his life and limbs for his 
king and country; nor will I travel like one of the 
lubbers, by a stage-coach, when I have money enough 
to go like an admiral — I will have a post-chaise, Tom, 
and you shall ride too; — but, harkee, Tom, keep / 
below, I say, for I will be captain of her, and nobody 
shall go on deck but myself." On this he immediately 
ordered a post-chaise, and having made his messmate 
get into it, he seated himself on the top, and rode in 
triumph, huzzaing and singing through every town 
and village till he came to Mr. Jefferson’s, where he 
proposed to take up a night’s lodging, as he had once 
passed a very merry evening there with James Kingsman j 
but his shipmate chose to walk on. As soon as Jack 
arrived, after heartily shaking hands with the landlord, 
he inquired for his former companion, and was greatly 
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baulked when be heard that he was gone to the Squire’s 
town-house with a load of hay, was not expected 
back till the next night, and that he was not likely to 
come to the George, as he had now made it a constant 
custom to pass his evenings at home. Jack then in- 
quired what company there was in the house, and 
found that there was none would suit his turn ; on which 
he swore, that the landlord should drink a bowl of 
punch with him himself. Mr. Jefferson had no ob- 
jection to a glass of punch in moderation, and thought 
it better to consent, than to provoke him to go on to 
London in the humour he then was, where, perhaps, 
be might fall into the way of sharpers, who would 
rob or cheat him of his dearly-earned money ; so he 
showed him into a neat room, and took his place at 
the table with him, while Mrs. Jefferson prepared a 
oice supper ; but instead of pushing the glass about, 
the landlord tried to amuse the honest tar from attending 
to the bowl, by telling him many droll stories, asking 
questions about his voyage, and singing with him songs 
relating to a seafaring life; and by the time supper was 
ready, the effects of the liquor he had drank at Plymouth 
and on the road were pretty well gone off; and Mrs. 
Jefferson, who, at her husband's desire, sat down with 
them, being requested to sing, began, in a very moving 
manner, the following song : 

, f 

And are you sure the news is true^ 

And are you sure he-’s well ? 

This is no time to think of work,, 

I must set by my wheel. 
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Give me my cloak, I ’ll to the quay. 

And welcome him on shore ; 

But why do I thus lose my time f 
Perhaps he ’s at the door. 

Lie still, lie still, my beating breast, 

Ah ! welcome him on shore j 

Perhaps from me no more he’ll roam. 

Or trust the rude seas more. 

The cold blasts of the wintry wind 
That thrill’d late through my heart, 

Are all blown by, and Donald 's safe } 

Till death we ne’er shall part. 

But what puts parting in my head ? 

It may be far away ; 

The present moment 's sure Our own. 

The next we ne’er may see. 

Lie still, lie still, my beating heart j 
Hark ! hark ! he ’s at the door ! 

Perhaps from me no more to part. 

Nor trust the rough seas more. 

This song so affected Jack, by recalling to mind his 
own dear expecting wife and children, that the tears 
started from his eyes, and he cried out, “ Poor Bet is 
now looking out so for me 1 What a fool have I been, 
to let liquor put her and my dear lads and lasses out 
of my head ! Get a post-chaise directly, landlord, 
and I will fly to them.” Mr. Jefferson replied, that 
there was no post-chaise to be had in the village. 
" Rig me a horse then,” said the sailor. “ That I 
would do with all my heart,” said Mr. Jefferson, “ but 
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I an» afraid, master, mine is too frisky for you.” — 
" What ! do you think I cannot steer him ?” said Jack. 
" You think he will upset me, I suppose;— I will walk 
then.” Mrs. Jefferson begged he would not think of 
that, and told him, he might rest contented, as she 
had begged of his shipmate to call on Mrs. Bond, and 
tell her where he was. On hearing this. Jack suffered 
himself to be persuaded to go to bed, where he slept 
some hours longer than he intended, which is not to 
be wondered at, considering how much he had drank, 
and how far he bad travelled. 

The first sight our honest tar saw, when he went 
down stairs in the morning, was his dear Bet and 
his children, getting out of a stage-coach, which stop- 
ped at the inn. It is needless to say they had a joy- 
ful meeting. Jack was now able to reflect on the 
honourable part the landlord had acted by him, and 
gave him a thousand thapks, declaring that he wag 
one of the honestest, heartiest fellows he had ever 
met with in bis life. His wife also expressed her 
gratitude for the very great kindness of Mrs. Jefferson, 
and said, she had relieved her from a state of great 
uneasiness ; for that on going to the inn at London, 
in expectation of her husband's coming by the stage, 
as he had wrote word he should do, she was sadly 
alarmed by the report of his shipmates, that he set off 
very forward in liquor, on a post-chaise ; and she was 
just got back to her lodging in great grief, not knowing 
what course to pursue, when Tom Shepherd arrived 
with an account of his safety. 

Jack Bond now insisted on having a good dinner 
dressed, which the landlord and lady set about pro- 
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viding, as they could do it with a safe conscience j 
for, as Mr. Jefferson observed, a man in his sober senses 
had certainly a right to bespeak what he thought 
proper, to treat his wife and children with after so 
long an absence ; but declared, that never while he 
breathed, would he give any one just cause to say, 
that he sucked the blood of the brave, which he thought 
those might be said to do, who entice sailors to spend # 
their mopey wasteful/y. 

When dinner was over, the jolly tar and his family 
took their leave, and returned home ; and Jack de- * 
dared, he would never pass the George without stopping 
to drink with his honest host. 

I cannot dismiss these worthy publicans without 
mentioning their very kind behaviour to their own 
servants. — When Mrs. Jefferson first came to the 
George, she took as an apprentice, a parish girl, about 
fourteen years old, who had been taken great care of 
by the mistress of the workhouse, and was very notable 
and handy. At this time the house was much fre- 
quented by tlie villagers, and the girl was in very great 
danger of being seduced by some of the idle fellows. < 
Mrs. Jefferson, knowing this, took as much care of 
her as if she had been her own daughter, and would 
never suffer her to carry any thing to them, but con- 
trived to set her about business in another part of the 
house, or else kept her uuder her own eye ; by which 
means she grew up sober and modest, and proved a 
very faithful servant. Mr. Jefferson had for a waiter a 
parish lad, to whom he was equally kind. 

How much to be lamented it is, that the generality of 
landladies are so very careless of the poor girls that are 
« r 5 
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hired to them, who, in general, become so bold and vul- 
gar, by living in their service, that they are unfit for 
any regular families afterwards. 

It is likewise a great pity, that parents and others, 
who have girls to put out, do not consider, beforehand, 
the dangers to which they expose them, by placing 
them in such situations. But the complaint is, that 
there are scarcely any other kinds of services to be had 
for the daughters of the poorest kind of people. Other 
housekeepers object to the trouble of girls, on account 
of the hazard they run of their leaving them as soon as 
they have made them useful. The complaint, I must 
say, is too well founded ; but would this be the case if 
mothers themselves took pains to teach their girls to be 
tidy and notable, instructed them to be humble and 
grateful to their superiors, admonished them to stay in 
their places, taught them to be modest and discreet, 
and accustomed them, from their infancy, to keep the 
Sabbath-day holy, and live as if they knew they were 
always under the eye of God ? I will venture to say, it 
would be very different ; and my earnest advice is, that 
parents will send their children to Sunday schools and 
Schools of industry, and endeavour to second, to the 
best of their power, the good instructions they will 
there receive 5 and, above all, to set them a good ex- 
ample. 

But to return to our worthy publicans. Jt would be 
e>y to multiply anecdotes of their honourable and 
praisewor hy behaviour ; but those already recited, are 
sufficient to show that they acted upon religious prinr 
ciples ; and that, as far as they could control others, 
they kept a most orderly and regular house. After re- 
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enabling a number of years at the George, they saved 
money enough to retire from business, and spent the 
remainder of their days in a quiet, comfortable retreat. 
Having no children, they took a niece to live with them, 
whose weak state of health prevented her getting a live- 
lihood ; and to her, at their death, they bequeathed the 
little matter they had saved. 

At the end of the book will be inserted an extract 
from the Public-house-keeper’s Monitor, from which 
Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson learned their duty as landlord 
and landlady. 


TALE XIII. 

THE UNEXPECTED REFORMATION’. 

It very seldom happens, that persons who fall into » 
habit of hard drinking, forsake it ; but the following in^ 
Stance affords encouragement to those who may be de- 
sirous of reforming their lives, but want resolution to 
attempt it, from an idea, that they cannot possibly 
exist without the usual quantity of strong drink, and 
that the good opinion of the world once lost is never to 
be regained. 

Mr. Tolboys, an eminent merchant, had a coachman, 
named Joseph Rrown, an honest, sober, good-natured 
young fellow, who had lived with him from a lad, and 
whom he had gradually raised to that place : and Mrs. 
Tolboys had a house-maid, whom she had taken at a 
very early age, and brought her up to her hand. A 
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mutual affection took place between these worthy fel- 
low-servants j and Mr. Tolboys, who was always a 
•promoter of matrimony, encouraged them to make a 
match, promising to let Joseph and his wife keep their 
places as long as should be agreeable and convenient to 
themselves, provided they behaved well, and to lend 
them assistance whenever they should form any other 
plan of life. 

Before the expiration of the first year, the expectation 
of a child made it expedient for Joseph and his wife to 
have a house of their own ; they accordingly left their 
places for this purpose ; shortly after they were settled 
in their new habitation, their happiness was heightened 
by the birth of a fine little boy ; and both parents found 
in this increase of family an additional spur to their in- 
dustry. 

For a little time, Joseph continued to drive the coach 
as usual ; but as various circumstances made it incon- 
venient for him to attend constantly, another coachman 
was, at Joseph’s request, hired in his room ; but Mr. 
Tolboys did not forget his promise of befriending his 
faithful servants. 

The village in which Joseph rented a small house, 
was about four miles from London, and several of the 
inhabitants were citizens, who kept houses for their 
families in the country for the sake of the air, but were 
themselves obliged to go constantly every day backwards 
and forwards, to and from town. Some of these had no 
carriages of their own, so that there was good employ- 
ment for a stage-coach ; and the owner of one hap- 
pening to die about this time, made a very fa- 
vourable opening for Jpreph, who, with a little sum 
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from his good master, added to his own and his wife’s 
savings, purchased the coach and a pair of able horses; 
and haring solicited the custom of the neighbours, 
which they very cheerfully promised, he entered on the 
business of a stage-coachman with a fair prospect of 
success. 

Joseph’s wife being an industrious woman, resolved 
to do all in her power towards the maintenance of the 
family ; and, being a quick and remarkably neat work- 
woman, she took in needle-work, the profits of which 
made some addition to their income. In this manner 
they went on for some years, during which time they 
had three girls aDd two boys, whom, with a little assist- 
ance from friends, they contrived to clothe neatly, and 
put to school. 

As Joseph’s customers usually stayed in London from 
Saturday night till Monday morning, he was peculiarly 
happy in the opportunity of attending divine service on 3 
Sunday, which he did not fail to embrace ; and he and 
his wife went in turns to church, one in the morning, 
the other in the afternoon. In short, they led most 
comfortable lives, happy in each other’s affections, and 
the good opinion of the neighbourhood, accompanied by 
that inward serenity of mind, which arises from the 
testimony of a good conscience. 

At length, unfortunately for them, a public-house 
in the neighbourhood was to let, belonging to an emi- 
nent brewer, who was a very good landlord. Joseph 
thought the keeping of this house would be a very 
eligible situation for him, and had great reason to think 
the owner would accept him as a tenant, because this 
gentleman was among the number of those who occa- 
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sionally showed him great kindness : however, he 
thought proper to ask Mr. Tolboys' advice, who endea* 
voured to dissuade him from the undertaking, knowing 
that neither Joseph nor his wife were calculated for it ; 
but his- arguments were over-ruled by those which were 
urged by other friends, and the almost certain prospect 
of getting money ; so Mr. Tolboys gave up his opinion, 
and, in an unhappy hour, this foolish couple relinquish- 
ed all the comforts of a retired cottage, and entered on 
the busy, tumultuous life of public-house-keepers. 

Mr. Tolboys put into their hand a little tract, men- 
tioned before, called The Public-house-keeper's Mo- 
nitor *, which they promised to read and consider, and 
they actually did so on the Sunday before they went into 
the public-house, and formed many good resolutions ; 
but no sooner were they got in, than they found such 
constant employment, of one kind or other, that not 
only their Monitor, but their Bible and Prayer-book 
also, were laid, by on a shelf, where they long remained, 
covered with dust, as useless lumber : neither of them 
found leisure to go to church, and their good resolutions 
were forgotten. 

This house was p>ucli frequented by a set of cus- 
tomers w ho could not easily be controlled ; and nei- 
ther the landlady nor landlord had courage to contradict 
them. 

Mrs. Brown now experienced a very disagreeable 
change. The sweet employment of nursing and at- 
tending her children, and sitting down quietly with her 
good man in the evening, were at an end, and she was 
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obliged to wait on a set of sottish guests, who shocked 
her ears with indecent and profane discourse, while her 
dear little babe was left to the care of a sluttish girl ; 
and the elder children, when from school, were tu- 
tored in wickedness, by listening to what passed in the 
alehouse, particularly on Sundays, when they ought 
to have been at church, receiving lessons of religion and 
virtue. 

Joseph continued to drive the stage-coach, but on 
the road was often tempted to drink with persons that 
used bis house, whom he accidentally met j and when 
he returned home, as he was a very pleasant com- 
panion, his guests generally insisted on his partaking 
of their liquor. Mrs. Brown was also frequently pre- 
vailed on to take a sip of what she drew, which the 
great fatigue she underwent made her fancy she stood in 
need of. 1 ' 

At first, both Joseph and his wife fretted a great deal 
at their change of circumstances ; but, having once 
passed the bounds of sobriety, they both, in a short 
time, acquired a habit of drinking to excess, which he 
Indulged, as has been before Observed, not only in his 
own house, but by stopping at different places on the 
road ; and she at home. 

Instead of that health, peaceableness, modesty, neat- 
ness, and propriety, which rendered their former little 
* dwelling a scene of happiness and comfort, their pre- 
sent abode exhibited nothing but drunkenness, quarrel- 
ling, and confusion. The bop. as they grew up, were 
rude, idle, and insolent ; the girls untidy, bold, and un- 
healthy. The father, in consequence of his drunken* 
ness, became morose and rude, even to his customers. 
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The mother grew immoderately large and unwieldy, 
and excessively idle and dirty. In short, the whole fa- 
mily were profligate to the highest degree, and no traces 
could be seen of those good qualities for which they 
were once so generally noticed. > 

After a few years had passed in this wretched man- 
'ner, the people who frequented the house, not finding 
such good accommodation and attendance as formerly, 
forsook it. 

Joseph lost his trade, and got in debt, not only with 
the brewer and the distiller, but with every tradesman 
be dqalt with ; poverty and distress overtook him ; his 
goods were seized, the coach and horses sold, aud the 
whole family reduced to a state of beggary. 

Their behaviour bad, for a long time, been such as 
to preclude all hope of relief from their opulent neigh- 
bours ; and none came to their assistance but Mr. and 
Mrs. Tolboys, who, out of regard to their former ser- 
vices, took compassion upon the wretched couple ; and, 
though their repeated remoustrauces had been slighted, 
they continued to be their friends, nay, I may say sup- 
porters. Mr. Tolboys could not take Joseph into his 
fiamily again as a domestic, lest he should corrupt the 
other servants, but he set him to work in the fields as 
a day-labourer j and Mrs. Tolboys paid atteution to his 
wife and daughters. 

Grief and shame soon completed what intemperance 
had begun in Mrs. Brown, and she died of a dropsy. 
One daughter had fallen a sacrifice before to dratn-drink- 
jpg ; the second lived with her father, in a little lodging 
that he had hired ; but left to herself, without any no- 
tions of duty or economy, she went on as might justly 
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be expected. Her manners, from her being brought 

up in a public-house, were very bold and forward j and 

when she was no more than sixteen she went off with a 

common soldier ; and she died in great wretchedness in 

• » 

a foreign country. Her sister, who was about nine 
years old, was put into a charity-school, where the 
gills were boarded and kept from their parents. One 
of the boys hired himself to be a drawer at an alehouse 
in town, which was frequented by a set of villains, who 
drew him in to be concerned in robberies, which at 
length occasioned his being transported, and he died on 
his passage. The youngest, who was about thirteen 
when bis mother died, was sent to sea by the Marine 
Society, and is at this time a very excellent sailor. 

What a melancholy picture is this of the fatal effects 
of intemperance ! But the sequel of the tale is more 
pleasing. 

When Joseph broke, the only things that were left 
of his former property, were his own and his children’s 
clothes, which the creditors kindly gave him. Even his 
Bible was sold, a circumstance which gave him much 
concern j for though he had slighted the Scriptures in 
his prosperous days, the good instructions he had before 
received, made him feel the want of them to console 
his misery. 

No sooner did he express to Mrs. Tolboys his regret 
for this loss, than she gave him a Bible and Common 
Prayer Book ; and it was delightful to see the joy with 
which he received the invaluable present from her 
hands. 

What no earthly friend could do, his divine Coun- 
sellor and Comforter effected. Joseph read daily in the 
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sacred volume 5 and, in consequence of its precepts, 
formed a steadfast resolution to amend his life, and be- 
gau by going regularly to cburcli. 

In a short time after this, the person who had 
bought his coach, died* and Joseph hired himself to 
drive it for the widow, who employed him only because 
she did not know where to get another man so well ac- 
quainted with the business. It was very humiliating to 
Joseph, to drive, as a hireling, that machine, of which 
he had once been tiie owner j aud he was exposed to 
many temptations j however, he bore his lot with pa- 
tience, resisted all allurements to vice, and was ex- 
tremely obliging to the passengers. 

Hts constitution had suffered a great deal by his for- 
mer intemperance, but be followed the directions given 
in Dr, Hale’s Tracts, and entirely recovered his health j 
he was also so happy as to find himself reinstated in the 
good opinion of his friends. 

Fortunately for him, the woman, for whom he drove 
the coach, having a good legacy left her by a relation, 
went to reside in her native country. A subscription 
was immediately set on foot for Joseph, by which a 
handsome sum was raised, and the coach and horses 
were purchased and presented to him. 

The poor man took possession of them with all pos- 
sible thankfulness, and assured his generous benefactors, 
that he . was fully convinced of the errors of his late 
conduct ■, and, having experienced the bitter conse- 
quences of a dissolute course, as well as the delightful 
fruits of virtue, hoped he should never abuse their good- 
ness. 
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His youngest daughter was now fourteen years old, 
and returned home a very notable, good girl. 

Joseph pursued his business with redoubled diligence 
and civility, and met with great encouragement ; and 
his daughter exerted herself to make home comfortable 
to him ; so that, in a very short time, his little lodging 
began to wear a very different appearance ; neatness by 
degrees was resumed, and a degree of domestic comfort, 
to which his heart had long been a stranger, dawned 
upon him. 

It were needless to mention every degree of his ad- 
vancement in the good path he had so happily entered ; 
suffice it to say, that through frugality, industry, and 
sobriety, he soon found his little stock mightily in- 
creased, so as to enable him to purchase a post-chaise ; 
aDd soon after he ventured to propose marriage to a very 
reputable woman, who had lived as housekeeper for 
some years to an old gentleman, who, at his death, had 
left her two hundred pounds. She accepted his offer, 
which was a very fortunate event for his daughter, who, 
by this means, had the advantage of a prudent guide for 
her unexperienced youth. 

Joseph Brown now got forward as rapidly as he had 
before sunk into wretchedness and poverty, till he be- 
came the owner of several handsome coaches, with job 
horses, which he let to families by the year, at a con- 
siderable profit. He rented a large and commodious 
house, one half of which he let in genteel lodgings 
during the summer season ; nor was it any disgrace to 
be under the same roof with Mr. and Mrs. Brown, who 
were both decent-behaved, creditable tradespeople. 

Prosperity never made Joseph forgetful of the Power 
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to whose forbearing mercy and bountiful goodness he 
was indebted for the opportunity of reformation, and 
for the numerous blessings which rewarded his return to 
the paths of virtue and religion. 


TALE XIV. 

THE GOOD SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

The kind attention which Mr. and Mrs. Andrews 
paid to their inferiors in the village where they re- 
sided, was not confined to such as came under the de- 
nomination of paupers, or labouring poor ; there were 
others, in a rather higher sphere, who claimed their 
regard ; because the notice of their superiors not only 
promoted the interest of these people, but likewise en- 
couraged them to perform the duties of their re- 
spective occupations with increased alacrity. Among 
these was Mrs. Fairfield, a truly respectable woman, 
whose unremitting diligence and judicious management 
merited, and at length obtained, the general esteem of 
her neighbours. 

Mrs. Fairfield was the daughter of poor, but very 
religious parents, whose family was so large, and their 
circumstances so narrow, as not to admit of their being 
at any expense for her education, but they had the 
good fortune to get her into a charity-school, where she 
was remarkable for her application and good behaviour ; 
and when her time was expired, the recommendation of 
her mistress procured her a very comfortable situation 
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with a benevolent lady, to whom she was a trusty, af- 
fectionate, and faithful servant, for a number of years, 
aud who, at her death, bequeathed her an annuity of 
^wenty pounds. 

Fanny Pritchard (as Mrs. Fairfield was then called) 
was very near thirty years old when her good mistress 
died ; but would not have remained so long unmarried, 
if she could have been prevailed on to leave her bene- 
factress, for she had offers of marriage from several 
people. The most agreeable of these suitors was Isaac 
Fairfield, whom, when a lad, her mistress’s husband 
had trained up, and at last got him an exciseman’s place. 
As soon as Fanny had recovered from the grief she felt 
for the loss of her invaluable friend, she consented. to 
make Isaac happy. Who had waited for her hand with 
the most exemplary constancy. 

Never were two people better suited to come toge- 
ther than they were ; their tempers were equally good, 
their understandings quite on a level, their affection 
mutual, and each of them had a mind steadfastly bent 
upon discharging every Christian duty belonging to 
their station. For several years this worthy couple lived 
together in the most perfect harmony ; they occupied a 
small neat house in the village. Mrs. Fairfield’s an- 
nuity, added to the profits of her husband's place, pro- 
duced them every comfort they desired. Their family 
was not very large ; it consisted of two girls only, and 
one of them was four years older than the other j but 
they lived with great economy, prudently considering, 
that an exciseman’s place was a very precarious depend- 
ence, and that, at all events, the benefit of it would 
eease with the life of the husband : on this account. 
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Mrs. Fairfield resolved to bring her children up iu habits 
of frugality and industry. This amiable woman was 
herself of a very active temper, and being desirous, 
when her youngest child was out of hand, of doing 
something towards providing for her family, she formed 
the project of setting up a school, for which there was, 
an exceedingly good opening, as the village contained a. 
great many inhabitants, and some of them lamented the 
want of such a conveniency. No sooner, therefore, did 
she go about to solicit scholars, than she had the pro- 
mise of several, not only among working people, but- 
among the farmers, and other reputable persons, who 
expressed great pleasure in the thoughts of having their 
children under the tuition of one so well qualified for s 
schoolmistress, as, from the behaviour of her own 
daughter, she appeared to be. 

Before Mrs. Fairfield opened her school, she read, 
with great attention, a valuable book, written- by Dr. 
Talbot, and now sold by Mr. Rivington, in St. Paul’« ; 
Churchyard, entitled The Christian Schoolmaster, from, 
which she formed her plan of proceedings ; and I 
earnestly recommend this important tract to all who 
undertake the tuition of youth in the lower classes o£ 
life, but more particularly those who keep charity or 
Sunday schools. But to return to Mrs. Fairfield. This 
excellent woman possessed, in an eminent degree, those 
virtues which were requisite for her new profession j 
she had such a share of patience and humility, that she 
could condescend to the meanest capacity, and endure » 
repetition of the same word or sentence as often as oc- 
casion required, so as to inculcate precept on precept , 
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and Hne upon line, according as the age or understanding 
of her pupils admitted. 

She had also a great deal of sagacity and judgment, 
•which enabled her to discern the particular disposition 
and. temper of those site had to teach, and to suit her 
instructions and admonitions accordingly, that so, by 
striking in with nature, and conducting it in the way it 
would easily go, she might steer and govern them, in 
the most agreeable manner. 

Mrs. Fairfield was also remarkable for justice and 
equity j and she never considered the rank of her scho- 
lars’ parents, but distributed rewards and punishments 
with the most exact impartiality. Her temper was 
naturally meek j she was careful to keep her own pas- 
sions within due bounds ; and proportioned her resent- 
ment to the nature of every offence, passing by, with 
mild and gentle reprehension, little errors, and not 
punishing greater ones beyond the limits of moderation. 
The candour and sweetness of her disposition was such, 
as gained the attention and love of her scholars : and 
her diligence and application led her to attend closely 
to the duties belonging to her occupation,, wluch she 
justly considered as an honourable one ; and the piety 
and devotion with which she discharged them, en- 
couraged her to hope for the divine blessing on her la- 
bours. 

When Mrs. Fairfield first opened her school, tire 
profligacy of the village operated greatly against her 
endeavours to improve the manners of her scholars, 
the parents of some of the children destroying, by 
their bad example, and improper indulgences, the good 
effects of her excellent instruction ; and, above Ml, the 
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-want of family religion, which generally prevailed, 
hindered the growth of that good seed which she la- 
boured to cultivate in their minds. Some good fruits, 
however, she had the happiness to produce, and where 
she failed of success she comforted herself, that it was 
not through her negligence. Upon the whole, she 
gained sufficient credit to establish her reputatiou as a 
schoolmistress ; but the number of her scholars was 
small, for most of the working people in the village, 
from causes which have been already mentioned, were 
not In circumstances that would afford their paying for 
their children’s schooling ; however, Mrs. Fairfield had 
enow to answer her purpose, and her kind husband was 
fearful that even these gave her more trouble than he 
wished her to have ; she therefore was perfectly con- 
tented, and used no endeavours to enlarge her school ; 
but when she had kept it about a year and a half, she 
had the misfortune to lose her beloved partner, who 
was taken off by a fever in a few days; and, in conse- 
quence of this loss, she was obliged to look to that em- 
ployment as her chief support, which had hitherto been 
followed only as an appendage to her husband’s occu- 
pation. Her annuity indeed continued, but twenty 
pounds a-year would not entirely maintain a woman 
and two children. 1 

Mr. Fairfield’s death happened soon after Mr. and 
Mrs Andrews, came to settle in the village ; of course 
the news of his widow’s misfortune met their ear, and 
it is needless to say that they stept forth to be her com- 
forters ; nor were this good gentleman and lady her 
only ones j the parents of her best scholars were, in 
general, ready to sooth her affliction by every act of 
2 
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friendship ; her love for her children, and her religious 
disposition, led her to bear with patience the calamity 
that had befallen her, rather than yield herself a prey 
to unavailing sorrow, which would have prevented 
her performing a mother's part to her children j and 
the God of all comfort gave her consolation in the 
hope, that, after a few short years, she should again meet 
her dear husband, and pass a happy eternity with 
him. 

It has already been mentioned that Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrews patronized Sunday schools. In setting this 
institution on foot they had a view, not only to the 
benefit of the children in the village, but also to render 
service to Mrs. Fairfield, who, at their desire, most 
readily undertook an employment which so exactly 
accorded with the earnest desire of her soul, to be an 
humble instrument, in the hand of Providence, for 
training children in the way that leads to everlasting 
life. The stipend she was to receive for her trouble, 
was very acceptable ; yet this advantage was but a 
secondary motive in the breast of this pious Christian, 
whose zeal for the honour of God, and the good of her 
fellow-creatures, prevailed over every principle of self- 
interest. 

There was also a Sunday schoolmaster appointed for 
boys, of whom I may possibly take occasion to say 
something Another time > at present, I shall only men- 
tion, that it was settled among the subscribers to begin 
each school with thirty children ; and that all the little 
boys, under eight years of age, should go along with the 
girls to Mrs. Fairfield. 

The whole village was now in motion to make pre- 
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parations for the decent appearance of the children, and 
many a little heart exulted with secret pride, from the 
expectation of cutting a figure in the Sunday school, in 
a new gown or cap, and of gaining the notice of ladies ; 
while others inwardly repined, that their friends had 
not the means of procuring them 9uch gratifications. 
Those who could read, longed for the day on which 
.they might publicly display their talents ; and those who 
could not, rejoiced that they should now have an op- 
portunity of qualifying themselves against some future 
occasion, A very few children disliked the thoughts 
of going to a Sunday school, because it would break, 
in on the idle sports to which they had accustomed 
themselves to devote those sacred hours which the 
Creator has set apart for his own service j but the 
generality expected, with eager impatience, the ar- 
rival of that day on which they were summoned to at- 
tend the school and church. 

Parents who had any regard to the eternal happiness 
of their children, were greatly pleased with the pro- 
spect of having them instructed in those religious truths, 
which they thought themselves incapable of inculcating ; 
and some, who were indifferent to the best interest 
•of their children, were yet glad that they should, for 
a few hours in a week, get rid of those, whom they 
had made their plagues and tormentors by improper 
management, and neglecting to teach them their duty. 
A few, through foolish indulgence, objected to their 
children's being confined from play; and one or two 
declined the offer through pride, because it should not 
be »aid tliat their sons and daughters went to a charity- 
achoql. 
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Various difficulties bad the poor people who em- 
braced the offer, to struggle with. Many, through 
ruere poverty aud distress, could not afford to clothe 
their children as they wished to do, though, in order 
to make them as decent as possible, they stinted them- 
selves in their daily pittance of food ; however, they 
bad been told by the good Vicar, that God regardeth 
not the out\yard dress and appearance, but looketh at 
the heart; so they checked their pride, and resolved 
to send them as they could ; and, when Sunday came, 
Mrs. Fairfield had the pleasure of receiving thirty 
children, the greater part of w,hom were perfectly clean, 
though in general very ragged ; but the cheerfulness of 
their countenances indicated the utmost satisfaction of 

wind. 

The first arrangement of this school would have been 
very troublesome to the mistress, but that Mrs. An- 
drews, and some other ladies, were so good as to 
• attend, and their presence had a happy effect . in pro*, 
moling order ; and in teaching them, Mrs. Fairfield had 
two excellent assistants, namely, her eldest daughter, 
aud Jenny I,oveit,(the girl mentioned in a former Tale, 
as reading to her blind grandmother), whom this good 
schoolmistress had, from a motive of charity, taught to 
read and work. 

Among the children who were assembled, there 
was, as usual in Sunday schools, a mixture of good 
and bad ; of some who knew not so much as their 
A, B, C ; and of others who were able to read with 
tolerable fluency, had learned the church catechism* 
and could repeat a variety of hymns and prayers by 
rote, but who were, notwithstanding, veiy ignorant of 
*2 
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the meaning of what they were so proud of having 
committed to memory. Mrs. Fairfield distributed her 
instructions according to the abilities of the different 
scholars, and was delighted in discovering among 
them some very promising capacities. She had not, 
however, so much to do in this school as in that she 
kept on week-days, because the ladies took a great 
part of the task upon themselves ; but she was very par- 
ticular in making them observant sf regularity in walking 
to and from church, would not suffer them to enter, or 
leave, the house of God in an irreverent manner,, and 
watched them carefully, to see that they joined in the 
service, and behaved properly. 

The children made so quick a progress in the Snn- 
day school, that many parents, perceiving the benefit 
of good tuition, were desirous of putting their children 
to the weekly school, and the men being got into work, 
they easily accomplished their wishes; such as really 
could not afford to pay, were assisted by the ladies 
of the village, and the number of Mrs. Fairfield’s scho- 
lars was soon surprisingly increased. In order to ex- 
hibit her character to advantage, I shall say a little 
about the methods she used in conducting her school, 
and relate a few incidents which exemplified the efficacy 
of them. 

Though Mrs. Fairfield’s circumstances were greatly 
straitened, as I have already said, and she had some 
children whose parents often made her little presents, 
besides paying her sixpence per week, she resolved to 
make no diiference between those scholars and others, 
from whom she had nothing to expect but the usual 
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price of four-pence a week ; nay, even those children 
whom she took without any pay at all were treated 
exactly the same as the rest : she rejoiced in having 
such a happy mean of bestowing charity, and had so 
much delicacy in her temper, as would not suffer her 
to lessen the benefit she conferred, by any behaviour 
that should make it painful or distressing to those whom 
she professed to befriend. 

As it had been a great part of her employment, 
when a servant, to read to her good mistress, who 
directed her choice of books, Mrs. Fairfield had stored 
her mind with a great deal of knowledge, which she 
had collected from authors of a superior class to those 
which are commonly read by young persons in her 
station of life, so that she was in fact well qualified to 
keep a school for those who are commonly termed young 
ladies : but she did not forget that she was a village 
schoolmistress, and that it would be very improper to 
give her scholars a taste for things which were unsuit- 
able to the simplicity of a country life; therefore, 
though she knew how to do several kinds of ornamental 
work, she professed to teach only knitting, plain-work, 
marking, and darning ; and allowed the children to 
bring to school whatever work their parents most 
wanted to have done, and took the trouble of teaching 
them to make and mend, and likewise to cut out 
almost every article of their clothing ; so that those who 
were long with her, acquired the useful art of making 
their things last as long as possible, while girls in many 
other schools wore their clothes to rags and tatters, and 
wasted their time on fine samplers and muslin-work. 

As far as her influence extended, Mrs. Fairfield en- 
o 3 
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couraged a neat, plain manner of dressing, and set all 
example of if in herself and children; but this was a 
point she was obliged to touch very gently, for that 
spirit of vanity which has since unhappily spread itself 
throughout the kingdom, had begun to show itself, and 
she was fearful that her admonition on this head would 
give offence to the parents, whose good- will it was so 
much her interest to secure, that she could not, with 
prudence, risk the loss of it; bnt'happy was she, when 
the ladies who visited the Sunday schools took upon 
them to attempt a reformation, in this particular, 
amongst others. 

This good schoolmistress considered, that, for persons 
of all ranks and degrees, religion is the principal 
concern, and that it is of the utmost importance to sow 
the seeds of piety in the minds of children, and give 
them, as early as possible, strong impressions respecting 
the being of a God, the immortality of the soul, the 
certainty of a future state of' rewards and punishments, 
&c. ; nor did she defer those instructions till the children 
could read, for she was sensible that much, valuable 
knowledge might be communicated to them before they 
Were what is vulgarly called good scholars, and she ac- 
cordingly began by teaching them some easy prayers, 
particularly the Lord's Prayer, after which they learned 
the Church Catechism, which she endeavoured to explain 
in an easy familiar manner. As they advanced in 
learning, and became capable of reading the Bible and 
Testament, she let them read chapters chosen by her- 
self from the former, and then the Gospels, and the 
Acts of the Apostles, and pointed out to them, as they 
went along, the wonderful wisdom and goodness of 
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God, and tbe pattern set by our divine Lord and bii 
Apostles, and taught them to remark the various pas- 
sages that confirm the different articles of the Creed 
they were accustomed to repeat, and the precepts and 
commands of their Saviour, which she admonished 
them to hold in the highest degree of estimation. She 
also instructed them to be true and just in all their 
words and actions, to cherish universal good-wiH to- 
wards all their fellow- creatures, and to accustom them- 
selves, as they grew up, to examine their, conduct 
every night, and ask their own hearts before they 
presumed to seek for rest, how they had spent the past 
day ? that they might confess their sins, implore God’s 
pardon, and make resolutions of amendment for the 
future. 

The rewards she bestowed upon the deserving, were 
commeodatioD and promotion ; her punishments were 
chiefly reproof and degradation. To corporal correction 
she was utterly averse 5 for she thought that girl’s dis- 
position must be incorrigibly bad, who could only be 
wrought upon by slavish fear. Her success justified this 
idea : for her gentle reproofs, and the disgrace she in- 
flicted on delinquents, had more effect than the inju- 
dicious blows and scolding which too many school- 
mistresses deal about in anger. 

One of Mrs. Fairfield's scholars, named Becky Good- 
man, was daughter to a woman of a most malignant 
mind, who continually indulged envy, hatred, and ma- 
lice, against somebody or other. It was her joy to see 
mischief befall any of her neighbours who appeared to be 
in happier circumstances than herself ; and her greatest 
mortification to see them prosperous. Brought up 
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under such a parent, no wonder that Becky was very 
apt,to take dislikes, and entertain secret grudges against 
her schoolfellows, especially those whose merit ad- 
vanced them to a higher place in the school, and gained 
them the commendation of their mistress. Mrs. Fair- 
field wisely judged that those little childish piques, if 
suffered to continue, would, by degrees, increase, and, 
in time, render this girl as odious as her mother j she 
therefore took the utmost pains to mend her temper, 
and, in a little while, discovered that Becky had natu- 
rally a good disposition, which only wanted culture 5 
she therefore tried to improve it by mild persuasions. 
“ Consider," she would say, “ my dear child, that by 
giving way to ill-humour, jealousy, and suspicions, you 
are laying in a store of misery for yourself, not only 
in this world, but in that which is to come. You can 
never expect, if you go on in this way, to meet with 
any friendship; your equals will detest you, your supe- 
riors will despise you, and above all, you will lose 
the favour of God, and render yourself unfit for heaven ; 
for none who are envious or spiteful can expect to be 
admitted into a place where there is nothing but love 
and good-will.” In short, by degrees, Mrs. Fairfield 
accomplished her wishes, and Becky Goodman, not- 
withstanding her mother's bad example, grew up a 
very amiable young woman ; and when she went out 
into the world, was beloved by all her fellow-ser- 
vants. 

A fault which gave Mrs. Fairfield a great deal of 
trouble, was that of telling tales : this proceeded not 
so much from malice, as from a desire which those 
who practised it had of setting off their own merits by 
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comparison. One girl in particular, named Hannah 
Matthews, was greatly addicted to it; scarcely a day 
passed in which she did not propiga’e some report or 
other to the disadvantage of her schoolfellows ; and 
she usualy ended her tales by saying, " I am sure I 
would not do such a thing for the world.” — “ And are 
you quite certain, Hannah,” said her mistress, “ that 
0 u are entirely fre e from faults yourself? this is more 
ythan the best person in the world can say — look into 
yourself first, and correct what is amiss there before 
you are so hard upon others. Should you like to have 
your errors and failings exposed, as you expose those 
of other people? Recollect, that, when you are older, 
you will want to get into service ; and if you grow up 
In this habit of tittle-tattling, you will make enemies 
Wherever you go.” This fault had been so long in- 
dulged, that the admonitions of her good mistress were 
thrown away upon Hannah Matthews, and Mrs. Fair- 
field was at a loss what measures to pursue with her, 
because, unfortunately, it happened that the tales she 
told were, in general, founded upon truth ; but at last, 
she declared positively, that tw o girls in the neighbour- , 
hood had committed a theft. This, was a very scan- 
dalous charge, and Mrs. Fairfield thought it proper 
to clear up the matter, lest the report should injure 
the characters of the innocent ; so she inquired very- 
minutely into it, and was satisfied that the accusation! 
was false. 

While she was meditating what punishment to in- 
flict, one of the children, when she went home at 
noon, was silly enough to tell the girls w'hat Hannah 
Matthews had reported ; on which, the girls, hurt by 
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the slander, came to Mrs. Fairfield’s, and burst into 
tears as soon as they entered the school-room. Mrs. 
Jairfield being convinced that there was no foundation 
for what Hannah Matthews had said, thought it incum- 
bent on her, as the affair had got wind, to make the 
delinquent ask pardon before the whole school, point- 
ing out to her at the same time, in the strongest light, 
the cruelty and injustice she had been guilty of j which 
had such an effect upon Hannah, that she was ready 
to submit to the lowest humiliation, to obtain forgive- 
ness from those whom she had calumniated, and to be 
restored to her mistress's favour. The offended parties 
being perfectly satisfied, were very cordially reconciled 
to Hannah Matthews, and promised to take no further 
notice of the affair. Mrs. Fail field then commanded 
her scholars not to talk of it out of school, or to cast 
reproaches upon the offender in it, which they observed j 
but the girls, of whom she had spread the false report, 
did not strictly keep their word ; they mentioned to a 
friend, in confidence, the triumph they had had, and 
she whispered it to others, who propagated it from one 
to another, till it was pretty generally known in the 
neighbourhood, and Hannah could scarcely stir out of 
doors, but she heard rude children in the street calling 
her liar and Icll-iale. She was greatly mortified, and 
complained with bitter tears to'her mistress, who said, 
“ I feel for you, Hannah, very sincerely ; for I doubt 
not but your sufferings must be great, at being thus put 
to public shame for a few thoughtless words ; however, 
it is an evil which you have brought on yourself, and 
you mu,t bear the consequences of your indiscretion 
with patience, All you can do now is, to restrain your 
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tongue for the future, and time will wear out your dis- 
grace.” This advice Hannah punctually followed, and 
lived to the end of her life in peace and harmony with 
her neighbours and companions. 

It would be an endless task to describe the various 
means employed by Mrs. Fairfield to correct the faults 
of her scholars, and train them up in the knowledge 
and practice of Christian virtues. 

From the foregoing specimens it will appear, that, 
in cultivating the heart, she rather chose to employ 
argument than rigid commands , to convince the reason,, 
rather than violently overpower the will of her pupils; 
and she found the advantage of this method, for her 
scholars were so fully convinced of her regard for their 
real happiness, and of her skill to direct them, that they 
never attempted_to practise deceitful arts to conceal their 
faults, whatever shame the confession cost them: thus 
she had the happiness of training up numbers, who 
proved useful members of society in different depart- 
ments of life, while her exemplary conduct gained her 
the esteem and respect of all ranks of people to whom 
she was known. 

Tire ladies in the village, particularly Mrs. Andrews, 
took very kind notice of her ; and her two daughters, 
trained under such a mother, were discreet, ami- 
able young women the youngest was married to 3 
worthy young man in a distant village, and made an 
excellent wife ; the eldest found as good a husband ip 
the son of the Sunday schoolmaster ; and as her mo- 
ther’s house was large enough to accommodate them, 
she continued Co live with her, and assisted her in the 
• school. • .4 . , 
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When Mr*. Fairfield grew into yean, she wished to* 
retire from so bustling a life, * and agreed to give up her 
school to her daughter, and to throw her annuity into 
the common stock for her board, which her good son- 
in-law thought more than sufficient ; for he had such 
a respect for her, that, if she had been in need, he 
would very willingly have supported her by the labour 
of his hands ; and as for her daughters, they would 
both have even sacrificed their lives for a parent, to 
whose tender care they felt themselves so greatly in- 
debted. Possessed of such blessings, and a tolerable 
share of health, it may easily be imagined, that Mrs. 
Fairfield passed her latter days in peace and comfort. 
She had nothing to wish for in this world. The con- 
sciousness of a well-spent life gave serenity to her 
mind, and the hopes she entertained, of future bliss 
brightened the prospect before her, and disarmed death 
of his te rors. 

The day before she died she had received the Sa- 
crament ; the next morning she waked with a kind of 
swimming in her head, and, soon after breakfast, ex- 
pired of an apoplectic fit. But she was prepared foe 
the awful summons ; and it appeared, to her surviving 
friends, a merciful dispensation, that she was permitted 
thus to escape the agonies which usually attend the 
separation of the soul and body. Mr. Andrews had 
a flat stone kid over her grave, with an inscription 
upon it, setting forth her virtues ; aud all who had 
known her, revered her memory 5 particularly those 
who had reaped the benefit of her wise and pious in- 
structions. 

Happy would it be for the nation, if all school- 
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mistresses, like her, consulted the real good of their 
pupils, by attending, in the «ijrst place, to thb on* 
thing needful, without which, what is styled edu- 
cation will but increase their guilt and misery here and 
hereafter. 


TALE XV, 

THE GOOD NURSE. 

* 

Among those persons whom Mr. and Mrs. Andrews 
particularly noticed, was an elderly woman, known in 
the village by the name of Nurse Wilden. She had 
been employed in turns by most of the ladies in the 
neighbourhood ; and had also nursed a number of the 
poor, who considered her as a tender friend. 

Soon after Mrs. Andrews settled in the village, she 
■was seized with a violent fever. Her own woman 
was a young, inexperienced person ; it was therefore 
thought requisite to send for a nurse, and the physician 
who attended recommended Nurse Wilden, who did 
credit to his recommendation ; for there was reason 
to think, that her care and good management were, 
tinder God, greatly instrumental to the good lady’s re- 
covery, who rewarded and valued her acqording to her 
merit. 

It might be said of Nurse Wilden, that she had been 
a nurse almost from her cradle ; for her parents had a 
very numerous family of children, of whom Polly 
Shepherd (as she was then called) was the eldest ; and 
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therefore her mother, as she was in low circumstance*, 
was under the necessity of employing her to assist 
with the younger ones as soon as she was able ; and 
being of a remarkably good temper, Polly performed 
the toilsome task with the utmost alacrity. Her mo- 
ther, however, contrived to give her a little schooling, 
to which the desire she had of being further useful at 
home, made her apply with the utmost assiduity ; so 
that she very soon learned to work prettily, and to read 
in the Testament : her father was a tolerably good 
scholar ; and when she was taken from school he kept 
up her learning, by teaching her himself to read, when- 
ever leisure would permit. 

Polly Shepherd had, very early in life, a strong de- 
sire to succour (or assist, to the utmost of her power) 
her tender parents ; and never gave her mother cause to 
complain that she either neglected or teased the younger 
children j on the contrary, it was her greatest delight 
to nurse, work for them, and divert them, and her 
highest pride to take them abroad neat and clean : tha 
dear little creatures were so fond of her, that they were 
ready to do whatever she desired, and her father and 
mother treated her with such encouraging kindness, 
that, so far frbm murmuring at what many girls 
would have called a heavy task, she was ready to work 
herself almost to death' for their ease, if necessity had 
required it : but they were too considerate to exact 
more than was reasonable, and her mother took care 
that she should not exert herself beyond her strength; 
her father frequently rewarded her diligence by en- 
dearing expressions, and such little gifts as he could 
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afford to bestow; and she had the fdrther pleasure of 
receiving great commendation from the ladies in the 
neighbourhood, who sometimes made her very accept- 
able presents. 

In her .different lyings-in, Polly Shepherd’s mother 
had been obliged to employ the women in the neigh- 
bourhood who attended the poor on these occasions, 
and had, through the selfishness and extravagunce of 
some of them, been put to great expenses ; and when 
Polly was about twelve years old, she had nearly lost 
a fine infant by the neglect of a nurse, who was gene- 
rally in astute of intoxication from morning till night.—* 
At Molly’s desire this woman was soon discharged, 
and she herself undertook to look after the baby, 
and had the pleasure of seeing it thrive apace, and 
her mother very soon recover, and about in her 
family: from this time Mrs. Shepherd (who had three 
children afterwards) had no other nurse but her af- 
fectionate daughter Polly, who at these tirnes managed 
for the family, which consisted of six boys and two little 
girls, in a manner that astonished every body. Some 
of the lads went out to work, others to school ; but, 
during their mother's confinement, Polly, with the 
assistance of her sister Sally, who was only eight years 
old, contrived to have the house as tidy, and the 
meals as regular, as if her mother were about ; so that 
neither father nor sons had any desire to go to alehouse* 
in search of comforts and conveniences which were not 
to be found at home; for they were as well accommo- 
dated as if the mistress of the house had been able to 
attend to them herself. 

This excellent girl not only did her own duly, but. 
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by the example she set, excited her sisters to perform 
theirs ; so that, when they grew up, they were as useful 
as herself. 

After some years, Mrs. Shepherd thought it but 
justice that Polly should have au opportunity of ad- 
vancing herself in life. She accordingly proposed, 
that she should go to service in some reputable family, 
•where she would enjoy comforts and advantages which 
her parents could not afford her. Polly was very un- 
willing to leave home with such views j for she was 
not, like the generality of young women, ambitious 
of expensive clothes, and careless of her parents’ 
happiness ; but she determined to go out into the 
world, in hopes that she might be enabled to assist 
her mother occasionally with a little money, who was 
often bard driven to procure the necessaries of life, 
as the earnings of her husband, herself, and sons, were 
barely sufficient to make both ends meet. 

The reputation of Polly Shepherd was so good in the 
neighbourhood, that her inteuiion of going to service 
was no sooner known, than she had offers of several 
places j she, however, resolved not to be precipitate, 
as it was her wish to j£r at once. While she was de- 
liberating, it very fortunately happened, that the mar- 
riage of a particular friend of hers made a vacancy in 
a family, iu which, of all places, she was desirous of 
living. 

The name of the mistress whom Molly Shepherd was 
so ambitious to serve was Mrs. Reeves, a woman re- 
markable for piety, good sense, and good-nature. She 
usually kept her servants a long while, and treated 
them with the kindness of a mother. 
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This lady had a large family of children, who were 
nursed under her immediate direction, and educated by 
herself. She was not one of those ignorant mothers, 
who find it necessary to hire what is called a professed 
nurse, and to trust her infants to their management j 
for as soon as she had reason to expect to be a parent, 
she made it her study to obtain such information by 
reading, and consulting people of judgment and ex- 
perience, as would enable her to discharge a parent's 
part} and resolved to begin the maternal office by 
nursing her children herself, and to live a great deal in 
the nursery. 

From observations which she had had opportunities 
of making, Mrs. Reeves knew that professed nurses had 
many absurd ways, and were, in general, opinionative 
and obstinate. She therefore ventured to hire, as 
her first nursery-maid, Jenny Dillman, a young wo- 
man, who had been brought up much in the same 
manner as I have described Polly Shepherd to have been, 
and who lived with her till her seventh child was born, 
when she left her place to be married to a deserving 
young man, with the entire approbation of her master 
and mistress. 

?, Mrs. Reeves had a maiden sister, called Miss Mer- 
rick. Since the death of her father and mother, this 
young lady had resided with Mr. and Mrs. Reeves, 
and was so exceedingly fond of her little nephew's and 
nieces, that she knew no pleasure so great, as assist- 
ing in educating and working for them. 

It was a very easy task to be nursery-maid to 
Mrs. Reeves, for she had the youngest infant to sleep 
with her, the next was Miss Merrick's little bed- 
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fellow ; and there was a set of roles enjoined respecting 
the feeding of the children , and the management of their 
tempers, which served as full directions for the discharge 
of a nurseiy-maid’s duty ; so that Molly Shepherd had 
nothing to do but to follow these, and she was cer<* 
tarn of giving satisfaction. This she did roost im- 
plicitly, and endeared herself not only to the chil- 
dren, but to their affectionate parents and kiud aunt, 
who treated her in return with all reasonable indul- 
gence, and rewarded her with occasional gratuities, 
which enabled her to fulfil the wishes of her heart, 
by contributing to the comfort of her mother; and 
she had the further satisfaction of testifying her love 
for her brothers and sisters, by now and then making 
them little presents ; not of the elder ladies’ left-off 
clothes — these they would not have the vanity to put 
on 5 but she disposed of the things which were given 
her, and laid out the money they fetched, in others 
more suitable to the condition of her friends. 

When Molly had lived some years with her good 
master and mistress, Mr. Reeves had a considerable 
estate left bim in a distant county, and he deter- 
mined to go and reside upon it. This occasioned 
great distress to the good nursery-maid, for she was 
exceedingly attached to the whole family, particularly 
to those young ladies and gentlemen whom she had 
attended from their birth, and they were equally fond 
of her ; but she loved her father > and mother still 
better, and could not get up her heart to go so far 
away from them ; and, to say< ahe» ;-trutb, she had 
another powerful attraction to the town in which she 
had hitherto passed her life— her affections .were ea- 
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gaged to a worthy young man, to whom sie had pro- 
mised to give her hand, as soon as they should each 
of them have saved a little money to begin house-keep- 
ing with. She therefore, though not without the ut- 
most regret, declined going with Mrs. Reeves to her 
new abode. 

Molly Shepherd's mother could not blame her daugh- 
ter, though she was sorry at her giving up so eligible 
a place, and could not help forming a wish, that her 
daughter Sally might succeed her sister, which she no 
Sooner mentioned to Mrs. ReeVes, than the good lady 
gladly fell in with it ; the only difficulty was, to pre- 
vail on Sally to go, who was as fond of her parents as 
her sister was, and declared that she Would not leavb 
4hem on any account ; but her mother begged her to 
consider, that such ladies as Mrs. Reeves were not every 
where to be met with j that she might depend upon being 
kindly treated, and well advised ; that she would not be 
•exposed to those dangers which female adventurers incur, 
who, far the sake of getting higher wages, desert their 
friends, leave their native places, and throw themselves 
among strangers, and even run the hazard of going to 
London, upon no better principle than a love of money ; 
that if she wished to help her friends as her sister had 
done, she might find means to convey a trifling matter 
to them occasionally j and that she did not doubt, but 
Mrs. Reeves would permit her to come sometimes to see 
them. She likewise reminded her, that now the family 
was grown up, Peggy was able to give her as much as- 
sistance as she wanted. These kind of arguments at 
length prevailed, and Sally went to Mrs. Reeves’s a 
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month before her sister left the place, in order to be 
fully instructed by her in the business of it, and that the 
children might be used to their new maid before the 
other went away. 

It happened very fortunately for Sally, that one of 
her brothers was hired by Mr. Reeves as a gardener, 
which was a great comfort to the poor girl, who took 
leave of her friends with a sorrowful heart, and did 
not entirely recover her spirits for some time after 
her arrival at Mr. Reeves’s estate ; but she made an 
excellent servant, lived with them some years, and then 
married. 

As Molly Shepherd had no intention of marrying im- 
mediately, she looked out for another place, but thought 
it best not to engage in a nursery, as she knew nothing 
puts a mistress to greater inconvenience than parting 
with a nursery- maid. 

Among the ladies who visited Mrs. Reeves was a 
Mrs. Rawlins, whose maid was going away in order 
to keep her father’s house, as he had lately buried 
his wife. Mrs. Rawlins therefore, knowing the great 
merit of Molly Shepherd, was very desirous of hiring 
her, and she was as desirous of living with this worthy 
lady. 

It seemed as if Heaven had ordained Molly Shepherd 
to be useful in the world as a nurse, and so ordered 
events, that she should be regularly traioed to the 
profession. At home, and at Mrs. Reeves’s, she had 
gained a great deal of knowledge in respect to children ; 
at Mrs. Rawlins’s she had an opportunity of obtaining 
experience of a different kind. This good lady, who 
was the widow of an apothecary, kept a dispensary for 
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the poor j for she had read books of physic, and had 
learned of her late husband to make up many kinds 
of medicines, which she administered with great 
judgment to her indigent neighbours. As she had not 
a great deal of work for her maid, she employed her 
pretty much in making up salves, &c. and, among 
other things, taught her to prepare, in the most whole- 
some and palatable way, caudle, barley-water , and all 
those other articles which come under the denomina- 
tion of kitchen physic. She also instructed her how 
to dress blisters, &c. in the tenderest manner, and 
gave her many other useful directions respecting the 
management of the sick. 

Mrs. Rawlins was pretty far advanced in years when 
Molly Shepherd went to live with her, and at times 
suffered a great deal from a stomach complaint, which 
none of her own remedies could reach ; nay, it baffled 
the art of the most experienced physicians whom she 
consulted, and at last deprived Molly of an excellent 
mistress, whom she loved and respected. Mrs. Raw- 
lins left her faithful servant a legacy of twenty pound?, 
which put it in her power to marry, and, accordingly, 
in a few months she became the wife of Robert Wilden, 
a journeyman carpenter, the young man before men- 
tioned as her sweetheart. 

Seven years this worthy couple lived together in 
great harmony and comfort ; but then Death sepa- 
rated them, and Mrs. Wilden was left a widow with 
three children, the youngest of whom was tv o years 
old, and the eldest six. As her husband and she had 
not been able to lay by a great deal, she found . it 
Becessary to do something in order to obtain a main- 
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tenance for herself and family. About a year before 
the death of Robert Wilden, Mrs. Wilden’s good father 
died, and from that time her mother had lived with 
her; not entirely at her expense, for every child she 
had was equally dutiful ; and as they were all settled 
in good services or employments, every one contri- 
buted something to her support. With this good 
parent Mrs. Wilden consulted what measures to pur- 
sue in her unfortunate circumstances, and, by her 
advice, resolved to follow the business of a- nurse, 
for which she was, as we have observed, uncommonly 
well qualified, and her mother engaged to take care of 
her children in her absence. 

As ladies generally engage persons to purse them, 
whose reputation has been established by experience, 
and there were in the neighbourhood two respectable 
women of that description, Mrs. Wilden could not at 
first get employment in the higher ranks ; but one of 
her poor neighbours wished much to have her, and she 
agreed to nurse her at a very low price, for she had 
still a little money by her, and trusted, that, before 
it was gone, it would please God to grant her, by sorue 
means or other, a fresh supply, if she acted on Christian 
principles. i . 

In this place Mrs. Wilden was not only the nurse, 
but the mother of the family, the friend, and the adviser. 
■She managed all the provisions wjth the exactest eco- 
nomy, and supplied a parent’s place to the children; 
she taught the woman (who was no manager) a variety 
of ways of saving expense; and, when she received 
her hire, had the comfort of thinking, that, if her 
counsel should be followed, the family would not b« 
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the poorer for the sum paid to her. Both husband and 
wife ever after respected her, and spoke in her praise to 
every body. 

The next family Mrs. Wilden went into was not a 
place where she had a prospect of much pleasure, for 
both husband and wife were thoughtless Aout eternal 
concerns, and careful only to procure food and rai- 
• ment for themselves and family by hard work, with- 
out any trust in God’s providence, or any regard 
to divine institutions. The Sabbath was, without 
remorse, added by the wife to the working days, and 
the husband spent the sacred hours of public worship 
in an alehouse, while his two boys rambled about at 
pleasure, contracting, among bad companions, habits 
of vice and audaciousness. These people, however, 
had contrived to save a little money, and could afford 
to pay a nurse, and Mrs. Wilden’s circumstances 
would not as yet admit of her picking and choosing ; so 
(though not without reluctance) she went "to Will 
Stanmore’s. It was very distressing to her, who had 
lived a religious life, to be thrown, as it were, among 
a set of heathens ; however, she resolved to do the best 
she could, and not to leave them without speaking 
her mind. It happened that she .went to Will Stan, 
more's on a Thursday, and before the end of the 
second week, she had shown so. much kindness to 
Mrs. Stanmore and her fjsraily, that she was looked 
upon as a friend, for she had very prudently for born 
to scold at the boys for racketting out and into the 
house, and only mildly begged them to consider their 
poor mother; she had also, taken care to get their meals 
•prepared for them and their father in the nicest manner 
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she could, so that they all regarded her as a good-na- 
tured woman, and Mrs. Stanmore observed, that they 
were more in the house than when she herself was 
about ; the truth was, she minded only the main chance, 
and seldom saw them without scolding at them for one 
thing or otlier. 

When the second Sunday arrived, and there were 
none left in the house but themselves and the little 
baby, who was fast asleep, Nurse Wilden proposed 
reading some prayers, and a chapter in the Bible, to 
her mistress ; the latter said, she had a Prayer Book 
and Bible in the house, for her husband had been 
obliged to take them and some other books as part of 
a bad debt, but declared that she knew not where to 
find them ; however, she said Nurse might go and look 
for them if she would. Mrs. Wilden accordingly did 
so, and found them at the bottom of an old chest, 
which stood in a dark corner of the room, being des- 
tined to receive rags and rubbish. When she had found 
them, she could not help expressing her concern at the 
indifference for religion which prevailed in this family, 
and said so much on the danger of neglecting to pre- 
pare for a future state, and the value of God’s blessing, 
that she awakened very proper reflections in Mrs. Stan- 
more's mind, who made a resolution to amend her life, 
which she steadily kept, and, by degrees, brought her 
husband to do the same. A Sunday school very fortu- 
nately was opened in the village, in which the two boys, 
the eldest of whom was only eight years old, were effectu- 
ally reformed. This family also esteemed Nurse Wilden 
as their friend, and spread her reputation. 
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In the course of the, first half-year Mrs. Wilden 
nursed three women, two men with had fevers, and 
two persons in the small-pox. While she was attending 
on these sick people, her conduct came under the 
observation of some gentlemen of tfce faculty, who 
being exceedingly pleased with her exact obedience to 
their orders, and the great pains she took to keep the 
patients comfortable, by means of fresh air and clean 
linen, promised to recommend herj nor wag it long 
before Mr. Redshaw, the apothecary, who lived in 
the same town as she did, kept his word, by intro- 
ducing her into the family of Mr. Spackman, an opulent 
tradesman, whose children he had inoculated j and 
Mrs. Spackman, who was at that time under some con- 
cern at being disappointed of her old lying-in nurse, 
engaged Nurse Wilden to attend her, who was not A 
little rejoiced at the prospect of turning her useful talent 
to more advantage for her family than she had hitherto 
been able to do. 

Nurse Wilden came to Mrs. Spaceman’s before she 
was actually wanted ; but as she was to receive wages, 
she determined not to take them for nothing, but 
contrived many ways of making herself useful in 
the family. As soon as her mistress was confined, 
the considered that she must pursue a different plan to 
that she had followed among the poor j she had now 
very little business out of the room, and reflected, that 
she would be her mistress's chief companion for some 
time, and that therefore she should endeavour to maker 
herself as agreeable as possible : this she attempted to 
do by the utmost diligence and civility, and by cheer- - 
ful conversation at proper intervals : but she very care* 
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fully avoided a fault extremely prevalent among nurses, 
who are apt, from their love of talking, to weary 
the spirits of those they attend, with their uninteresting 
narratives, while, with impertinent officiousness, they 
shut the door upon all but themselves, under the pre- 
tence that company will disturb and fatigue their mis- 
tress. In short, she conducted herself with so much 
propriety and good sense, that Mrs. Spackman ex- 
pressed the utmost satisfaction, and promised to take 
every opportuniry of serving her. From this place 
she carried upwards of ten guineas, which came as a 
seasonable supply, just as her former stock was ex- 
hausted. 

Shortly after this, one of the nurses before mention- 
ed died, and those ladies who had employed her, imme- 
diately (in consequence ofMrs. Spackman’s commenda- 
tion) turned their eyes on Nurse Wilden, as her sub- 
stitute, who had, in a very little space of time, several 
good engagements. 

Many of the ladies who had fixed on her as a 
nurse, were intimate friends and acquaintance. — I am 
sorry to say such a thing of any ladies, but certainly 
some of them had an unreasonable degree of curiosity j 
which led them to inquire into the private affairs of 
families, that unavoidably came under the observa- 
tion of a nurse ; but Mrs. Wilden prudently considered 
herself as a domestic for the time she stayed, and, as such, 
bound in duty not to betray the secrets of her employ- 
ers. She scorned to inform one lady, that another, 
who made a very fashionable appearance, stinted her 
family, to indulge her pride and vanity 5 that another, 
who ‘behaved in the genteelest and most obliging 
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manner in company, was a termagant at home, &c. 
It was pain enough to her to witness these things, 
which it cannot be denied, that, in the course of an 
extensive practice, she sometimes did ; but she took 
no pleasure in repeating them. All acts of benevolencd 
which came to her knowledge she treasured up in her 
memory, and instances of maternal affection : and of 
these her narratives consisted. This good woman had 
particular pleasure in exciting the younger ladies whom 
she nursed, to a patient perseverance in the first duty of 
a mother, by telling them what difficulties others had 
struggled through, and how greatly their tenderness had 
been rewarded by the increased affection of their hus- 
bands, and the delight of seeing their children thrive 
under their own fostering hand. Many an innocent 
babe did Nurse Wilden, by ber judicious management 
and advice, save from that cruel banishment from 
home, to which, through the indolence of lying-in 
nurses, numbers are condemned by mothers who have 
the principle of maternal love in their hearts, but who 
are persuaded by these people to believe that there are 
insuperable obstacles to their exercising it in the way 
they wish. 

Another particular in which Nurse Wilden showed 
her prudence and good sense was in respect to the ser- 
vants of the families she was successively in. Her mind 
was greatly above entering into low cabals or junket- 
ting ; neither did she act the part of a spy upon them, 
or an informer. If they were remarkably attentive to 
their respective duties during their mistress’s confine- 
ment, she did not fail to contrive means of making 
their merit known, not only with a view to the serving 
a % 
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them, but also because she knew that those ladies who 
govern their families well, have a thousand anxieties 
from the apprehension that domestic economy will be 
•quite deranged for want of their personal direction, 
■and- that therefore it would contribute greatly to the re- 
pose of her mistresses, were their hearts set at ease on 
this head. 

•If the servants were of that sort who will go on very 
well under a mistress’s eye, but, from thoughtlessness, 
are apt to remit their diligence, and indulge themselves 
in idle mirth and indolence during her absence, she 
gave them gentle admonitions as a friend, but did not 
• go with tales to their mistress ; for she considered that 
’ the lady’s return to the head of her family would soon 
reduce them to order. 

If she observed any dishonest or immoral practices 
going on, 6he resolved npt to make herself an accom- 
plice by hiding them ; but she had more discretion than 
to mention them to the lady ; she rather acquainted her 
master with them, or some of the other relations, who 
bad the power of putting a stop to such proceedings ; 
for site well knew, that the knowledge of such things 
could do no good to one who was disabled from counter- 
acting them. 

Another circumstance of great propriety in Nurse 
Wilden’s conduct, was her care to avoid telling any 
ctories of a melancholy cast to her patients : she 
thought very justly, that though, in the days of seclu- 
sion from other company and amusement, a person 
might be disposed to listen to the tales of a nurse, 
many things which (for the sake of gaining credit to 
, themselves for the part they had acted on particular 
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occasions) the latter might be inclined to relate, were- 
very improper for their patients to hear, as, besides the 
immediate bad effects tliese dismal anecdotes would pro- 
duce, by disturbing the minds of the sick, it was not at 
all unlikely that those who heard them might in future 
be led, from the recollection of them, to suppose them- 
selves in danger of various evils which, might never befall 
them. 

And her discretion was very remarkable in cases- 
where the death of the patient was expected, or where 
it actually happened. She endeavoured, on these me- 
lancholy occasions, to preserve her own presence of 
mind, and had the tenderest regard to the feelings of 
the distressed family- Every thing that tt was in her 
power to do to alleviate the agonies of the dying per- 
sons, she did j and concealed every circumstance of 
their sufferings from their friends, that was not abso- 
lutely necessary to be known by them, as she knew, 
from experience, that the afflicted mind is apt, from the 
recollection of those particulars, to indulge a kind of 
sympathetic sorrow for those dear relatives who have 
made their escape from misery to a state of never-ending 
bliss, as if they were still suffering. 1 need not add, 
that this excellent nurse scorned to take those mean ad- 
vantages which too many do when a patient is dying, 
with a view to the perquisites claimed on such occasions 
by persons of their occupation. 

In the course of her practice Nurse Wilden was once 
employed by a lady of high rank. In this place she had 
great profits, and it was necessary for her to assume a 
degree of consequence, which she never affeeted in the 
k 3 
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families of the middle or lower ranks of people ; but 
she laid it aside as soon as she was dismissed, and re* 
ceived the usual stipend from her other employers with 
as much humility and gratitude, as if she had never had 
the honour of attending Lady Mary. 

While Nurse Wilden was endeavouring to gain a 
maintenance for herself aud children abroad, her 
good mother managed with the greatest economy at 
home j she kept the children very regularly to school ; 
and as they grew up, this worthy nurse met with friend* 
to put them forward in life j and their good old grand- 
mother had the happiness to see them well settled before 
she died. 

Through her great industry, and her mother's economy, 
Mrs. Wilden was enabled to lay by sufficient to keep 
her comfortably in her old age j but she was so gene- 
rally esteemed by her mistresses, that she lived very 
little at her own expense, as she had frequent invita- 
tions to their houses, or presents from them. 

As soon as she found that her strength would not 
admit of her sitting up of nights, she declined business} 
but her judgment continued sound to the last, and she 
had frequent opportunities of doing good among her 
poor neighbours, which she most readily embraced : 
she was, in particular, very serviceable to them in tho 
small-pox, a time at which poor people stand in great 
need of rational advice, as the generality of them enter- 
tain a prejudice against medical assistance in this dread- 
ful disorder ; for they think that death enters the house 
with the doctor, and that a good old nurse is the only 
person to be relied on. 

Before Mrs. Wilden settled in the village, the oracle 
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«f the poor on these occasions was Nurse Jessep, a 
well-meaning woman, but extremely ignorant, and a 
great quack. She was esteemed an excellent judge of 
the small-pox, and, indeed, experience had enabled her 
to know the symptoms which indicated the approach of 
the distemper ; but she committed many fatal errors it* 
practice. I will describe her method of proceeding as 
a warning ; for it is but too prevalent, and, I am per- 
suaded, very often productive of fatal effects. 

As soon as Nurse Jessep was informed that a patient 
appeared to be sickening with the small-pox, she ordered 
him to have some brandy, in which saffron had been 
infused : the intention of this mixture wag to throw out 
the small-pox but the consequences of its being taken, 
generally were, a great increase of the fever and of that 
eruption. 

When the small-pox seemed to be all come out, th% 
eld woman directed a piece of bacon to be put, by way 
of stay, to the throat, in order, as she said, to draw off 
the poison of the disorder: this very soon became putrid* 
and disagreeable to the patient. 

In order to abate the restlessness of the unhappy 
sufferer, she directed some of Godfrey's Cordial to bo' 
given every night, which frequently produced a kind 
of stupifying sleep, that seemed to give ease, but atf 
the same time it stopped the progress of the distem’* 
per, and prevented its rising properly, If there wa%- 
an appearance of purples, a skein of purple silk wa* 
tied round the patient’s neck, sheep’s milts were ap- 
plied to the feet, and a variety of ridiculous messes' 
forced down his throat as long as he was able t* 
H. 4. 
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swallow : all this .while the room was kept close shut 
up, and no change of linen allowed. It often hap- 
pened that the death of the patient closed this dismal 
scene j but his surviving friends comforted themselves 
with the thought, that they had had Nurse Jessep's ad- 
vice, and that she had done all that she could to save 
him. 

Nurse Wilden, on the contrary, persuaded those who 
applied to her, to put themselves under the direction of 
an apothecary, if their circumstances would admit of 
the expense. If they really could not afford to do so, 
she observed the following plan : If the patients were 
affected with violent sickness at the stomach, she re- 
commended a dose of ipecacuanha-wine to clear it j if 
there was no great sickness, nor any particular need of 
taking physic, she only made for them a saline mixture, 
of which they were to drink a draught whenever they 
found themselves very hot and thirsty : and she advised 
them to keep as much in the open air as possible, and 
to avoid every kind of victuals or drink of a heating na- 
ture. If the patient complained much of the head-ache, 
she advised him to put his feet in warm water for about 
ten minutes at bed-time. This method was generally 
followed by a mild and distinct eruption ; and as soon 
as Nurse Wilden had reason to suppose, from the fever’s 
being gone off, that all the pustules were out, she ad- 
vised the patient to sit up if possible, to be kept mode- 
rately warm, and not exposed to a Btream of cold air, 
or any thing that might give a sudden chill ; but if, 
notwithstanding these precautions, he should be seized 
with a shivering at any time before the disorder turned. 
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she desired a little warm wine or beer might be given 
' to him without delay. If towards the height the fever 
returned, she recommended some of the saline drink 
again, and also white-wine whey ; the diet she allowed 
was milk-porridge, apple-dumplings, &c. but no meat 
or butter. 

As soon as the pustules were turned in the face, a 
gentle dose of physic was given, after tw’o days another, 
and after two days more a third. In case the patient 
a at the turn was seized with a violent disorder in the 

bowels, which appeared to sink him (as is often the 
case with children ), she gave a dose or two of Dalby’s , 
Carminative. 

This was the plan which Nurse Wilden pursued in , 
the mild species - of the small-pox. If the disorder was 
of the confluent or malignant kind, she never liked to 
trust to her own judgment, but endeavoured to procure 
medical assistance by the charity of Jadies in the neigh- 
bourhood; and then gave strict injunctions, that no-. 
nostrums should be administered. 

It may easily be conceived, that Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drews were very happy in having so careful a person in 
the neighbourhood ; and it was a great satisfaction to 
Nurse Wilden to have such a gentleman and lady to 
apply to in behalf of those whom she could not effectu- 
ally relieve herself. , 

I have been the more particular in describing her 
character and manners, as the office of a nurse is of 
such great importance to society ; and it is much to be 
regretted that few fill if. with propriety. Would nurses 
in general act on the same principles as Nurse Wilden 
h 5 
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did, lay aside foolish prejudices, and endeavour to get 
good instructions from persons capable of giving them, 
X am confident they would find their own account in it ; 
and many would have cause to bless them, w ho either 
fall a sacrifice to their neglect and bad management, or 
are put to heavy charges and great inconveniences, 
through their selfishness, obstinacy, and extravagance. 

'Before we take leave of Nurse Wilden, I shall give 
an account of her behaviour to her poor neighbours, 
as it may furnish hints to other persons in the same 
station, for the exercise of that first of virtues, cha- 
rity. 

This worthy woman was a great reader of the Scrip- 
tures, and studied them with a sincere desire of know- 
ing her duty : she found, by our Lord’s discourses, and 
from the writings of the Apostles, that love, or universal 
charily and good-will, is the very groundwork of Chris- 
tianity ; and therefore concluded that no station in life 
is so mean as to prevent the exercise of it j because a 
good God would certainly never enjoin a dnty to all, 
which could only be practised by a few. She read with 
pleasure, that charily might be shown in a most accept- 
able manner, even in so trifling a matter as giving a cup 
of cold ivater. 

The words of St. Peter, when he cured the lame man, 
frequently recurred to her thoughts : “ Silver and gold 
I have none ; but what I have, give I unto th tee." She 
resolved to act upon the same principle; and though 
she had not, like St. Peter, the power of working mi- 
racles, she contrived, on many occasions, to be, as Job 
was, eyes to the blind , and feet to the lame. 
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While she was a nursery-maid, Mrs. Wilden exer- 
cised her benevolence, not only to her fellow-servants, 
by sitting up with them when they were ill, and doipg. 
a part of their work, but to her mistress, and the rest 
of the family. In time of sickness, it was her constant 
endeavour to keep the children quiet, to persuade the 
other servants to avoid every thing that might make her 
mistress uneasy, to see that every mess which was made 
for the sick person was done with the utmost cleanliness,. 
&e. : in short, she had regard to a hundred little parti-- 
culars which would have been overlooked by those who, 
have no bowels of tenderness for their fellow-creatures,, 
but which are frequently of the greatest consequence to. 
the sick. 

She also made it a point, when any one asked her to 
apply for charity to her master or mistress, to examine 
into the truth of the story, and represent it accordingly ; 
and, far from grudging a bit of old cloth which wa» 
given to the poor, because it might make her a night- 
cap, or add to the weight of her rag-bag, she frequently, 
requested her mistress to cut out linen for them, which 
she made up herself at leisure hours, when many other 
servants would have been dressing smart caps, or trims 
riling bonnets, to adorn themselves above their station. 

When Mrs. Wilden became a wife, the desire of doing 
good remained with her; and she made it her daily study 
to help her poor neighbours. Whenever she washed 
her own clothes, she reserved the suds for a woman who 
lived near her, and had a large family. If her garden 
produced any more cabbages, &c. than she wanted for 
herself, she gave them away also. When she had no 
work of her own to do, she would make or mend for 
h 6 
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those who were not able to do it themselves. If a poor 
woman lay-in, she made her caudle and broth for her, 
stepped in occasionally to put her bouse to lights, to 
wash and comb the children, &c. ; well knowing, that 
to a tidy wife, and affectionate mother, the thoughts of 
what her babies would suffer for want of cleanliness, 
and the disorder her house would be in during her con- 
finement, were very likely to retard her recovery. 

It generally happened, that though she bad no silver 
or gold of her own to spare, she was supplied with mo- 
ney for charitable uses; for ladies in the neighbourhood, 
knowing that Mrs. Wilden would dispense their gifts 
with judgment, made her their almoner. And after she 
had lived some time in the neighbourhood, she ventured 
to solicit them to subscribe for a basket of linen to be 
lent about among the sick, and another for lying-in wo- 
men, which were committed to her care, and found so 
extremely beneficial, that, in a short time, several bas- 
kets of the same kind were furnished, by which means 
some of the greatest distresses of the cleanly and honest 
poor were effectually relieved. 

There wa3 in the neighbourhood a poor blind boy,, 
who was very burdensome to his parents ; this child 
Mrs. Wilden contrived to teach to make laces, and in 
time he was able to earn a little towards his maintenance. 

She had, among other receipts * from Mrs. Rawlins, 
one for a burn-salve, by which she happily set several 
on their feet who had been dreadfully scalded; and 
the same good lady had taught her how to make an eye- 
water, which proved useful to numbers. In short, 

* These receipts will be found at the end of the book. 
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the acts of charity which Mrs. Wilden did, when the 
wife of a journeyman-carpenter, plainly showed, that . 
those who cherish the principle of benevolence in their 
hearts, will meet with numberless occasions of exer- 
cising it ; therefore, let no one say, “ I am too poor to 
be charitable." I have not a doubt, but that this good 
woman would have found means of being serviceable: 
to others, if she had even been obliged to eat the bread 
of charity herself ; at least, she would have set the ex- ; 
ample of pious resignation, and would have persuaded 
those in the same unhappy circumstances to follow it j,, 
which is one of the most Important services in human 
life. 


TALE XVI. 

THE MURMURER CORRECTED* 

In the same village with Mrs. Wilden lived Robert 
Hardy, a very honest, laborious man j he was the best 
husband in the village, owing to bis piety and manly 
fortitude, which led him to repose a firm and constant' 
trust in Providence, and to encounter without fear, and 
support without repining, whatever difficulties or dis- 
tresses he met with in providing for the wants of a nu- 
merous family. 

His wife wasj upon the whole, a well-disposed wo- 
man, but she had not equal resolution with him to bear 
the evils of poverty. Before they came, she tormented 
herself with an idea that they would be insupportable} 
and, when they actua iy arrived, she declined the com- 
forts which Providence kindly mixes with the bitterness 
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®f affliction, and too often envied those in superior 
stations. 

To this woman Mrs. Wilden was a most valuable 
friend ; she often alleviated her distresses by the means 
already mentioned, and frequently awakened proper re- 
flections in her mind, and calmed her fears when she was 
on the brink of despondency. 

I cannot avoid mentioning a very remarkable oc- 
currence, which gave an awful lesson to Robert Hardy’s 
wife, and which he and her good neighbour did not fail 
to enforce.' " 

• Mrs. Hardy being lately recovered from a bad fever,, 
was particularly distressed with the reflection, that her 
sickness had reduced her to the necessity of spending a 
small sum of money which her husband had laid by out 
of his wages, in order to buy a jacket and trowsers, and 
other necessaries, to fit out one of the boys for sea. 
She poured forth her sorrows to her friend Mrs. Wil- 
den, who lamented that it was not in her power to. 
assist her at that time with any money, as her charity- 
purse was empty, and several of the ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood were absent on various excursions. Mrs. 
Hardy said it was a dreadful thing to be poor, and se- 
cretly repined that Providence had cast her lot in so 
lowly a station. However, being of a very industrious 
temper, sue determined to do all she could towards re- 
gaining the sum which her necessities had obliged her 
to expend. 

At this time the farmers were in great want of hay- 
makers, and she resolved to accompany her husband 
to the field, though his tenderness made him unwilling 
that she should expose herself to so great a fatigue, be* 
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fore she had fully recovered her strength. However, 
she told him, she thought she was able to bear it j and 
if she stayed at home she should do nothing but fret ; 
this he knew would hurt her constitution more thaa 
labour ; so he yielded his consent, and Mrs. Wilden pro- 
mised to look to her children in her absence. 

The day proved remarkably hot, and poor Peggy: 
Hardy suffered much from the scorching rays of the 
sun ; but in the evening the air grew cooler, and became 
very pleasant, though scarcely a leaf moved. The hay- 
maker having thrown her gown across her arm, and 
gathered up a few things, which she put in a little 
basket, took bef fork and rake in her hand, and stood 
still, looking for her husband, who joined her as soon 
as he had put on a coat so nicely mended, that it did 
credit to his wife. " Well, Peggy, how is it ?” said 
he ■, “I fear thou art deadly tired ?” — “ A little,” said 
she, " to be sure j however, that is the fate of poor 
folk , you know. O Robert ! how could I enjoy a 
walk with thee this fine evening, if we were gentle- 
folk I ” — “ I am heartily sorry to see thee so weary,' my 
poor girl,” said Robert } “ but whatever you d®, Peggy, 
do not envy gentlefolk ; we have our troubles, and they 
have theirs ; let us reckon up our l/essings, and we 
shall find we have much more than our deserts.” As he 
uttered these words, a gentleman and lady ip a high, 
phaeton, attended by two ser ants on horseback, passed 
by. Their appearance showed them to be of rank ; the 
lady was beautiful, and looked very good-natured > and 
the haymakers admired her as she whirled along. The 
black beaver hat, -adorned with a gold band, and an 
elegant plume of white feathers, waving high above 
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her head, made her easily seen at a distance. Peggy 
fetched another sigh. “Well,” said she, “ I must not? 
stand here ; my poor children will want, to go to bed. 

I cannot ride about at my ease like that gay lady. She 
never knew what it was to have her feet ache as mine 
do. What a fine thing it is to be rich ! When this 
lady and gentleman go home, they will have a nice 
supper, and servants to wait on them j while we, who j 

could enjoy these delights as well as our betters, have- / 
nothing but bread and cheese." > 

“ May be so, and may be not," replied honest Ro- 
bert ; “ but I tell thee once more, [Dame, do not envy 
others. The rich, my good woman, seldom have such l 
a hearty appetite to their food as labour gives us j and 
I much question whether their sleep is so sound. Gon 
knows best what is good for all his creatures. Do not 
murmur, Peggy, lest it should tempt him to take away 
some of the comforts he has been so good as to bestow 
on us. For my part, I would not change thee for the 
grandest lady in the world j though, I suppose, you 
had rather be a duchess, or so, than a poor labourer's 
wife ?” — “ Not unless you could be a duke,” replied, 
she. 't I fear,” said Robert, “ I should make but a 
rum duke ; and while I have hands to labour, a good 
clean wife to make home comfortable, and dear little • 
children to divert me with their prattle, I want no 
more in this world. There is a better world to come, 
you know, which will last for ever ; then- wbaf signifies 
a few years of toil and trouble ? Poor as we are, there 
is a crown of glory laid up in heaver, for us, if we will 
but do our duty. Think of that, Peggy : so come, lay 
hold on my arm j give me the things to carry, and let. 
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ns jog forward.” Just as she was going to comply with 
his desire, the phaeton returned empty, with the horses 
in full speed ; and, in an instant, it was overturned by a 
bank, and broken to pieces. Robert and- his wife con- 
cluded that a misfortune had happened to die gentleman 
and lady, and ran on towards the place at which they 
had just before lost sight of the phaeton ; in a minute 
after, they met one of the servants, who begged them 
to go immediately to his lady, who, he feared, was killed 
by being thrown out of the carriage. 

The good man and his wife hastened with all speed', 
while the servant, with the assistance of some other 
working men, disengaged the horses, which were taken 
to a farmer’s stable. In the mean while, Robert and 
his wife beheld a most affecting sight. The poor young 
lady lay senseless on the ground, having hit her head 
against [the stump of a tree, and her brother, in the 
greatest agony of mind imaginable, stood by her, not 
knowing what step to take ; one of the servants, how- 
ever, of his own accord, went to fetch a surgeon from 
the nearest town $ but where to take his sister to the 
gentleman knew not, as they were at a distance from- 
any house with which he was acquainted. When he 
saw Robert Hardy and his wife, he conceived hopes 
that they could lend him assistance ; and they were 
yeady to do so to the utmost of their power. Robert 
informed the gentleman, that his poor habitation was 
but a little way off, and his wife could lay the lady on- 
a clean , though homely led, with curtains to it, and 
could also fetch in a neighbour, who was a main handy 
woman. " Well, then,” said the gentleman, “ my 
honest countryman, for Gob’s sake, help me to carry 
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my dear sister thither immediately.” Robert accord- 
ingly raised the lady up, and she opened her eyes, but 
stared wildly about, without the power of recollection, 
Peggy Hardy ran home as fast as possible, to get the 
bed ready', and prided herself in the thought, that she 
could produce a good pair of sheets, and pillow-cases 
too, of her own spinning. Mrs. Wilden, having 
brought home the children, was very fortunately in the 
house, and, with her usual presence of mind, she made 
every necessary preparation. In a short time Robert 
arrived with his lovely burden. The young lady was, 
by Mrs. Wilden’s desire, laid upon the bed, and in a 
few minutes the surgeon came; but his skill was use- 
less ; there was a dreadful fracture in the skull, and ha 
could give no hopes. The young gentleman, conscious 
that he had been the cause of this misfortune, through 
his imprudence in driving horses that were not suffi- 
ciently broke in, was almost distracted, and the un- 
happy parents, for whom the servant was sent, arrived 
in the night, just time enough to see their dear daughter 
expire. The next day, a hearse carried away the lifeless 
corpse of the late gay and thoughtless fair-one ! 

Well,” said Mrs. Hardy, weeping, after she had 
watched the mournful procession till she could see it 
no longer ; " well ! I have now been taught, by God 
himself, never to envy persons, however happy they 
may appear. IFe know not indeed, as the Bible says, 
what a day may bring forth. How little did that lovely 
creature think, when she rode by me in the lane, that 
she was so near the end of her journey, ay, and of 
her life too ! and now what good can all her fine clothes 
and gay carriage do her ? Her costly hat and gay fea- 
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tliers could not save her head, and, if she had been on 
foot as I was, she might have been alive now. I am 
sure I ought to be thankful, and bless God, that my 
wish was not gratified} for if it had, what would have 
become of my seven dear children ?” The poor wo- 
man's tears flowed faster at this thought, but her hus- 
band answered, that God, who had taken the lady and 
spared her, was able to provide for her children, if he 
had thought fit to remove her from them. “ Our bu- 
siness,” said he, " is only to do our duty, and not to 
suppose that God cannot provide for others without 
our help. Let us trust, that the young lady he has 
called from this world was ready to goj and that if she 
has lost the pleasures of this life, she will have higher 
joys at God’s right hand : but I hope. Dame, this mis- 
fortune will stop your murmuring in future. You are 
a good woman j but, like Mary in the Scripture, too 
much troubled about many things.’’ — “ I believe J am,” 
said she, “ and unmindful of the one thing needful. God 
forgive my weakness, and grant me more strength for 
the time to come ! By his grace, I hope never more 
to make myself unhappy. In general, I do not so 
much care about myself ; but the thoughts of your 
working so hard, that perhaps it will kill you, and 
that my poor babes will come to the parish, pierce me 
to the heart.” — “ Come,” said Robert, giving her a 
kiss, “ never fear want ; for while we are unlling and 
industrious, and there are good Christians in the world, 
and a good God in heaven, we shall be supplied, one 
way or other, for the little while we have to stay here, 
I warrant.” — “ Ay, but my illness,” said she, “ has 
run away with all our money j we have none left but 
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this west’s earnings .” — “ Suppose we have not,” said 
the pious-hearted Robert 5 “ did not God feed the 
Israelites with manna, day by day ; and do not you; 
think that he can give us strength to earn bread ^ O 
Peggy !” continued he, “ let us put our whole trust in 
Providence. We prayed Heaven to bless us in each 
other, when we came together, and now that he has 
given us children, and made us happy by mutual love,. 
1 cannot think he will ever forsake us. Only cast your 
thoughts lack, and recollect what he has done for us !” 
— " Very true, Robert,” said his wife ; “ I must con- 
fess that God has ever been a ready help in time of need , 
and I hope I shall never distrust his mercy any more.” 
Robert was much pleased at hearing his wife talk in this, 
manner; and in the evening, Mrs. Wilden had a great 
deal of discourse with her neighbour on the subject of 
the accident, and was happy to find it had made so pro- 
per an impression on her mind. She observed to her, 
that the rich were subject to as many real evils as the- 
poor, and more imaginary ones-, that the wants of the- 
latter were more easily supplied, and their cares fewer ; 
that none but those who knew it by experience,, 
could conceive the trouble of managing a large fortune 
properly ; and that if it was spent in licentiousness and 
folly, it brought certain misery with it. All this. 
Mrs. Hardy acknowledged to be very likely. 

A few days after a messenger was sent from the 
deceased lady's father to Robert Hardy, with a present 
of ten guineas, with which he purchased every ne- 
cessary for- his son Samuel, and sent him off to sea, 
quite happy. He also bought some other things that 
were wanted for the family, and laid by three guineas. 
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«s a nest egg, to which, by successful labour, he and 
his wife added a little and little from time to time j 
and ever after, when Peggy Hardy found any murmur - 
ings arising in her mind, she checked them, with the 
recollection of the unfortunate lady in the phaeton. 


TALE XVII. 

THE TWO APPRENTICES. 

Another person for whom Mr. and Mrs. Andrew'S 
had a great regard was Mr. Appleby, who formerly 
kept a shop at the market-town which was at a little 
distance from the village. This worthy man had 
indeed, through his upright behaviour, gained the ge- 
neral esteem of all ranks of people in the neighbour- 
hood, and raised a decent competency, by dealing upon 
principles of the strictest integrity, built upon the only 
solid foundation, religion. As his conduct throughout 
life was so exemplary, I shall give an account of him 
from his infancy. Mr. Appleby was the son of parents, 
who, though in an humble sphere, made themselves 
respectable by their piety, honesty, and humanity. 
John, whose history I am now about to relate, was 
their only son, and they determined to spare no pains 
or expense in his education, which they had ability 
to bestow ; so they put him first of all to a good 
dame, who taught him to read a little ; they then sent 
him to a schoolmaster, under whom he made great 
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proficiency in writing and accounts. In the interval* 
of school-hours the good parents used their best en- 
deavours to cultivate his mind to piety and virtue, and 
it was remarked of John Appleby, that no boy ever 
passed through a school with more credit, or left it 
with a better character ; for he had applied his mind 
most diligently to his business, had practised none of 
those artful, deceitful tricks which are too common 
among schoolboys ; and, instead of fomenting quarrels, 
he had been the general peacemaker when they arose 
among others. 

The careful father of this excellent boy, though only 
a journeyman-carpenter, had contrived to save money 
enough to bind him apprentice, and having had a view 
all along to his being a tradesman, had carefully pointed 
out to his observation, and endeavoured to impress on 
his mind, every precept in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which related to honesty and fair dealing. In 
the same town with Mr. Appleby lived Mr. Jordan, 
a shopkeeper, who dealt in a great variety of goods ; 
he was a very just and upright man, and one who 
paid proper regard to family religion ; and his wife was 
of the same good disposition. Appleby and his wife 
were very desirous of placing their son with Mr. Jor- 
dan, because he would with him have an opportunity 
of keeping up wbat he had been so carefully taught at 
home ; and they thought it would be acting a very un- 
natural part to provide only for the worldly advantage 
of their child, without having regard to his religious 
improvement, a point too often forgot by fathers and 
.mothers, many of whom, in putting their sons and 
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daughters out as apprentices, attend to nothing further 
than the prospect of their making a fortune. 

A person of this description, named Holford, had, 
about a year before, bound his son apprentice to Mr. 
Jordan, who was tempted to take him by the offer of 
a sum of money, which at that time he particularly 
wanted ; but he found Richard Holford so difficult to 
govern, that he heartily repented having engaged with 
him. The education of this youth had been, in many 
respects, the very reverse of John Appleby’s ; he was 
suffered to do as he pleased when an infant ; religion 
was never mentioned in his hearing, excepting in ridi- 
cule ; and his father's chief endeavour was to encourage 
in him a great deal of what he called spirit ; that is to 
say, a propensity to mischievous sports, and a lively 
resentment of the slightest affronts, or imaginary in- 
sults, that he might be fit to go through the world j 
the consequence of which was, that he paid but little 
attention to his learning, and was at the head of all 
kinds of cabals and disturbances in the school. The 
desire of getting money was another principle strongly 
inculcated by his father, and in order to do this he prac- 
tised a variety of artifices. He had too much appre- 
hension of losing his own money, to risk it in gaming 
with his equals in skill, but found many opportunities 
of over-reaching the younger boys, both at play and in 
bargains for tops, marbles, &c. 

The mother of this lad had a great deal of pride 
and vanity, which led her from his infancy to dress 
him out in a manner beyond what his situation in fife 
required ; and she gave him such a taste for finery, 
that, when he grew up, much as he had been taught 
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to love money, he was inclined to lavish it on fashion- 
able apparel. His mother had also accustomed him to 
go about with her to horse-races, and all kinds of sights 
which the country afforded, by which means she gave 
him a great turn for diversions. 

It was a very difficult thing to settle such a youth 
as this to the business of a counter, nor would he have 
bent his mind to it, but for the hope of learning how 
to get money, and for the amusement he found in the 
manners of the different customers, some of whom 
he affronted by laughing at their oddities, which occa- 
sioned them to leave the shop. Another circumstauce 
which gave Mr. Jordan great concern was, the un- 
willingness of his apprentice to conform to the customs 
of the family by going to church on Sundays, and 
joining in family devotion of an evening. Mr. Jordan 
very well knew, that when he took a lad as apprentice, 
the greater part of the duty and authority of a parent 
devolved upon him, and that he was answerable both 
for his soul and body, and it was his wish to discharge 
this duty punctually ; but when Mr. Holford bound his 
son, he made it one article of the agreement, that he 
should be permitted to go to his friends on Sundays. 
His master most heartily repented having consented to 
this ; for he found that they indulged him in many ir- 
regularities, and even took him about with them on va- 
rious parties of amusement. 

In this manner he was going on when Mr. Appleby 
proposed to bind his son. Mr. Jordan very honestly 
pointed out the danger to which the youth would be 
exposed by having such a fellow-’prentice ; but the other 
, said, that he trusted his son was too well grounded in 
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the principles of Christianity to be easily drawn aside, 
especially as the family in general pursued that course 
of life, to which he had from his childhood been ac- 
customed. Having discharged his duty by giving the 
above caution, Mr. Jordan no longer hesitated to take 
a lad whose parents bore so good a character, and who 
was himself so well spoken of in the neighbourhood ; 
and both he and his wife promised to treat John as their ' 
own son. 

Before John left the abode of his father and mother 
he received abnndance of good advice from them/ 
which he treasured up in his memory, and resolved to 
do his duty as an apprentice in the most conscientious 
manner. This he was well acquainted with, not only 
from his parents, but his schoolmaster, who had made 
him write, in his very best hand, the following In- 
structions for Apprentices, put out by the Common 
Council of the city of London in the reign of King 
Henry the Eighth : 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE APPRENTICES OP THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 

" You shall constantly and devoutly, on your knees, 
every day serve God morning and evening, and make , ^ 
conscience in the due hearing of the word preached, 
and endeavour the right practice thereof in your lives 
and conversations. 

“ You shall diligently and faithfully serve your 
masters for the time of your apprenticeship, and deal 
truly in what you shall be trusted. You shall often 
read over the covenant of your indentures, and see 
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and endeavour yourself to perform the same, to the 
utmost of your power. 

“ You shall avoid all evil company, and all occasions 
which may tend to draw you to the same ; and make 
speedy return when you shall be sent on your masters' 
or, mis tresses’ business. 

“ You shall be of fair, and gentle, and lowly speech 
and behaviour towards all men, and especially to all 
your governors. And according to your carriage, ex- 
pect your reward for.gpod or ill from God and your 
friends*.” 

These excellent directions John Appleby punctually 
followed, and attached himself to his master and mis- 
tress as to second parenti, whose interest and happiness 
he thought himself under an obligation to promote to 
the utmost of his power. 

Richard Holford promised himself a great deal of 
diversion at the expense of his new companion, of 
whom, as he was plainly dressed, and rather bashful 
in his behaviour, he conceived a most contemptuous 
idea, but ia a very short time he found him much 
superior to himself in knowledge ; this he did not care 
about, but turned tl>e circumstance to hi3 own in- 
terest, by throwing every thing that was difficult in 
respect to the accounts upon him, and in giving ‘still 
greater scope to indulgences; so that it was no un- 
common thing to see him standing idle at the door, 
while the other was toiling in the shop. He had, 
however, a kind, of awe of John’s virtue, which laid 
him under some uneasy restraints ; and therefore 1* 

* Maitland’s History of London. 
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resolved to seduce him, if possible, into tire same bad 
courses which he himself pursued. But John Appleby 
had adopted the resolution of Job : " All the while 
fny breath is in me, and the spirit of God is in my nos- 
trils, my Ups shall not speak wickedly, nor my tongue 
utter deceit. My righteousness I hold fast, and will not 
let it go ; my heart shall not reproach me as long as f 
Uve" to which he steadily adhered; and during tho 
seven years of his apprenticeship, he never swerved from 
his duty to his master in a single instance. 

This uniformity of conduct must be imputed, in the 
first place, to the religious instruction he had in his 
childhood received from his parents, and, next, to the 
watchful care of his master, to which we may add 
the great delight he took in reading the Scriptures, 
and other good books. 

It may easily be supposed, that such a master and 
mistress as Mr. and Mrs. Jordan, had a vety great 
regard for so excellent an apprentice. Indeed they 
were unwilling to part with him, and he was as un- 
willing to leave them, especially as he had lost both 
his parents ; so, when his time was out, he hired him- 
self as a journeyman, and two years after was married, 
with the consent of Mr. and Mrs. Jordan, to Patty, 
his young mistress, a very amiable girl, and his master'* 
©nly child, who made him an excellent wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jordan being pretty far advanced in 
years, retired to a little snug house about four miles 
from the town, where they lived very comfortably, 
arid left the shop to their new son-in-law, who was ' 
well respected by his customers; and the young 
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couple began the world with a very fair prospect, 
which brightened upon them as they advanced in 
life } for another shopkeeper in the place soon brought 
himself to ruin, by his extravagance and excesses, 
and the custom naturally flowed to Mr. Appleby, 
on account of the advantages and satisfaction which 
people found in dealing with a tradesman of such judg- 
ment and integrity. 

Before John's good father-in-law left him, he put 
into his hands a book entitled. The Religious Trades- 
men, saying, “ Here, Thomas, is a book which I 
wish to recommend to you in the strongest manner. 
Next to my Bible, it has been my best guide in my 
vocation j and I hope you will study and follow it as 
I have done.” Thomas received this valuable gift with 
gratitude, and regulated his conduct by it. 

As for Richard Holford, after having given his 
master and mistress inexpressible uneasiness, run his 
father to a very great expense for clothes, and tor- 
mented his fellow-apprentice till the time arrived for 
lurying his wife (as the expiration of an apprenticeship 
is termed), he resolved to go as a journeyman in a 
London shop, under pretence of improving himself, 
but with a desire of entering more into the gaieties of 
life than he could do in the country. His original 
principles remained in his mind ; so, as his father 
expected him to maintain, himself, the first step be 
took was to, inquire for a place where good wages were 
given. It was agreed that he should board, himself ; 
and he soon found a cheap manner of living in the 
great metropolis : what he saved this way he added 
to the article of dress, and made a very fashionable 
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appearance. He likewise contrived to have a great 
deal of diversion, such as parties to the gardens about 
town, &c. On Sundays he hired a horse, or made 
a party in a boat, with a set of Sabbath-breakers like 
himself. Several times he met with accidents in these 
Sunday excursions, which had nearly cost him his 
life; and once he overheated himself, and brought 
on a violent fever. Before he had entirely recovered 
his strength, he rashly joined a set of dissolute young 
men, who undertook to row a boat to Richmond. 
'Every one of them got intoxicated, and met with a 
variety of disasters in their voyage, which ended in 
their oversetting the boat, by which accident four 
of them were drowned ; the rest were with great 
difficulty saved by the means directed by the Humane 
Society. Richard Holford was among the latter num- 
ber 5 but though he escaped with life, he caught a vio- 
lent cold, which threw him into a galloping consumption. 
When his danger was pronounced by the physicians, 
his parents, whom the news of his illness had brought 
to town, removed him into the country, where he soon 
ended his days. - / 

There was in the parish to which he belonged a very 
■ worthy and discreet clergyman; who, by his pious 
discourse, awakened his conscience, and assisted him 
in searching his heart, and he died a great penitent. 
Before he expired, he begged Mr. Appleby might be 
sent for, to whom he most sincerely lamented the errors 
of his past conduct, and wished that his example could 
be made known as a warning to others. ... 

“ What a comfortable life,” said he, «f my friend, 
have you led in comparison with me ! happy in the good 
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opinion of the world, and the approbation of God ! 
blessed with health and prosperity in this world, and a 
prospect of endless felicity in the next ! What will 
be my wretched fate God only knows j but I trust 
in his promises of mercy to the contrite, through the 
Redeemer. O the days and the hours that I have wasted 
in vain pursuits, which I should have employed in pre- 
paring for eternity !” As he uttered these words he 
breathed his last. 

Mr. Appleby was greatly affected with the premature 
death of his former associate, and rejoiced that he had 
chosen the fatter part. For many years after this he 
was blessed with prosperity. His family consisted of 
two daughters and a .sop, to whom he gave an educa- 
tion suited to their condition : when his children were 
settled, he retired from business with a pretty little 
fortune, and lived, honoured and respected in that very 
house which had been the retreat of his father-in-law 
and his wife, who died at an advanced age. 

Mr, and Mrs. Andrews had a very great regard for this 
worthy couple, w'ho were among the number of those 
whom they consulted in their plans for the benefit of tbe 
poor. 

As Mr. Andrews was conversing one day with Mr. 
Appleby, the latter mentioned the unhappy end of 
Richard Holford, ftfi which Mr. Andrews observed, 
that it was very dreadful to think of the presumption 
of many young persons of this kingdom, in and about 
the metropolis particularly. " Pleasure, my good 
friend,” said he, “ b their object : but how mistaken 
are they in their methods of pursuing it ! How can 
any. one reasonably expect tp find pleasure in seting 
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contrary to the express command of God, which those 
certainly do who seek divisions for themselves on Sun- 
days ? I am persuaded, that there are hundreds in a 
year who lose their lives in consequence of Sabbath- 
breaking, though we do not hear of them. I do not 
mean that they die by what are called casualties, but 
by diseases brought on by the excesses committed on 
this day. The blessing of God certainly cannot be 
expected to attend them, and without that who is 
secure ?” 

r “ Very true, Sir,” said Mr. Appleby : " I Wish 
these thoughtless ydUng people could be prevailed on to 
make experiment of the valm delight, the real heart- f it 
satisfaction, which are to be found in keeping the 
Sabbath-day holy.” 

" Well,” said Mr. Andrews, “ I am not without 
hopes that a reformation will gradually take place 
among us j nay, I flatter myself, it has already made 
some progress. Surely the rising generation will be 
the better for Sunday schools.’’—'' I trust they will. 
Sir,” replied Mr. Appleby, “ especially if the parerits 
of the children will co-operate with their instructors, 
■by setting-a good example ; otherwise I fear those chil- 
dren will lose, in a great measure, the benefit of instriic- 
'tion.” 

“ In some instances,” said Mr. Andrews, " this Will 
be the case; but I hope not so frequently as many 
people pretend to think. However, as such a mean of 
reformation is pointed out by Providence, it certainly 
is the duty of every Christian to improve it tb the ut- 
most, and leave the event to Heaven.” 

Here Mr. Andrews was interrupted by the arrival 
l 4 
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of another neighbour ; and Mr. Appleby, supposing h* 
might have business with tto Squire, respectfully toot 
his leave. 


TALE XVIII. 

THE BENEFIT OF AFFLICTION. 

T he neighbour who called upon Mr. Andrews, men- 
tioned in the former Tale, was Farmer Barker. 

The history of this man is so extraordinary, that, in 
hopes it may be of use to some of my readers, I shall 
give them the particulars, as they were related to me 
by a worthy clergyman, who was a principal instru- 
ment in his happy reformation. 

Thomas Barker was an honest industrious farmer, 
who would not designedly have injured any person 
upon earth ; on the contrary, he was always ready to 
perform acts of kindness and benevolence. He had 
not had the advantage of much education, for his father 
thought it sufficient that he was able to read his Bible, 
write his name, and figure a little. While his father 
and mother lived, he kept constantly to his church 
twice a day on Sundays, and he sometimes received the 
sacrament ; but when he became master of a farm of 
upwards of one hundred a year, he applied so closely 
to business, that he left himself but little time for the 
performance of religious duties. He usually wearied 
himself so much in the day, that he was in a hurry to 
get to bed, and fell asleep without saying his prayers. 
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and rose with the sun to renew his labour, which he was 
so eager to pursue that he did not stay to implore the 
blessing' of the God of heaven and earth on the work of 
his hands. ' • 

For some time he continued to go to church twice 
on a Sunday, then he neglected the afternoon service, 
and at harvest-times, &c. he stayed entirely from public 
worship to attend to worldly affairs ; and when he 
did go to church, he suffered these things to occupy 
his mind, instead of giving his whole attention to the 
service 

The servants of Farmer Barker reckoned him a very 
good master, because he was kind and liberal : but in 
one respect he was a very bad one, for he never minded 
how they spent the Sabbath, provided they were at 
home to fodder his cattle night and morning, and do 
other necessary business ; nay, he frequently suffered 
them, during the time of divine service, to take a gun, 
and to go round his fields to shoot the birds in order to 
preserve his grain. This was their pretence, but their 
real design (which they concealed from him) was to 
destroy the game. • 1 

Thomas Barker had great strength of Constitution 
and an active mind : whatever he engaged in, he pur- 
sued with ardour ; he considered industry as the very 
first of virtues, and his eagerness to have a vast derft 
of work dispatched, made him impatient when it 
seemed to hang in hand : this led him insensibly into 
the shameful habit of swearing; and the great thirst 
which his excessive labour frequently brought upon' him 
tempted him to drink freely, so' that he was often in- 
toxicated. Farmer Barker’s wife died about four year* 
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after he married her, and left him one son ; he hired a 
careful woman to look after his house, and the little boy 
wept to a day-school, till he was old enough to be useful 
to his father, who intended to bring him up in his own 
occupation. 

As this lad grew up, be copied his father's vices ; the 
servants and labourers did the same ; so that he heard 
toothing that was religious and good, and was easily 
drawn into bad company ; at last, in one of his drunken 
frolics, he inlisted as a soldier, to the no small grief of 
the father, who made interest to buy him off. Soon 
after this he inlisted again, and in a short time was 
drafted from his regiment to go to America at the be* 
ginning of the war, where he suffered many hardships, 
and at last lost his life. 

The behaviour of the son began a reformation in 
the father; he had many serious thoughts concerning 
his neglect of God and religion, and it was afterwards 
completed by a severe bodily affliction which God was 
pleased to lay on him. For two years he was at inter- 
vals dreadfully tormented with the gravel, during 
which time he frequently sent for my friend the cler- 
gyman to pray with him, who gladly seized the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out his errors, which he was now 
eager to reform and amend, " I have been,” said he, 

" my good Sir, a worldly-minded wretch ; intent only 
upon the perishing things of this mortal life. I have » 
robbed my Goo of the time which he set apart for hit 
own service ; I have robbed myself, my servants, and 
toy cattle, of the rest he kindly allotted us ; I have 
been the ruin of my own son by setting a bad example, 
toad hare led my servants and labourers into sin by the 
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same means. I am now convinced, that it is the best 
way to live according to the Scriptures ; and if it pleases 
God to spare my life, I will for the future strive to do 
so." 

As soon as Farmer Barker recovered his. health, he 
entered on a new course of life, frequented the church 
and sacrament duly, and would employ no servants 
who would not follow his eJtample. On Sunday even- 
ings he read the Bible and The Whole Duty Of Man 
to them, and gave them the best advice in his power. 
He left off the habit of drinking, and was never heard 
to swear an oath afterwards, and enjoyed many years 
of good health. His repentance was not temporary, 
but lasting j and when he was upon his death-bed, he 
sent for the same pious divine to give him the Sacra- 
ment, and assured him that he had experienced the 
greatest comfort and satisfaction in his change of life, 
and, with his dying breath, gave praise to God for the 
affliction which had brought him to a sense of his duty. 


TALE XIX. 

THE RJRAL ECONOMISTS. 

Having pretty well settled the inhabitants of the 
village, Mr. Andrews extended his benevolent views 
to the whole county in which it was situated} and 
having heard of an Agricultural Society, that 
had proved very beneficial, he proposed to the gentle- 
men at the quarter sessions to form an association on 
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the same plan *. A subscrip ion was accordingly set 
on foot, and various rewards offered ; among the rest, 
five guineas apiece to six poor men employed in hus- 
bandry, for maintaining, educating, and placing in ser- 
vices, the greatest number of children, without any 
assistance from their parishes ; and over and above this 
pecuniary reward, a handsome testimonial to each of 
them to hang up in their houses, in order to perpetuate 
the remembrance of it. 

Notice was no sooner given of these intended encou- 
ragements than a general emulation prevailed, not only 
stmong those poor men who had raised families, but 
among others, who looked forward to the time when, 
by proper exertions, they might be allowed to put in 
their claims. 

The wives promised to lend a helping hand} and 
the children, both sons and daughters, determined to 
give the utmost assistance in their power to their 
parents. 

The history of one of the successful candidates and 
his family, will, doubtless, be pleasing to my readers, 
and enable them to form some judgment of the merit of 
the others. 

The name of this man was John Collins: there was 
something so very uncommon in his appearance, that 
giddy, thoughtless peoplp, would have been ready to 
make him the sport of their ridicule} but persons of 

• A Society of this kind, in the county of Durham, brougrrt 
forth to observation some very meritorious characters, particularly 
five poor men, who had supported their families, consisting in all 
of fifty-three children, without parochial help. 
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discernment like Mr. Andrews, and the rest of the 
Committee of the Agricultural Society, could, under his 
uncouth garb, discover a manly and a generous heart, 
filled with sentiments of candour, generosity, and inte- 
grity, that would have done credit to one in an exalted 
station. 

The coat which John Collins wore was of alight drab 
colour, with horn buttons j it was so fresh and clean, 
that it might have passed for one of the last year, had 
not the shortness of the waist, the length and fulness of 
the skirts, the largeness of the sleeves, and the cut of 
the cape, discovered it to have been made upwards of 
five-aud-twepty years. His black plush breeches and 
red waistcoat were of the same date ; indeed, these 
clothes were his wedding suit, and never were taken out 
of the chest but for the purpose of honouring the Sab- 
bath-day, or showing respect to his landlord when in- 
vited by him to the Christmas dinner, on which occa- 
sions his white shirt, best hat, shoes, and worsted stock- 
ings, as well as his red and white silk handkerchief, were 
put on. At other times he wore a leathern jacket, a 
checked shirt, yarn hose, and shoes well guarded from 
wear and tear by a number of nails. 

If it is considered, that, by his great savingness, John 
Collins’s best suit had not had more wear in twenty 
years that an extravagant person would have given it in 
one year, it will no longer be matter of wonder that it 
should look so fresh and good. 

This honest countryman's complexion was brown and 
florid j but he owed his colour to air and exercise, not to 
strong drink ; his eyes sparkled with good-nature, and 
his manly features were set off by a thick head of hair. 
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of a dark brown colour, a little mixed with grey, which 
curled about his forehead and neck. 

Conscious of the uprightness of his behaviour, and 
accustomed to the good opinion of his neighbours of all 
ranks and degrees, John Collins had no awkward sheep- 
ishness about him, but regarded every body as his friend, 
for he knew that he was disputed to be a friend to all j 
and indeed he had no enemies, for his mean condition 
placed him below envy, and his merit raised him above 
contempt. 

As soon as the committee was set, the candidates 
were called forth j and when it was John Collins’s turft 
to appear, he advanced with a modest bow, and pre- 
sented a certificate from his parish, setting forth, that 
he was an honest, laborious man, who had never been 
chargeable to it. He brought in his train, four sons and 
two daughters. Joe, the eldest of the lads, was above 
twenty, and apprentice to a carpenter in a neighbour- 
ing town ; he delivered to the committee a note from 
his master, who gave him the best of characters ; for he 
said, th3t though (being his god-sonj he had taken him 
without a premium, from a principle of charity, and 
had entirely provided for him ever since, he had no 
reason to repent j for Joe was an excellent apprentice, 
of great use to him, and he hoped to live to make a man 
of him. 

The second son, whose name was Richard, next 
stepped forwards ; his master, an honest carrier, per- 
sonally appeared, to bear testimony to his good beha- 
viour, and said, that though Dick was no more than 
seventeen years of age, he could depend on him for 
driving his stage-waggon, better than he could on 
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many men, and that he would trust him with untold 
gold ; for there was a principle of honesty, sobriety, and 
steadiness, in the lad, that he did not believe any one 
could corrupt ; and that he took the utmost care of his 
horses. 

The third boy. Will, was servant to a farmer, who 
had himself received a reward for raising the best crop 
of wheat in the county. This farmer stood forth, and 
said, that it was but justice to tell their honours, that 
he thought himself, under Providence, in a great mea- 
sure indebted to Will Collins for the recompense he 
had just received ; for he was one of the trustiest boy* 
that ever farmer had ; and set him about what he would, 
he was sure it would be done well, and jnst as be was 
ordered to do it ; nor did he believe he would, on any 
account, neglect the cattle which were intrusted to his 
care. 

A market-gardener then appeared to give a cbaractef 
to the fourth lad, who was turned of fifteen. He said, 
that he loved Tom as well as if he were his own son, 
and that so he ought to do, for no son could be more 
dutiful to a father than he was to him 5 that he not 
only did his work well, but was veiy good-natured to 
the little children, and made it his study, whenever he 
was in the house, to help his mistress, who was a poor, 
ailing woman. The gardener added, that he must 
make bold to say one thing more in Tom’s praise, and 
that was, about his kindness to dumb creatures. He 
said, that part of Tom's business was to drive a cart 
with two asses, to the market-town ; and that he was 
so patient and kind to them, that he believed no asses 
in the county led so happy a life as his did. The good 
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man would have gone on telling anapdotes of Tom’s 
humanity to the cat, the dog, the tame jackdaw, &c. 
till evening ■, but the gentlemen told him he had said 
enough. 

John Collins’s two daughters, the oldest of his chil- 
dren, were next required to appear. With some per- 
suasion they came forward hand-in-hand, courtesying and 
Hushing. 

They were dressed with perfect neatness in the plain 
manner which country lasses used to prefer, before 
their heads were agog after fashions and frippery. Hav- 
ing never till now been before so many gentlemen,, they 
were exceedingly abashed, and, in compassion to their 
modesty, the committee suffered them to depart with- 
out asking them any further questions, than whether 
they were John Collins’s daughters ? but their mistresses, 
two notable farmers’ wives, were at hand to speak ns 
much in their praise, as had before been said in favour 
of their brothers. 

What passed in John Collins’s mind while his childrenr 
were thus openly commended, let those fathers imagine- 
who have the happiness to see their offspring grow up 
in credit and esteem — words cannot describe it — suffice 
it to say, that he felt an exalted joy , and an honest pride, 
which repaid him for all the toil he had eudured, and all 
the self-denial he had practised, while he felt the burden 
of a helpless family. 

” Master Collins,” said Mr. Andrews, " I congra- 
tulate you, as one of the happiest of fathers ; what trea- 
sures do you possess in such an offspring !'' — “ Please 
your honour," said John, “ I < have at home six lads 
and lasses more as good as these, a modest pains-taking 
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■wife, and a good old mother .” — “ May your children 
live to be the comfort of your old age !” said the gen- 
tleman. The wish was repeated by all present. Mr. 
Andrews then, as treasurer of the society, paid into his 
hand five guineas, and told him, his testimonial should 
be sent to him the next week. John made his bow, 
and retired, to partake, with the rest of the candidates, 
of a repast which was provided for them, and as soon 
as he had refreshed himself, returned in the gardener’s 
cart to his happy home, possessed of a larger sum 
than he had ever been master of at one time, since the 
numerous branches of his family had called for the 
immediate expenditure of the weekly produce of his 
labour. ; 

When the good countryman arrived at his cottage, his 
wife and mother guessed by his countenance that he had 
been successful, and expressed great impatience to hear 
how he had sped j and his children crowded about him j 
, but so fearful was he of getting his Sunday clothes soiled, 
that he would say no more than, “ I have got it,” be- 
fore he went up stairs to put them by. This business 
done, he kissed them all, seated himself in. his usual 
comer, with little Phoebe in his lap, and then related 
with what kind applause he had been dismissed by the 
gentry, and what joy he felt in hearing the praises be- « 
stowed on his children, declaring that he did not envy 
the lord of the manor, and had wanted nothing to add 
to his happiness, but the pleasure of showing the rest of 
his family, and to have them partake of it. He then 
produced his treasure, which made his little ones stare, 
for they had never before in their lives beheld at once 
Jive golden guineas ! His wife was delighted at seeing 
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. in her husband's hand the means of procuring many 
comforts, but she formed no wish to expend any - of the 
money in idle vanities. The good old woman thanked 
Gob for his goodness, and begged her son and daughter 
not to set their minds on their riches, but to remember 
that they make to themselves wings and Jly away. John 
replied, that they should not fly away that night, how- 
ever ; so he put the five guineas into a grogram puree, 
with a brass clasp, which was a present of his grandmo- 
ther's in his younger days, but which, for many ye&fs, 
had lain by empty. The spinning-wheels were put asitJe, 
and the children were treated With some cakes, which 
the kind father had bought for them at the town, while 
the rest of the family feasted on some beef-steaks, and 
a draught of good ale of their own brewing. These 
were all the luxuries which they indulged themselvfes 
with in consequence of their good fortune. After en- 
joying an hour of cheerful conversation, they retired to 
. rest, but not till they had poured forth their united 
thanksgivings to the Dispenser of all good for his boun- 
tiful mercies. The next morning they arose With the 
sun, and pursued their usual labours with increased 
cheerfulness and alacrity. 

The acquisition of five guineas was particularly ac- 
ceptable to John Collins at this time, as he had run 
behind-hand forty shillings for a half-year’s rent, owing 
to sickness in his family, and a hard frost in the winter, 
which threw him out of work. The first leisure hour 
he had, he repaired to his landlord, and paid his arrears. 
With a thousand thanks for the kind indulgence that had 
been showed him. The rest of the money, excepting 
what he proposed to lay out in a new gown for his mo- 
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ther, he had resolved to hoard for future occasions ; but as 
he was returning home, he met with a neighbour who was 
in the utmost distress, having a sick wife, and a family 
of young children . for whom he could not provide, as 
he had met with an accident, by which he was, for 
, the present, lamed in his right hand. To this man John 
Collins very generously gave the two shillings he had 
received in change from his landlord, and promised 'to 
assist him still further if his necessities required it. 
When he got home, he acquainted his family with what 
he had done, who, so far from murmuring, commend- 
ed the actiou, and partook with him in the highest plea- 
sure which riches are capable of affording to the human 
mind, namely, the delight that springs from the power 
of relieving merit in distress ; and they lifted up their 
heartB in thankful acknowledgment to the Almighty 
. Being, to whose goodness they were indebted for this 
. additional blessing. Nor did their charity stop here : 
Mrs. Collins went immediately to the poor sick woman, 
made her bed comfortable, and then went round the 
village to make tbe distress of this wretched family 
. known ; for, though too diffident to ask favours for 
herself, she was bold in tbe cause of friendship. The 
tale she related gained immediate credit, and awakened 
the benevolence of the neighbouring gentry, who cheer- 
fully extended their bounty, by which these miserable 
people were relieved, and comfortably Subsisted till the 
•wife was restored to health, and the husband had reco« 
vered the use of his hand. 
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TALE XX. 

THE RURAL ECONOMISTS, CONTINUED. 

W hen Mr. Andrews returned home, he gave his Indy 
such an account of John Collins and his family, that 
she was very desirous of seeing them ; and he promised 
to accompany her to the good husbandman’s the first 
opportunity. 

In a very short time they made an engagement to pass 
a day or two with a friend, who resided in the village 
where these excellent people lived, and stopped at the 
house in their way, not merely to please themselves, 
but to see what the family most wanted, that they might 
send them a little present. 

The first appearance of the cottage possessed the be- 
holder in favour of its inhabitants. It stood in a garden, 
at the bottom of which was a clear, running stream, 
that divided it from a beautiful meadow ; on the other 
sides were white-thorn hedges, very nicely cut: and 
the garden had a little wicket, which Joe, the young 
carpenter, made by his master’s permission, and bad 
given to his father, as a specimen of his workmanship. 
A path nicely swept, and ornamented on each side with 
a row of thrift, behind which grew a row of cabbages, 
led up to the hpuse, at the entrance of which, by way 
of porch, was an arbour of woodbines, roses, jasmine, 
and scarlet-beans. The house was, in itself, a very 
mean building, for the walls were of clay, and the roof 
thatched ; but Joe had fastened some trellisses about it, 
which served at once to strengthen it, and support a 
grape-vine, which grew in the front of this humble 
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dwelling, and answered the double purpose of ornament 
and profit; for the fruit was remarkably fine, and fetched 
a good price at market. 

At one end of the cottage grew a fi ;e Mo ella cherry- 
tree, at the other a pear-tree, equally good in its kind, 
and as profitable as the grape-vine. The garden con- 
tained about a rood of land, laid out in a most advan- 
tageous manner, to produce all possible profit to the 
possessor. In it were a number of fruit-trees, currant 
and gooseberry bushes, &c. and all sorts of useful vege- 
tables. Not a foot of it, excepting the walks, which 
were very narrow, was uncultivated, and every part 
was kept in the most exact order; for the good-natured 
gardener before mentioned, who appeared to Tom’s 
character, often let him go and work in it for an hour 
or. so, and teach his younger brothers ; and was ready 
himself, not only to give his advice, but to dispose of 
the fruit and vegetables which were not wanted for tha 
family, at the market. 

The little boys worked in this fertile piece of 
ground every day, as did their father also at his leisure 
hours. 

It was really wonderful to see the plenty that 
abounded in this little spot, which gave an idea of 
Paradise, it was so beautifully intermixed with objects 
good for food, and pleasant to the eye-, for, though flowers 
were not saleable in this part of the world, as most 
people had gardens, John Collins thought it no extrava- 
gance to have a variety of them, as he kept bees, and 
took care to cultivate such sorts as were most proper for 
them to collect honey from. Besides, John said, that 
he was persuaded flowers might be ranked among tb© 
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gifts of a bountiful God, bestowed not merely for the 
rich, but also to adorn and enliven the abodes of the 
industrious labourers, and take off the very mean appear* 
ance their cottages would otherwise make. 

At the back of the cottage was a little yard, parted 
off with hurdles, that had been given to John Collins 
by a farmer, as only fit to bum; but which he had, 
•with great industry, repaired, and fastened with stakes, 
so as to form a strong fence ; and had planted behind 
them, on the side nest the garden, an elder-tree, some 
rosemary and lavender, all of which produced him a 
little money every year (after the bees had done with 
them), through the kindness of his friend the gardener. 
On the other side grew some broom-trees, planted 
chiefly for the little winged chemists just mentioned; 
and they also produced him a little firing. At the bot- 
tom of the yard was a hawthorn hedge : in this hedge 
were , a few poles for hops, which, in summer, added 
to the beauty of the scene, and furnished a sufficient 
quantity of that useful bitter for the beer which Mrs. 
Collins brewed. In this enclosure was a hog-stye, in 
■which was kept a sow, that usually brought two litters 
of pigs in a year ; and here also was a little shed, 
which served the purpose of a wash-house and brew- 
house. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Andrews opened the wicket 
that led into the garden, they beheld the good old grand- 
mother sitting in the arbour, singing at her spinning- 
wheel ; her song, which was the Children in the Wood, 
had caught the attention of little Phoebe, a girt of four 
years old, who sat by her on a stool. Though far ad- 
vanced in years, the. countenance of Goody Carter 
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(as she was called) was very pleasing, and showed a 
contented mind. 

When tire gentleman and lady came up, she ceased 
singing, and offered to remove her wheel, but they 
begged they might not disturb her, and she continued 
her work, while Mr. and Mrs. Andrews, as John Col- 
lins and his wife were out, walked round the garden, 
in one part of which they found a boy of five years old 
gathering camomile-flowers, another of seven weeding, 
and a sturdy lad of twelve digging. They were ex- 
ceedingly pleased at seeing children so properly and so 
usefully employed ; and found, by questioning the big- 
gest boy, that, instead of idle play, they made it their 
diversion to work in the garden, and did a surprising 
deal towards keeping it in order. 

It was almost noon when Mr. and Mrs. Andrews 
made their visit j and before they had finished their 
walk, the good man came home to dinner j and his 
wife, who had been to carry some yarn to a manu- 
factory, returned with a large bundle of flax on her 
head. On hearing from her mother, that there were a 
lady and a gentleman in the garden, she laid down her 
load, and hastened to beg them to: walk in and rest 
themselves. 

An invitation into the bouse was the very thing Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrews wanted, so they readily accepted it, 
upon condition, that the family would do exactly the 
same as they would have done if they had not been 
there. The woman replied, that Madam and Sir were 
very good, and they would make bold to take dinner 
up, as poor John had hut little time to spare for his 
meal. Mr. and Mrs. Andrews begged that they might 
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be indulged with seeing them at dinner. John answer- 
ed, that it would be but a homely sight; however, 
he thanked God, he had no cause to be ashamed of his 
poverty ; and if his Worship and Madam pleased, 
they were heartily welcome to see their country way of 
living. 

Though Mr. and Mrs. Andrews went to John Collins’s 
quite unexpectedly, they occasioned no bustle or con- 
fusion j for every one was conscious of being properly 
employed, and the mistress of the house \Vas certain that 
every thing was clean, and in its proper place. 

How different is the case in many houses, even where 
people have sufficient means of cleanliness ! If a lady 
or gentleman is seen approaching, the mother of the 
family jumps up, and whips away to stroke back her 
blowzy hair, throw a handkerchief over her dirty bed- 
gown, and turn her apron, calling out at the same time 
to a slovenly boy to drive the pigs out, and to a ragged 
girl to sweep the dirt away. The benevolent visitant 
enters before this can be completed — the girl flings down 
the broom, and gets behind a door to hide herself — the 
boy continues to struggle with his grunting inmates, 
who seem to think they have as good a right to stay 
in the apartment as he has — the mother, full of shame 
and confusion, appears, but cannot collect her thoughts. 
She begins, “ Lord, Madam (or Sir!) you are come to a 
dreadful dirty house !” and, in a violent flurry, she claps 
one thing in one place, and one in another, looking 
twenty ways at once, which her visitant observing, and 
being also afraid to sit down in the midst of so much 
dirt, takes leave, without giving her any thing, re- 
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solving to reserve the intended bounty for some more 
worthy object. 

Nothing of this sort ever happened to John Collins’s 
family ; their maxims were. Cleanliness is next to god- 
liness — Every thing in its place — A penny welt saved is 
a penny earned — Do right, and fear neither shame nor 
llame. But let us now accompany Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drews, to take a peep at this happy family at dinner. 

The table, round which they were seated, was of oak, 
made in days of yore, strong and substantial ; over it 
was spread a coarse, but delicately white cloth, and on 
this was placed a wooden trencher, bowl and spoon, 
and a knife and fork for each person ; in the middle 
smoked a large pewter dish, as bright as silver, full 
of soup, whose savoury smell quickened that appetite, 
which labour had already produced. At the top was 
placed a dish of cold pork, and at the bottom, a large 
brown loaf, and a jug of small beer, with a drinking- 
horn. 

The father and mother occupied the upper and lower 
ends of the table; the rest of the family took their seats 
in a very orderly manner, and exhibited that delightful 
sight, which the Psalmist, in the hundred and twenty- 
eighth Psalm, compares to the vine and olive-branches. 
Though hunger was urgent, and the repast so tempt- 
ing, not a creature offered to take any food till John 
Collins had very devoutly prayed God to give a bless- 
ing on their humble meal, and supply the wants of 
others ; but after grace was ended, every one seemed 
inclined to do justice to little Betty’s performance, who 
had that day been cook, only that shame restrained the 
little ones from eating before strangers, which Mr. and 
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Mrs. Andrews perceiving, they kindly relieved them, 
•by withdrawing themselves ; the gentleman to take 
another avalk in the garden ; the lady, to amuse her- 
self with the old woman's spinning-wheel. In a very 
short time the family arose from table, and Mr. An- 
drews, having learned that John Collins's master, for 
whom he then worked, had invented a plough of a very 
curious construction, accompanied him to take a view 
.of it, promising to call for his lady in about an hour. 
Mrs. Andrews insisted on the family’s using no cere- 
mony with her; on which the good wife, having handed 
.the lady a chair, sat down to work at a shirt she wa* 
mending for her husband, while the two girls removed 
Ahe dinner-things, and washed up the bowls and plat- 
ters, &c. ; the grandmother returned to her spinning- 
wheel, taking the little girl with her, and the boys went 
to their work in the garden. Mrs. Andrews found this 
:2 most convenient opportunity for asking John Collins's 
wife, by what means her husband had been able to sub- 
sist so large a family without parochial assistance ? The 
good woman was delighted at an inquiry which implied 
approbation, and began to give an account of the eco- 
nomy of her household as follows : 

“ My husband’s parents and mine. Madam, were 
aiear neighbours ; be and I were playfellows, and after 
that constant friends, and liked one another so well, 
ihat when I was twenty, and he two years older, we 
were married together. Our means were not very 
great ; for I do not think, though we had both been as 
saving as we could in service, that our whole stock of 
money, put together, was above seven or eight pounds; 
tout, before J went lo place, I had spun three pair of 
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sheets, and some table-linen, which my good mother 
had laid by for me ; and I had also wearing-apparel to 
be tight. and clean in, of my own spinning. John and 
T were both very happy in having good parents, and 
they gave us a power of advice, which did us more good, 
than a large portion, without prudence, would have 
done. I shall never forget my poor dear father’s words, 
when he gave us his blessing after we came from 
church : * God bless you, my children,’ said he, ‘ and 

* give you hearts to be faithful and loving to one ano- 

* ther, and to be contented with the fruits of honest 

* labour. Your mother and I, Bet, have tried, for our 

* parts, to sow the good seed of religion in your mind 

* to the best of our power, and have taken care to 
‘teach you to read God's Word; and, I dare say, 

* John's parents have done as much for him. Do not 

* let the cares of this life choke the good seed, but 

* strive to bring forth the fruit of good works j and en- 

* deavour to nourish it by daily prayer, going to church, 
‘ and receiving the sacrament of the LoRnfs Supper 

* whenever you have au opportunity ; do not stay away 
‘ from a notion that you are unworthy, but strive t» 

* make yourself fit for it : read this book,’ said he, 
giving me one, which I will show you. Madam *. 

* One piece of advice more let me give you,’ said my 
father : ‘ if you wish to prosper, continue all your lives 
‘ to keep the Sabbath-day holy, and never add it to your 
‘ working days ; you will gain no time by working ort 

* An excellent Tract on the Loro’s Supper, by Peter Waldo, 
Esq. of Mitcham, in Surrey, well adapted to the capacities of the 
lower kinds of people. 
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:x Sundays^ for as -surely as you try to rob Goo of tire 
time he requires you to spend in his service, so surely 
-' may you expect him to send -misfortunes and infirmi* 
‘ ties upon you to disable you from working so many 
' week-days as you otherwise might. Neither let any 
•* one tempt you to go a-pleasuring on Sundays. You 
‘ cannot -find such pleasures for yourselves as God gives 
to those who serve -him truly. 

“ ‘ If any misfortunes fall upon you, bear them pa- 

* tiently, and trust in God. Do not repine if you have 
■’ no great share of the things of this world. If you 

are poor here for a few years, you may be rich for ever 

* and ever in heaven. If you should have children, 
' bring them up in the fear of God, and our heavenly 
•* Father will provide for them.’ 

My mother," continued Betty .Collins, “ had taught 
me good housewifery j and she begged of me not to 
■fall into such foolish ways as many young wives iu 
.the country did, but to keep to the old country fa- 
shions, both in my house and dress. She said, deck- 
ing and dizening myself out would ta'ke up a deal of 
time, and waste a deal of money, and, after all, I 
should only be laughed at by gentlefolk for apeing 
them, and might miss friends by my folly and vanity : 
that sticking my house full of things which I did not 
want, would only make my work more, and harbour 
dirt : and, above all, she desired me not to buy a tea- 
kettle and cups and saucers, for, she said, they were 
some of the worst enemies poor folk had ; she also ad- 
vised me to do justice by every body, whether poor or 
rich, to be humble and thankful to my betters, and 
khid to roy poor neighbours. John’s parents advised 
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him to the same purpose as mine did, and we both*' 
thought they must know better than we, so we followed' 
their rules, and have proved them to be good ones ; for 
many a heart-ache should we have had, if we had coveted^ 
any thing besides necessaries. 

" If it will not be too much trouble to-you, Madam;- 
I will show you my humble dwelling.” She accordingly 
conducted the lady into the different rooms, where the 
most admirable neatpess prevailed, but not so moch- 
as a broken cup, or basin, was set up by- way of orna- 
ment ; every bed was furnished not only with a good- 
coverlid, but with clean and wholesome linen, and 
■ot a cobweb was to be found from the top of the house 
to the bottom. The only articles that bore the appear- 
ance of superfluity were two looking-glasses, one in 
the lower room, another up stairs ; which, considering 
that none of the family bestowed much pains in adorn- 
ing their persons, Mrs. Andrews wondered to see, and 
could not help expressing her surprise to the good wo- 
man, who replied, that she had bought them for the 
purpose of showing her girls what sad slammerkin figures 
they cut, when- they put on their clothes in an untidy- 
manner, and they had many times made them ashamed- 
©f themselves. 

When they were again seated, Mrs. Andrews begged' 
to know such other particulars as Mrs. Collins- could 
recollect, and the good woman continued her narrative 
by saying, that when she suckled her first- son, she was 
so fortunate as to get a good nurse-child, whose parents 
had ever since been generous friends to her, and took a 
deal of notice of Joe : she added, that a family coming 
on so very fast, she and her husband had had a deal of 
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hard work, but that they had passed their time very 
happily notwithstanding ; •* for,” said she, “ John is 
as good-natured a creature as any upon the face of the 
earth, and never ruinds what he does for me and the 
children ; and whenever trouble came, thank God, 
there was comfort mixed with it, and we brought 
up the children to do something as soon as they 
were able, by which means the burden of them ha* 
been much lightened : besides this. Madam,” S3id the 
good woman, “ we have very kind neighbours. When 
we are well, we ask for nothing, excepting a little 
skimmed milk from the Squire’s dairy ; and when w« 
*re sick, both rich and poor are ready to help us. Our 
sow costs but little, as we have offal potatoes, and 
Other things, to feed her with ; and she keeps us pretty 
well in salt meat, and the garden supplies us with many 
good things ; we make some profit of the bees ; and a* 
for clothes, we buy none but what are strong and last- 
ing j and every one takes care not to rend and destroy, 
but to mend them as long as possible. We spin our 
own worsted for stockings and petticoats, and all the 
linen we wear ; the stockings for the family are knit by 
the girls and boys, and I have taught the former to be 
handy at their needle. I never go out to work, for it 
answers better to me to stay at home and mind my fa- 
mily ; but I do a little spinning sometimes for a factory, 
and so does my mother, and the girls and boys. We 
make our own bread, which is baked at the baker’s, 
and brew our own beer; so that I thank Goo we are 
better off than thousands of poor creatures in the world, 
and have it in our power to help my poor mother in her 
old age.” 

\ / 
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Mrs. Andrews was greatly delighted with this simple 
and unaffected narrative, and, just as it was ended,> 
Mr. Andrews called for her, and she took her leave, 
but not till she had made the good wife a present of two - 
guineas, to be laid out. at her own discretion in things 
for herself and daughters. The good Woman received ; 
it with grateful thanks, and laid it out by degrees with 
judgment, not in frippery, but in- useful and decent 
apparel. 

Mrs. Andrews, when sfie came to her friend's house, 
wa3 so full of the scene she had just left, that she could 1 
talk of nothing but John Collins and his family, and 
had the satisfaction to have her good opinion of them 
confirmed by the company present, who- all agreed that" 
these worthy people were patterns of every thing that 
was praiseworthy in their humble station. “ How 
happy," said a lady, who was by, “ would the labour- 
ing poor be, if they would moderate their desires, and 
keep, like these good people, within the bounds of 
sobriety and virtue ; but pray. Madam,” continued 
she, addressing herself to Mrs. Andrews, “ do you think 
it was quite prudent, in a couple of unexperienced 
people, who had so little money beforehand, to marry 
so young 7" 

“If they had not had such excellent principles as 3 
foundation of connubial happiness,” replied Mrs. An- 
drews, “ I should have blamed them for such a step. 
Madam ; but as their dependence was on honest in- 
dustry, and the llessing of God, I think they ran much 
less risk than those who defer matrimony to a later pe- 
riod. The case is very different with the generality of 
poor people, especially domestic servants : they too oftea 
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sontract habits of expense and dissipation before mar- 
riage, which lead them into poverty and wretchedness 
afterwards : how few of them . are inured to labour, 
or skilled to turn the penny, like John Collins and his 
wife ! Those who wish for indulgences must not think 
of marrying in these expensive days} to live as hap- 
pily as John and his wife, they must be as good eco- 
-nomists.” 

Shortly after Mr. Andrews’s visit, the worthy coun- 
tryman received his testimonial from the Agricultural 
Society, written in a legible hand on parchment, signed 
by every gentleman of the committee, and neatly framed 
and glazed. John would have laid this by, but his 
wife and family were so proud of his good character, 
that they begged it might be hung up} and, as he 
thought it might possibly raise an emulation in his young 
family to deserve the same honour in future, he yielded 
to their desire. A worthy gentleman who was at that 
time churchwarden of the parish, chanced to see it, 
and was at the expense of a copy to be hung up in the 
church-porch } for he said, that so useful a member of 
the community ought to receive public honours, and 
that it was his opinion, more might be done in reform- 
ing the poor, by giving proper encouragements to virtue, 
than by a rigorous prosecution of vice. 

Many happy consequences arose to John Collins’s 
family from making their merits known. The younger 
girls, at an early age, were taken into reputable ser- 
vices. Mr. Andrews’s friend took one of the boys, 
who, from being his under-gardener, became in time 
his steward } and the other sons were equally fortunate 
in life. A charitable old lady in the neighbourhood 
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would have placed Goody Carter in an almshouse, but 
she rather chose to remain with her children and grand- 
children } so, instead of this intended benefit, she had 
an allowance of two shillings a week. 

John Collins and his wife went on working for 
some years after their mother was dead, and their fa- 
mily settled ; and, as their strength decayed, their helps, 
through God’s providence, increased, and they never 
knew actual want. When too old to labour, they gladly 
accepted a habitation in the almshouse, and their young- 
est daughter left a good service to be with them ; their 
other children, all of whom married and settled com- 
fortably, took a delight in showing their duty by making 
little presents, not only to their parents, hut to their 
kind sister also, and the neighbouring gentry were very 
good to them besides ; so that they abounded in bless- 
ings, and passed their latter days chiefly in reading the 
Scriptures r at last, within a few days of each other, 
the faithful couple closed their eyes, with joyful ex- 
pectation of receiving tire reward of a life of piety and 
industry in a happy immortality. 


TALE XXL 

THE GAMESTER. 

O.E of Mrs. Andrews’s neighbours, to whom she paid 
particular attention, was an unfortunate woman of the 
name of Berenger, who had been her schoolfellow, and 
for whom, though sunk greatly below her, she still re* 
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fained a sincere and friendly affection. Indeed, those 
adverse circumstances which had occasioned many pre- 
tended friends to treat Mrs. Berenger with slights aud 
contempt, had heightened the tender regard of Mrs. 
Andrews, to whose bounty she was indebted for the 
greater part of the outward comforts which she enjoyed, 
end whose good counsel and soothing discourse had, at 
different times, contributed to restore the tranquillity of 
her mind. 

Mr. Edward Berenger, her husband, was the son of 
a stationer in London, in very good business. His pa- 
rents, though fair-dealing people, were, like too many 
Citizens, neglectful of their own eternal concerns, and 
of the education of their children ; thinking they had 
discharged their duty, by placing them at schools of 
good reputation for lear ning and accomplishments : th« 
great article, religion, they made no account of. 

Miss Berenger, happily for her, met with a gover- 
ness who gave her scholars the most important instruc- 
tion ; but Edward’s master thought it sufficient, if hit 
scholars left his school qualified for trade and merchan- 
dise ; and the Scripture was not among the books 
■which his pupils studied. The school was at a consi- 
derable distance from the parish-church, so that the 
boys seldom attended public worship ; instead of that, 
sometimes the master, and sometimes his ushers, read 
prayers in the school-room, in a careless irreverent 
manner ; and while the boys joined in the service, they 
considered it as an unpleasant task, and longed to have 
it at an end. Prayers were also, for form’s sake, read 
every night and morning, but with so little devotion, 
that they were no better than a mockery of God. A 
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schoolmaster of such relaxed principles could not be 
expected to pay much attention to the morals of his 
scholars ; and, indeed, when they laid aside their books, 
he laid aside his care of them, consigning them to an 
usher, who was to superintend their sports, merely to 
see that they did no mischief to themselves or others. 
This usher (who was a cringing foreigner of low birth 
and education), with a view to ' the presents he hoped 
to receive from the parents, made his court to the boys, 
by conniving at many things very improper for youth, 
to be indulged in, particularly card- playing, to which 
many of them, through the imprudence of their pa- 
rents, in suffering them to make playthings of cards in 
their infancy, and admitting them to be present while 
they played themselves, were much addicted. Edward 
Berenger was one of these, and having a most lively, 
temper, which led him to pursue with ardour whatever 
offered itself under the name of a diversion, he soon be- 
came expert at every species of juvenile gaming ; and 
being suffered to play, by way of recreation, in the holy- 
days, he returned from school, much more disposed for 
the card-table than for the counting-house. 

As Mr. Berenger had only two children, and was 
fixed in a very good situation, he thought it advisable to 
bind his son apprentice to himself; and Edward, pleased 
with the novelty of business, and the cheerfulness of a 
London shop, went on very well for a considerable time, 
as he was not debarred from his favourite amusement 5 
for his mother kept a great deal of company, and the 
card-table was frequently set out, to which he and bis 
sister were freely admitted. 

Miss Berenger, who was two years older than her 
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brother, having acquired at school a great taste for read- 
ing and improving her mind, never wished for this in- 
dulgence, but declined playing whenever the party was 
complete without her, and either retired to her own 
room, or sat by working : but Edward was out of hu- 
mour if any thing prevented his making one at the table, 
where he acquitted himself to the admiration of the 
company. 

Instead of being alarmed at her son’s uncommon ex- 
pertness, Mrs. Berenger regarded it as a proof of lively 
parts, and admired his acuteness : thus did she inconsi- 
derately nourish in his mind the seeds of a vice which it 
ought to have been her study to eradicate. 

Mr. Berenger seldom passed an evening at home ; he 
loved his bottle and his friend, and, with a view to 
enjoy them, belonged to several clubs, and made many 
other casual engagements ; he did not, however, drink 
very hard, but bore the character of a sober man } 
yet he was so much from home, that he had no leisure 
to superintend the conduct of his son, any further than 
to see that he paid attention to the business of the 
day ; that done, he left Edward, as he said, to the 
women. 

When young Berenger had been at home about two 
years and a half, bis mother fell into a bad state of 
health, which confined her to her bed for several weeks. 
This occasioned a sad interruption to his favourite amuse- 
ment : he longed for cards, but having, as yet, no con- 
nexions separate from his mother and sister, he could 
v not gratify his desire ; indeed, while his mother was 
dangerously ill, a sense of duty and decorum made him 
endeavour to suppress the wish to practise what might 
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have been justly construed into the want of proper 
concern for a parent ; but the spirit of gaming was 
still active in his mind, and put him upon seeking ex- 
pedients to repair his loss of a darling pleasure as much 
as decency would permit. 

At the next shop to Mr. Berenger’s there was a 
young linen-draper, with whom Edward got acquainted j 
and the two youths at leisure intervals would frequently 
stand at their respective shop-doors, to observe and di- 
vert themselves with what was going on in the street j 
on which occasions Edward often proposed wagers for 
trifling sums, and the other readily agreed to them. 
The subjects of these wagers were so very ridiculous, 
that I shall hardly gain credit with some of my readers 
for naming them, but others I make no doubt there 
are who can bear testimony to the like. They would 
bet whether most males or females would pass in a 
quarter of an hour ; — how many hackney-coaches would 
go by in a given time ; — whether the coaches would be 
drawn by grey. Hack, or lay horses ; — and many other 
things equally nonsensical, by which their shillings 
and sixpences were transferred from the pockets of 
one to the other. The young linen-draper had never 
gone any further lengths in the practice of gaming, 
for his parents were very discreet people ; but as the 
winter evenings were coming on, Edward sometimes 
invited his friend to sit with him, and his mother 
being out of danger, he proposed cards, which the 
other consented he should teach him, and soon made 
a great proficiency at crillage and piquet-, but as 
young Berenger was generally the winner, the other 
began to suspect him of unfair play, which gave Ed- 
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ward such offence, that a quarrel ensued, and they 
afterwards behaved as strangers to each other. However, 
Edward had soon the happiness to be summoned very 
frequently to make up a party in his mother’s room/ 
who had recourse to cards in order to beguile the tedious 
hours of confinement, which, for want of early in- 
struction, she knew not how to employ in a more ad- 
vantageous manner: when she had gained sufficient 
strength to bear a journey, she was ordered to the sea- ' 
coast; her daughter accompanied her, and Mr. Be- 
renger escorted them,, resolving to give himself a short 
recess from business; to which indulgence be had a 
further inducement, in the expectation of meeting 
some of his very intimate friends, who were gone to 
Margate upon a like expedition. Edward was now left 
to himself ; business was at that ■ season of the year 
rather slack,- and he had a good deal of time upon his 
hands. Without diversions of some kind or other he 
could not rest contented, so he sought among his ac- 
quaintance for parties who were going to Vauxhall, 
Ranelagh, Astley’s, &c. ; and on Sundays he hired 
a horse, and visited his friends at their country retire- 
ment ly the side of the public road, where he had amuse- 
ment enough ; but it happened that on the Sunday after 
his father went from home he met on the road an old 
schoolfellow, whom he had not seen for a long time : 
this young man, whose name was Wilkins, was some 
years older than Edward Berenger ; he had the same 
inclination 'for pleasure with him, but, living in the 
country, it had taken a different channel : instead of 
cards, young Wilkins delighted much in horses and 
dogs , and was very famous for a breed of cocks, some 
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of which were to fight a main at the Cockpit Royal in 
the course of the week, and he invited his friend to be 
present. Edward accordingly went, and was exceed- 
ingly pleased with the diversion j he betted with eager- 
ness, and soon emptied his pocket j but his friend 
urged him on, and lent him money to proceed, which 
he soon lost, and returned home with a heavy heart, 
having incurred a debt of ten guineas, which he knew 
not how to repay: however, he was not at all dis- 
gusted with the diversion which had involved him 
in this difficulty ; on the contrary, he thought it might 
prove a very eligible pursuit, and took an early oppor- 
tunity of consulting with his friend about breeding 
cocks himself : 'young Wilkins promised to assist 
his project by procuring four, and putting them to 
a proper walk to be well trained ; and Edward looked 
forward to the time when they would be fit to fight, 
with assured expectation of making considerable profit 
by them. When his father returned, as he found no 
material omissions or neglect in respect to business 
during his absence, he gave Edward credit for having 
been very diligent, and expressed himself well satis- 
fied. Ever since his son came home, Mr. Berenger had 
made him a yearly allowance for finding himself in 
clothes, and when the time arrived for his receiving it, 
as he wished him to dress genteelly, his father increased 
it to thirty pounds. Edward, like a true gamester, 
made a point of paying his debt of honour in the first 
place, and pleased himself with the idea, that he 
should still have euough for other purposes ; but, to 
his great surprise, he had, besides the ten guineas 
which he had borrowed of Mr. Wilkins, eight mere 
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to pay for purchasing and training his cocks. His 
mother, finding that he wanted linen, ordered some 
cloth for shirts, and likewise some stockings, the bills 
for which she gave to him, and he was under a ne- 
cessity of discharging them directly, lest she should 
know of his folly : by these means his stock was nearly 
exhausted, and he had not paid his tailor for his last 
suit of clothes — yet new ones must be had, or his 
friends would wonder; he was therefore driven to 
the shift of evading the payment of his bill, and adding 
to it : for he could not think of leaving himself penny- 
less, because he would want cash for his card-purse at 
least, as, on his mother's return from Margate in a 
state of recovery, the usual amusements had been re- 
newed. It happened that he was so very successful 
in private parties, that he soon gained ten guineas, which, 
it was his design to pay to his tailor, in order to ease 
his mind of the burden of a debt which often oppressed 
his spirits ; but as he was going to do so, he unfortu- 
nately met one of his acquaintance, who pressed him 
to go with him to a billiard-table ; and he yielded to 
his solicitation. It could not be thought that one of 
Edward’s disposition would stand by an idle spectator ; 
he could not indeed join in the game, but he betted 
away, by which mean he lost five of his ten guineas. 
He did not like the thoughts of offering the- tailor a 
part of so small a bill, and how to make up the money 
he knew not; but depending on bis skill at cards, he 
proposed a game at whist, for which a party was im- 
mediately formed, consisting of himself and three other 
inconsiderate youths; but instead of winning, as he 
expected, he lost not only all his money, but five 
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guineas more, for which he left his watch as a security, 
and returned home, thoroughly vexed and mortified. 

What measures to pursue he knew not ; at last he 
determined tb make a confidant of his sister, who, 
on hearing of his imprudence, was inexpressibly con- 
cerned ; however, she relinquished her design of buy- 
ing a new gown for herself, and insisted upon hi* 
taking the only six guineas she was at that time mis- 
tress of, promising to assist him further when she 
should receive her annual allowance, which would 
be in a few days; but before that time arrived, the 
tailor, who had a large family, was pressed for money, 
and urged the payment of his bill. Edward put him 
•ff for a day or two, not knowing what to do ; and 
happening to be out when he called again, Mr. Beren- 
ger, senior, inquired his business, and was exceedingly 
displeased at finding that his son was in debt ; however, 
he paid the money for the sake of his own credit, 
but gave Edward a severe reprimand when he returned ; 
and insisted upon knowing how it came to pass that 
his finances failed him. The young man was very 
reluctant to confess that he had incurred those incon- 
veniences by gaming ; but he could no otherwise pa- 
cify his father, who read him a long lecture on the 
imprudence and folly of such pursuits : but these re- 
monstrances were defective in a material point; Mr. 
Berenger, indeed, placed in full view before bis son 
the disadvantages and dangers of gaming, in reference 
to his worldly interest, but did not represent it in a 
religious light, as a vice which has a direct tendency to 
nourish the most turbulent passions, and to destroy 
the best principles of the heart, and which, by se- 
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parating the soul from God, cuts off the hopes of en- 
joying happiness in his glorious presence in the future 
state. These were subjects on which Mr. Berenger" 
seldom thonght ; his hopes concentrated- in the accu- 
mulation of a good fortune, and maintaining a fair 
character in the world. Having' eleared his son from 
debt, he gave him five guineas, assuring him, that he 
would never trust him with money again if he lost 
that in the same idle way. Edward promised, and 
sincerely proposed reformation, aud he kept steadily for 
a time to business in the day, contenting himself with- 
the parties of bis mother and sister in the evening. 

One burden, however, still remained on his mind* 
his fighting-cocks were a standing expense : a main 
was soon to be fought, from which he expected great 
profit, as his friend Wilkins wrote him word one o£ 
his birds were remarkably bold and spirited. At length 
the day arrived, and Edward found means to go to 
the cockpit; his cocks won the battle, and he found 
himself possessed of fifty pounds after paying the 
whole of his expenses. Elated with this good fortune, 
he commissioned his friend to put some more cocks to 
the walk for him, and returned home in high spirits. 

The next day he acquainted his sister with hi» 
success, and repaid- the money she had formerly so 
kindly advanced, but enjoined -the strictest secrecy in 
respect to his undertakings. Far from rejoicing with, 
him. Miss Berenger shed tears of affliction at seeing 
her dear brother resigning his mind to a vise which 
was of so destructive a nature ; and she used all the 
arguments she could think of to deter him from his 
dangerous pursuits : these made a momentary impress 
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sion, and he promised to relinquish every kind of 
gaming ; but no sooner was he alone than his golden 
dreams returned, and he resolved to try his luck once 
more af a cock-fight, having promised Mr. Wilkins to 
be present at the pit when his main was fought, which 
was fixed for a day in the ensuing week ; however, he 
resolved to limit himself to the risk of twenty pounds 
'only, and with this sum in his pocket to the cockpit he 
went, and betted boldly on his friend’s side ; but, in- 
stead of adding to his store, he lost twenty-five pounds 
besides what he carried with him, which he paid the 
next day, and was again almost a bankrupt. 

The expense of his fighting-cocks accumulated from 
day to day, and how he was to pay he knew not. 

His mind now became a prey to anxious care; be was 
ashamed to disclose it to his sister ; but the penetrating 
eye of fraternal affection discovered his uneasiness, and 
she urged him so powerfully, that he acknowledged his 
breach of the promises he so lately made her. Though 
greatly hurt at his unsteadiness. Miss Berenger forbore 
to reproach her brother, but more earnestly entreated 
him to put an end to his present distress, by disposing 
of his cocks. He assured her he would do so, and 
wrote a letter to Mr. Wilkins, requesting him to find 
a purchaser, and pay what was due for their training 
out of the purchase-money. In answer to this letter 
he received one from his friend, ridiculing him for his 
timidity, and advising him to persevere a little longer 
at least ; and at the same time offering to lend him a 
gum of money, if he had any of those pecuniary diffi- 
culties which young men of spirit (as he styled them) 
are subject to. 
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Mr. Berenger had observed his son to be under a 
great depression of spirits, which led him to surmise, 
that the young gentleman had brought some embarrass- 
ment upon himself ; and he watched very narrowly, ie 
order to discover the cause. The letter which Mr. 
Wilkins wrote he sent by a servant of his who was 
coming to town, and desired that he would deliver it 
to no oue but Mr. Edward Berenger j but the man 
found amusement for himself when he got to London, 
and put the letter into the penny-post : by this mean* 
it came with others on business into the hands of Mr. 
Berenger senior, who, thinking that it was likely to 
explain what he was so desirous of knowing, broke the 
seal. It is needless to say that he was highly displeased 
with his son j indeed, he carried his resentment to such 
a height as to threaten to discard him j and it was 
with great difficulty that Mrs. and Miss Berenger ap- 
peased him ; but at length he yielded to their entreaties, 
and Edward was again forgiven, on condition of break- 
ing off his acquaintance and connexion with Mr. Wil- 
kins. This was a very painful task : however, his fa- 
ther insisted on it ; and he wrote as bis sister dictated to 
him, for he was not able to manage so delicate a busi- 
ness himself. 

This letter was answered by Mr. Wilkins in very 
contemptuous terms, acquainting Edward that he de- 
spised such a mean-spirited fellow, and informing him, 
that be was ready to be himself the purchaser of the 
cocks at their full value 5 but that four guineas were 
due to the man for training them, which must be 
paid forthwith. This sura. Mrs. Berenger supplied. 
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and the business of cock-fghting was for that time put 
a stop to. 

Thoroughly mortified and humbled, Edward endea- 
voured to regain his father's confidence and favour by 
redoubled assiduity j but he was actuated only by the 
motives of fear and shame ; his heart, in respect to mo- 
ral duty, remained unchanged. Instead of reviewing 
his past actions with contrition, as a Christian conscious 
of having abused the gifts of Heaven, he repined at 
his ill fortune, only because it had baulked his hopes of 
gain, degraded him in the eyes of his friends, and ex- 
posed him to the ridicule of his worthless companions. 

Instead of wishing to go abroad for amusement, he 
found himself inclined to sit at home in bis leisure 
hours, indulging sullen sadness. His mother and sister 
were alarmed at this change in his disposition, and 
tried to rouse him from it ; but each employed a differ- 
ent method. Miss Berenger, whose delight was to 
study the Scriptures, and make them the rules of her 
life, endeavoured to prevail on her brother to adopt 
the same plan 5 and she would most likely have suc- 
ceeded, as her sweetness of manners gave her a great 
ascendency over him ; but the ill-judged kindness of 
her mother defeated her purpose. Mrs. Berenger con- 
ceived that nothing but scenes of gaiety would dispel 
the gloom, and restore her son to cheerfulness; she 
therefore contrived parties, of one kind or other, from 
-day to day, and, in a short time, had the satisfaction 
of seeing her dear Edward as lively as ever, nay, in 
one respect more so, for his desire to drive away un- 
easy reflections made him give way to giddy, unmean • 
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big mirth, which diverted her exceedingly, but diUre>sc'<i- 
li is sister, who privately lamented what duty and re- 
spect to a parent forbade her to condemn. 


TALE XXII. 

THE GAMESTER, CONTINUED. 

Tt» this manner young Berenger went on for above a 
year, giving satisfaction to his father, who persuaded 
himself that his son was thoroughly reformed ; and de- 
light to his mother, who fancied him exceedingly im- 
proved. But the spirit of gaming was soon awakened 
again in his mind by the plan of a lottery ; which held 
out such powerful temptations as he could not resist. 

The purchase of a whole ticket he was not able to 
accomplish without the knowledge of his father, as ha 
had expended the greater part of his last year’s allow- 
ance ; but he bought two eighths, and several small 
chances, at a low price. Before he made these pur- 
chases he read the papers which are usually stuck up in 
the windows of the different lottery-offices, setting forth 
the capital prizes they had, sold in former lotteries, and 
procured all the books he was capable of understanding 
on the doctrine of chances, which he studied in the 
counting-house when he ought to have been at his fa- 
ther’s books ; and he frequently declined going out with 
his mother and sister, under pretence that he had bill* 
or letters to write, in order to get leisure for his new 
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•study, and opportunities for stepping to the office to 
inquire after his tickets, and to insure others. One of 
his chances produced him ten pounds, which put him 
quite in spirits ; he bought with this money two more 
eighths, and delighted himself with the idea, that he 
had four chances for one of the great prizes. 

He now amused his mind with a thousand project* 
•for the expenditure of the money which he expected 
to gain ; and his imagination was so busied with them, 
that sleep was almost driven from bis eyelids 3 however, 
in about a fortnight three of his shares were drawn 
blanks, and he had lost by insurances every farthing of 
ready money which he possessed. One eighth still re- 
mained in the wheel, and increased his hopes from day 
to day, in proportion as the number of tickets decreased : 
but it was a great mortification to be hindered from try- 
ing his luck at insuring, and he determined to make a 
confidant of one of the shopmen who lived in the house, 
and to borrow five guineas of him ; this he did, but it 
vanished like his own money, without producing any 
profit: nor was this the only disadvantage that arose 
from his ill-placed confidence, for the man who was in 
possession of his secret presumed upon it, and, claim- 
ing the familiarity of a friend and companion, grew neg- 
ligent, and expected to have his faults overlooked in 
return. Edward saw this, but had not resolution to re- 
prove it 3 his ticket still remained in the wheel, and se- 
veral of the highest prizes undrawn, and he calculated 
chances till he persuaded himself he had fixed upon a 
fortunate number. At last the day which was to decide 
the fate of himself, and many other anxious adven- 
turers, arrived : he pretended business at the other end 
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of the town, and repaired to Guildhall, where he sat 
down in a retired corner, waiting, with a degree of the 
most painful solicitude, the drawing of every successive 
ticket; at length, when there were not more than a 
dozen in the wheel, he heard his pwn number audibly 
pronounced, followed by the dreadful word, Blank ! 

It is impossible to describe the agonies of his mind 
at this disappointment ; he smote his temples with 
his fists, and gnashed his teeth in a transport of rage 
and despair, muttering several imprecations ; but soon 
recollecting where he was, he hastily left the place, 
and wandered about for the rest of the day in a state 
little short of frenzy ; when evening came he returned 
home, but went immediately to bed, desiring the 
servant to tell his mother he had got a very bad head- 
ache. As he had naturally a good constitution, Mrs. 
and Miss Berenger were alarmed at this intelligence, 
and their fears were greatly increased by finding him 
very feverish. The violent perturbation of his mind 
heightened the fever, and by the next evening he 
was so extremely ill, that a physician was called in, 
who pronounced him in great danger, and, after several 
visits, gave it as his opinion, that the disorder origi- 
nated in the mind. His mother and sister immediately 
suspected that he had been gaming again, but, in his 
present situation, they were afraid to hint their sus- 
picions to him ; however, they were not long at a loss 
to discover the cause of his uneasiness ; for the shop- 
man, fearful of losing his own money, made a merit 
of telling Mr. Berenger, that he fancied Mr. Edward 
had met with a disappointment in the lottery. This 
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intelligence confirmed the opinion which the doctor had 
delivered, and, at his next visit, they informed him of 
the discovery they had made : he advised the parents to 
apply the cordial of parental kindness, which, be said, in 
all probability, would do more good than any medicine 
which he could prescribe. 

Before the end of the day the affectionate sister 
prevailed on this imprudent young man to open his 
heart to her; and his parents, with indulgence which 
he little deserved, pardoned his error, and set his heart 
•as much at ease as any one could be which was filled 
with self-reproaches; not that he considered his fault 
as a sin, but deplored it as a folly. These painful 
emotions his sister, by degrees, was the mean of 
quieting; — she took advantage of his present condition 
to direct his thoughts to the God of all consolation : — 
she taught him how to repent ; he sincerely humbled 
himself, formed purposes of reformation, and received 
that comfort which is never withheld from the penitent. 
In a little while he recovered his health and spirits 
sufficiently to return into the shop ; the man who be- 
trayed his secret was paid, and, supposing that his 
young master would not in future regard him in a very 
cordial manner, he hired himself to another place, and 
took a delight in publishing all he knew of the lottery 
business. 

After this disgrace Edward went on very well for 
a considerable time, excepting that he was remiss in 
religious duties. In the summer of the next year an 
excursion was proposed for Miss Berenger to visit a 
friend, who lived in a country town about eighty miles 
from London ; young Berenger had also been invited, 
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and he readily accompanied his sister. Miss Berenger 
had promised herself great pleasure in the rural walks 
she should take with her old schoolfellow; but, to 
her great mortification, she found that the manners of 
the metropolis had reached this distant part of the 
kingdom. Fashion had chased away simplicity, and 
rural delights were exchanged for the modish employ- 
ment of card-playing, which was practised in the 
finest summer evenings. Indeed, it astonished her to 
see the extravagant dresses of the farmers’ and trades- 
men's daughters, who carried every thing to the ut- 
most extreme ; they were encumbered with ornaments, 
and almost smothered with finery. The governess by 
whom this amiable young woman had been educated, 
very wisely taught her to study neatness and propriety 
of dress, and she always appeared like a gentlewoman, 
but fantastic fashions she utterly contemned. Her 
new friends, who hoped to see a model of elegance in 
an opulent citizen's daughter, and hear from her of 
Lord Mayor's balls and city routs, were surprised at 
the plainness of her appearance, and hearing that she 
was not fond of public diversions, began to have a 
contemptuous idea of her taste and manner of living j 
but the gay, fashionable air of her brother repaired her 
credit with them in some degree; and several young 
ladies were ambitious of dancing with this agreeable 
stranger at a ball, which was soon to be given by a 
gentleman who had just gained his election for the 
county. Edward's skill at play likewise made him an 
acceptable guest at the card-table, where he found 
young females who were adepts in his favourite science. 
While engaged in parties of whist Mr. Berenger had 
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■o eyes for beauty, but, at the ball, he chose, as a part- 
ner, a young lady of the name of Hindley, who was 
the only daughter of a tradesman, that was mayor of the 
town. This agreeable young creature was Mrs. An- 
drews's friend. She was about twenty years old, and 
had, a year before, lost an excellent mother} since 
which time she had been her father’s housekeeper, who 
loved her with the tenderest affection. 

Edward Berenger could not resist the charms of Mis* 
Hindley ; he fell in love with her, and, during the re- 
mainder of his stay at the place, forsook the whist-table 
to make one with her at a round game, which were the. 
only ones she had any knowledge of. Miss Berenger 
saw with delight her brother’s growing attachment, and 
perceived also that he was by no means disagreeable 
to the young lady. She had no doubt but that her 
father and mother would approve such a match, and 
thought it probable that Mr. Hindley’s consent would 
not be withheld j she therefore cherished her brother'* 
passion, by just encomiums on the engaging man- 
ners of Miss Hindley } pleasing herself with the hopes, 
that, could she but see him married to the woman of his 
choice, his principles would be fixed, and his character 
decided. * 

When Edward returned home, ha found himself 
quite unhappy at such a distance from his fair-one, not 
did Miss Hindley part from him without regret j ha 
poured forth his heart in letters to his never-fading 
friend. Miss Berenger, and she disclosed the affair to 
his parents. Mr. Berenger, senior, went down qnme- 
diately to propose the match to Mr. Hindley, who will- 
ingly assented to it, in case Mr. Edward Berenger was 
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agreeable to his daughter. Miss Hindley 's consent was 
easily obtained, and Edward soon made another visit in 
the character of a lover. He was, at this time, in the 
last year of his apprenticeship* it was soon settled, that 
lie and Miss Hindley should be married at the expiration 
of it and Mr. Berenger agreed to take him into part- 
nership with himself, on condition that Mr. Hindley 
should advance a thousand pounds as a portion with his 
daughter. The match was accordingly concluded at the 
■time fixed, and the new-married couple settled in h 
house that had been hired for them, at about half a mile 
distance from the shop. Mr. Edward Berenger seemed 
now to be thoroughly reformed from his dangerous 
propensity ; he was very attentive to business, and went 
aio where without his wife, who, to comply with his 
taste, entered much more into the gaieties of life than 
.was agreeable to her own inclinations 5 nay, she ac- 
quiesced so much as to take pains to learn to play well 
sX cards, finding that he was very apt to be peevish 
if she made mistakes. Miss Berenger was married soon 
.after her brother, to a clergyman, who had a tolerably 
.good living in the country' * it may be easily supposed 
that she made a most -exemplary wife, and did a vast 
deal of good in the parish. 

When Mr, Edward Berenger had been in partnership 
•three years, his father died of a putrid fever. The old 
•gentleman had made his will in a most equitable man- 
ner, and after providing handsomely for his wife and 
(daughter, left a good capital for his son to carry on trade 
with, The widow soon after left the house to Edward, 
and hired a smaller one for herself. 

3 .When Mr. Berenger had settled all bis father's affair*. 
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lie found himself in affluent circumstances ; and having- 
naturally a turn for gaiety, and for cutting a figure, he 
lived in style. Mrs. Berenger was averse to this, for 
she had already two children, and being of a domestic 
turn, wished to contract the circle of her acquaintance, 1 
and gave up card-playing, that she might pay proper 
attention to a growing family ; however, she made a 
point of entertaining the company whom her husband 
occasionally brought home according to his taste, but> 
frequently prevailed on him to excuse her from going- 
to parties with him. Nothing could be more prudent 
than these measures, but Mr. Berenger did not see 
them in a proper light, and began to grow indifferent 
to his wife’s company. He vety frequently stayed out 
late of nights, and sometimes returned exceedingly out 
of humour j sometimes he was in uncommonly high, 
spirits, and would, the next day, purchase for her sonje- 
expensive present. How to account for these inequa- 
lities of temper, Mrs. Berenger could not tell ; she was 
conscious of no impropriety in her own conduct, -and 
Cndeavouced, as much as was consistent with her duty 
to her children, to accommodate herself to his wishes ; 
but the more she domesticated herself, the more he 
seemed to slight her. It may reasonably be thought 
that this unmerited neglect made her very unhappy j 
nay, it raised a \\u\e jealousy in her mind j but this she 
smothered in the beginning, and resolved not to give 
way to a passion which would infallibly destroy her 
peace without mending her condition. In a little while, 
her family was increased by the addition of another 
child, which, to her great mortification, her husband 
seemed to regard as an incumbrance rather than a i/m- 
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ing, and, during her lying-in, she enjoyed but little of 
his company : alter she got about, she found him more 
averse to h^r society than ever, and he took very little 
notice of his children, excepting to find fault with the 
noise they made. He now stayed out late almost every 
night in the week, -not excepting Sunday : this obliged 
him to lie very late in bed, and Mrs. Berenger observed, 

. that very frequently he passed the night without having 
closed his eyes. His business after this was left chiefly 
to the care of journeymen, he became unpunctual in his 
payments, and, in a few years, his credit visibly de- 
creased j his temper grew worse and worse, and his 
health seemed to decay. 

Mrs. Berenger saw all this with deep concern, and 
kindly remonstrated with him, entreating to know what 
pursuits deprived her of the pleasure of his company, 
and begging that he would attend to his young family, 
which now consisted of five children. Instead of listen- 
ing to her remonstrances, he expressed great resent- 
ment, at wbat he called her impertinent lectures, and 
made them a pretence for absenting himself still more 
^ from home. The case was, that he was become a pro- 
fessed gamester, and played very high both at dice and 
cards, having entered himself in a club at the west end 
of the town, in hopes of turning his talent, as he 
esteemed it, to account, by gaining enough to make him 
independent of trade, which he now hated and despised. 
This course he continued for some years with various 
success; but while he aimed at obtaining the fortunes 
of others, he made shipwreck of his own ; his credit 
was utterly destroyed, and he was on the point of be- 
coming a bankrupt, when his wife’s father died sud- 
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ienly, and left him four thousand pounds. Mr. Hind- 
ley’s will was made when he had a good opinion of his 
son-in-law, but he intended to have altered it, in order 
to settle the money on his daughter and her children, 
having had intimation of his imprudent conduct. 

This sum of money was sufficient to have set every 
thing to rights, had Mr. Berenger employed it properly 
but, alas ! the only advantage he turned it to, was to 
satisfy the demands of those creditors who would not 
be put off ; the remainder of it he very soon lost at the 
gaming-table. After this, he borrowed, unknown to 
his wife, a considerable sum of money, at exorbitant 
interest, of a usurer, to whom he gave, as security, a 
tond and judgment „• his design was to throw this money 
into trade, which, well managed, would have put his 
business in a good train ; but so entirely was he given up * 
to gaming, that he could not resist going to his club, 
where he lost it all. 

The usurer, of whom he borrowed the money, kept 
a watchful eye over him ; and hearing that his creditors 
were numerous, and his business greatly on the decline, 
be pressed him to repay the sum he had lent him 3 and 
on his not being able to satisfy his demand, put the 
bond and judgment in execution, and seized his ef- 
fects. Another principal creditor, exasperated at what 
Berenger had done, arrested him, and threw him into- 
prison. 

This was a most afflicting stroke to all his friends ; 
and his mother, who had intrusted her fortune in his 
Ixands, survived it but a little while. His kind sistetf 
wished to help him ; but the most she could possibly do 
was to take some of the children of her unhappy br®- 
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ther to live with her, till something could be done for* 

their relief. The two eldest girls were accordingly sent 
to her. 

As for his poor afflicted wife, though she had met 
with so much unkind treatment from him, she resolved 
not to forsake him in his distress, but lived with him in 
the prison for some months, and sold, by degrees, the 
greater part of her clothes to help subsist him. A kind 
neighbour took charge of her two youngest children 
while she performed this melancholy office. The eldest 
son, who was in his thirteenth year, could never be pre- 
vailed on to leave his parents j but, at the desire of his 
good mother, read to amuse them, and, by his dutiful 
attention, gave them great comfort. 

Mr. Berenger now sincerely lamented the errors of his 
past life* his constitution, from continual anxiety, was 
much injured, and the regret he. felt for having reduced 
his wife and family to so wretched a condition, brought 
on a disorder which soon ended bis days. 

*- Finding his death approaching, be requested that he 
might see all his children and his sister. This request 
Mrs. Berenger instantly made known to Mrs. Wilmot, 
who, with her worthy husband, hastened to town! 

When they arrived, the poor debtor was exceedingly ill, 
and the sight of his surrounding family threw him into 
an agony, which seemed to threaten his immediate dis- ' 
solution ; but he recovered from it, and being perfectly 
sensible, desired to have some private conversation with 
Mr. Wilmot, to whom he expressed the deepest con- 
trition, and his dread of future misery. The good 
clergyman comforted him with hopes of mercy, and 
composed his nynd. He then desired once more to see 
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s sister, and, grasping her hand, said, as she stood 
weeping by his bed-side, “ Oh, my dear Fanny ! bad 
I followed your kind advice, I should not have reduced 
myself and family to this miserable situation. As for 
my poor wife and children, I know not how to bid them 
a last farewell ; but call them in." His wife threw 
herself on her knees by the bed-side, in speechless 
agony, while his children stood crying about him. He 
cast a look of horror ou all around, and, with feeble ac- 
cents, cried, “ Beware of gaming ! Keep in the paths 
of virtue and religion and with these words expired. 
The distress of his surviving relations may be more easily 
imagined than described. Poor Mrs. Berenger, though 
left in the most desolate condition, soon found comfort 
in her reliance on a kind and good Providence, who sent , 
her unexpected relief. One of her friends in the city 
opened a subscription for her benefit, by which a con- 
siderable sum was raised. This enabled her to hire a' 
house, and furnish it. ■ 

She had been taught at school to do all kinds of fancy- 
work, and was an excellent embroideress. By the re- 
commendation of lier acquaintance, site got so much 
business in this way, that she had soon employment for 
herself and her two eldest girls, who were, by this- 
means, maintained in a very reputable manner. Her- 
eldest son, who, by his great diligence, had made him- 
self a complete master of accounts, was taken by a mer- 
chant, who had long been a friend to the family, and 
made an excellent clerk ; the youngest boy was, by 
another friend, got into Christ’s Hospital, and the little 
girl lived with her aunt Wilmot. • .... 1 

For several years Mrs. Berenger went on very com- 
L S' 
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fortably, but her trials were not over ; her eldest son 
died when he was about twenty-two years old } the ' 
other went to sea with a good prospect, when his edu- 
cation was finished, and was a very promising youth ; 
but he was unfortunately shipwrecked on his first 
voyage ; so all hopes of succour from them in her de- 
clining years were cut off. Her eldest daughter mar- 
ried to a tradesman of very good character, but not in 
a capital way of business ; the other remained with 
her j but, after a time, embroidery went quite out of 
fashion, and the art by which she had hitherto subsist- 
ed, turned to very little account ; so it was thought ex- 
pedient that this daughter, who was remarkably clever, 
should go as a teacher in a boarding-school. Mrs. Be- 
renger now led a very uncomfortable life : her health 
was indifferent, and, being obliged to let part of her 
house in lodgings, she had more disturbance and fatigue 
than she could well bear : she had kept up a constant 
correspondence with her good friend Mrs. Andrews, 
excepting at the time of her greatest affliction, when 
this good lady was unfortunately out of the kingdom. 
Knowing the situation of her affairs, Mrs. Andrews 
went up to London, accompanied by Mr. Andrews ; 
and the latter was so fortunate as to procure for this 
unhappy widow, a small annuity from the company her 
late husband belonged to. Mr. Andrews had a neat 
little cottage upon his estate, to which he invited Mrs. 
Berenger, who immediately repaired to it, with her 
youngest daughter, who had hitherto lived with her good 
aunt ; and, in that happy retreat, this truly unfortunate 
woman found an asylum from the storms and tempests 
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of adverse fortune ; and passed the remainder of her life 
in peace and comfort. 

Though Mr. Berenger, the subject of this tale, was 
in a higher class of society, than those persons for whose 
instruction these Tales are principally intended ; it is 
hoped the example may afford the latter a suitable admo- 
nition, for gaming is a vice that is practised in every 
rank, from the highest to the lowest ; and its effects, 
though not exactly alike in all, are universally destruc* 
tive of domestic and personal happiness. Parents, there- 
fore, in humble life, as well as in superior stations, 
should keep a watchful eye over their children, lest they 
gain the habit of gaming in their early years ; for, when 
once begun, it will “ grow with their growth, and 
strengthen with their strength,” to the ruin of their iu- 
nocent families, and to the hazard of their own eternal 
salvation. 


Till END Of* THE TALES. 
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APPENDIX: 


CONTAINING THINGS REFERRED TO IN 
THE FOREGOING TALES. 


CAUTIONS AGAINST DRAM-DRINKING, FIOM 
• DR. HALE’S ADMONITION TO THE DRINK- 
ERS OF SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS. 

» • i * 

Oin, brandy, and other distilled liquors, are found to 
be most pernicious and destructive ; for at the same time 
that they thieken the blood, they draw up the blood- 
vessels through which it flows, as has been proved by 
many experiments made upon animals. 

Hence we see the reason why these liquors so fre- 
quently cause obstructions and stoppages in the liver, 
which occasions the jaundice, the dropsy, and other 
fatal diseases. In like manner it is also that they de- 
stroy and burn up the lungs, and wear out the substance 
of the stomach, on which they immediately prey every 
time they are drunk, and so it is that spirituous liquors 
take away the appetite of those who habituate them- 
selves to them ; and they also destroy the blood-vessels 
of the brain, Sec . ; and by this means, the memory, and 
other faculties of the mind, are ruined, and the temper 
of the person guilty of dram-drinking is spoiled. 

Spirits, •yvhen first swallowed, seem to comfort the 
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stomach, and also to warm the blood j but this warmth 
soon goes off", and leaves the body in a cold languid state, 
and the mind so dispirited, that the unhappy persons whn 
drink them, impatient to get rid of the uneasiness they 
feel, have recourse to fresh draughts of the same deadly 
liquor, which, instead of curing, increases the disease. 
Hence it is, that these poor wretches, who are ever 
thirsting after it, Can never be satisfied ; for those strong 
liquors, though called spirituous and by some ignorant 
people spiritual, are so far from refreshing and recruit- 
ing the spirits, that they do, on the contrary, depress 
and sink them, and extinguish the natural warmth of 
the blood to such a degree, that, as physicians observe, 
their prescriptions, or medicines, are of little or no ef- 
fect towards restoring the habitual dram-drinkers to 
health, when they have brought diseases, upou them- 
selves. 

But besides the mischief which habitual dram- 
drinkers do to themselves, they hurt their posterity also. 
Those mothers who are addicted to this crime, have 
generally puny, sickly children j and nurses who drink 
drams hurt their milk greatly, and injure the poor babe 
that way. Not content with this, it is the practice with 
too many to give spirituous liquors to the children them- 
selves, even at a very early age — how hurtful must this 
be to the tender stomach, the heart, and liver of an 
infant ! The mother who should pour melted lead down 
her child’s throat would be called a barbarous, unuatural 
wretch ; but is she less so who gives it what will as 
certainly destroy it by slow degrees ? 

Suckling women often have recourse to drams in 
order to remove the faintness to which they are fre- 
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quently subject. A draught of good beer, not very 
strong, would answer the purpose better ; but the best 
way for nurses is to have bread and milk for their break- 
fast, instead of tea, and to take a little good broth oc- 
casionally instead of drams, which would not cost them 
so much, and would strengthen their own constitutions, 
whilst they would furnish good milk for their babes. 


THE BEST METHOD OP RECOVERING FROM 
THE PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF DRAM- 
DRINKING. 

i 

People ought to be extremely cautious how., on any 
pretence whatever, they contract the habit of dram- 
drinking, for it generally proves fatal; but many of 
these unhappy persons might recover if they would take 
up a steady resolution to leave it off. No habit, how- 
ever long in contracting, is impossible to be re- 
moved; it may be done, though with some difficulty. 
There is no one so far gone in drunkenness, or any sin 
whatever, but by divine grace he may return to the path 
of duty; this he may seek by earnest and diligent 
prayer : it is only to the obstinate and impenitent that 
God will not show mercy and compassion : it therefore 
behoves men not to forfeit the divine grace and assist- 
ance by a wilful perseverance in any sin, but to repent 
and reform, that this and all other sins may be forgiven 
them. 

Those who would not be led away, nor enslaved by 
this vile vice, must carefully avoid the company of 
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dram-drinkers, according to the advice of Solomon, 
“ Keep not company with drunkards Too many 
•sober persons who have proposed to lead temperate lives, 
by venturing into bad company, have been gradually 
drawn in to be partakers of their guilt, their disgrace, 
and their diseases j and have at length arrived at that 
pitch, of excess, which will drown all serious and pious 
resolutions, by a continual habit of intoxication. 

The greater difficulty there is in breaking off this 
abominable and destructive habit, the greater caution 
persons of every age and each sex should use in guarding 
tbemselyes against the force of their own inclinations, 
or the enticements of seducers. A very eminent physi- 
cian, of great knowledge and experience, gave the fol- 
lowing directions for the benefit of those who have wis- 
dom and virtue enough left to abandon the odious and 
pernicious custom of drinking spirituous liquors : 

" One of the best ways of leaving off the habit of 
drinking drams, is by degrees to mix water with the 
dram, to lessen the quantity of the dram every day, 
and keep to the same quantity of water. By this mean 
the person will suffer no inconvenience, but reap great 
benefit upon leaving off drams, as has been tried by 
many. 

“ If any gnawing be felt in the stomach upon leaving 
off drams, a little hot broth is a very good remedy. 

“ The appetite always increases in a few days after 
leaving off drams ; unless by the too long continuance 
of them the tone of the stomach is destroyed. In 

* Prov. xiii. z8. 
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which melancholy state the following remedy may bo 
found very efficacious : 

“ Take an ounce of Elixir Proprietalis, three drachms 
of Elixir of Vitriol, and one drachm of Mynsicht’s Tinc- 
ture of Steel : mix these together, and let the unhappy 
sufferer take a tea-spoonful in a small wine-glass full of 
white wine, if it can be afforded, or else wormwood 
ale, or a cup of camomile or carduus tea, every morning 
fasting, and every evening.” 


RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 
1 CHILDREN. 

It i$ very certain that many poor infants are carried 
from their cradles to the grave, through the mismanage- 
ment of their mistaken parents and nurses ; we there- 
fore entreat young mothers to accept of a few hints, 
which may enable them, under the blessing of God, 
to preserve the lives of their babes, or at least to render 
them more comfortable than they usually are. 

In respect to suckling their children, women of infe- 
rior condition set a laudable example to their superiors, 
by resolutely persisting to struggle with all difficulties 
till they succeed; but they frequently fall into the fatal 
etror, of feeding their children with improper food. 

The best method they could pursue would be, to let 
the child taste nothing, for the first month at least, but 
its mother's milk. 

It jis a very absurd custom to cram butter and sugar 
down a child’s throat as soon as it is born : this fre- 
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quently fouls the stomach, and brings on many disor- 
ders. Nothing should be given to an infant before it 
sucks but a lime plain water-gruel, nor that, unless 
the child cries, and seems very uneasy. 

If a child does not suck, its food ought to be very plain 
and simple : skimmed milk, thickened with a little 
flour, is found to agree extremely well with infants in 
general j but water-pap should never be given, as it is 
very apt to bring on the watery gripes. It is likewise 
extremely hurtful to boil caraways or aniseeds in a child's 
food, as they occasion an unnatural beat in the stomach, 
like that produced by drams in the stomachs of grown 
persons. The pretence for using these ingredients is to 
cure windy complaints j but it would be much easier to. 
prevent them, which might often be done by taking care 
not to overload a child’s stomach by feeding it to» often 
and too much at once. 

Many a poor infant is injured under the notion that 
it longs for some particular thing ; in consequence of 
which, whatever it is supposed to want is eagerly sought 
for, and if it cannot he procured, some fat of pig is 
given in the room of it ; which, from its nature, easily 
slips down the throat, and is supposed to satisfy it j but 
in fact this is a very cruel experiment, for the stomach: 
of a new-born infant is not fit to digest such kind of 
things. Sugar should be very sparingly used, for it is • 
very hurtful to infants, who, if kept too hot, and fed 
as above described, are very subject to the Red-gum and 
Thrush ; neither of which disorders so commonly af- 
flicts those who are kept cool aud fed properly. 

Another thing which is very distressing to a young 
infant,-! is confining its body with a roller, and its head 
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with a long stay. Let any person consider whether it 
would not be very painful to a man or woman to be 
dressed in that manner how much more so then must it 
be to a tender infant ? Many a one goes off in fits from 
this imprudent conduct. 

A babe should be dressed as loosely as possible, so as 
to allow of its stretching its limbs and growing. There 
is no reason to fear that a child’s neck will be put out of 
joint from want of a long stay, or that its back will 
break unless it has a roller ; for we may be certain that 
God never sends children into the world "till they are 
fit to be nursed in a way that is comfortable to them- 
selves. 

New-born infants, especially those of the poor, should 
not be wrapped up, as they frequently are, over head 
and ears in a blanket 5 because they must shortly be 
exposed to the cold air of doors and windows at least j 
and the hotter they are kept at first, the greater will 
be their danger of catching cold. When awake, and 
in tire room (unless it is very cold), the child should have 
only its usual clothing about it ; and when laid down 
to sleep should have the face uncovered, that it may 
breathe freely. 

A babe should be accustomed, as soon as possible, to 
be washed every day with cold water, and to be well 
rubbed with the hand, or a piece of soft flannel, every 
time it is undressed, and should be kept extremely clean, 
and ought to be raised up instead of lying on its back to 
be fed ; it should be carried out into the open air by the 
time it is a fortnight old, if the season of the year will 
admit, and should be moved about as much as its 
strength will bear. 
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It is hoped that our readers will pay attention to 
these rules, for their own babes will find the benefit of 
them ; and those women who wish to be wet-nurses; 
may assure themselves, that the methods here described 
are such as are now generally adopted by ladies, who 
certainly, when obliged to have nurses, will prefer those 
who are likely to nurse agreeably to their wishes. 

Mothers should endeavour, by a constant attention 
to cleanliness, to keep the air of their houses whole- 
some, and the same regard should be paid to the clothes 
and linen which their children either wear or sleep in i 
this is of great consequence to those who have small 
apartments. 

We must again repeat, that infants should be well 
washed and rubbed ; but there is one very dangerous 
custom which it is necessary to warn young mother* 
and nurses against; it is called by those who attempt to 
mend the works of God, stroking up the mould of the 
head, that is, endeavouring to force together the two 
sides of the skull which are at first divided, but which 
are formed with notches to fit exactly into one another, 
and will grow together in proper time, but if pushed 
over one another will disorder the whole head : many 
people are all their lives long subject to violent head- 
aches from this practice. Let any one examine a skull 
in a churchyard, and he may see the joining we 
speak of. 

Rubbing and washing the head gently will do no 
harm, but prove very beneficial, by keeping it free 
from a kind of scurf, which at the same time that it 
has a most dirty and disagreeable appearance, is very 
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hurtful to health. There are on the head, and all over 
the body, little holes, which are called pores, designed 
to carry the perspiration off ; and if these are closed up, 
the body is generally disordered. Should this scurf be 
suffered to collect, a little hog’s lard, or a bit of butter, 
dissolved in some warm beer, should be rubbed upon 
the head at night, and afterwards a small comb, with 
teeth that are not too sharp, should be used to raise it 
up, and take it off a little at a time from day to day 5 
after which the head may be washed clean with soap 
and water, and a little brandy. 

Children should be tossed about as much as they can 
bea», and carried in the open air. It is best not to use 
them to be rocked ; and as they gain strength they 
should not be left standing long together in go-carts or 
swings ; but, where opportunity permits, should rather 
be laid down upon a rug on the floor, where they will 
learn to scramble about, and gain strength, and the use 
of their limbs, while the mother is at liberty to do her 
work. This, to be sure, is not a safe way where there 
■are other little children running about. 

When a child is too big to be trusted in the manner 
above described, it may stand or sit by turns ; but should 
not do either long together; and the mother should 
make a point of endeavouring to teach it to walk as soon 
as she can : pot with a back-string, but by holding it 
under the arms, and should have it in the open air as 
much as possible. She will find it time saved in the 
end to neglect other things in order to give her child 
good nursing. If any way to be avoided, a young child 
should not be set to look after an infant. Particular care 
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Wight to be taken to feed young children with whole- 
some food. Good bread and milk is the best diet, if 
the latter can be procured ; and next to that, broth and 
light puddings. Meat should not be given till a child 
has teeth to chew it. Pies, gingerbread, and all kinds 
of cakes, and sweet things, are very unwholesome j 
butter is particularly so ; and fruit is apt to disagree 
while the principal food is milk. Bacon and other salt 
meats are very improper ; and it is exceedingly wrong 
to give strong beer to children. 

Infants are often hurt by sitting on the damp ground, 
and in the draught of doors : this should be carefully 
guarded against. 

If the mother’s business makes it necessary for her to 
send her child to school at an early age, it should be to 
a mistress, who would let it run about part of the 
school-hours in the open air. It would be a very good 
way for country schoolmistresses to follow this method 
with the little children j for it Is dreadful to confine 
them so many hours in the day to a form, in a room 
heated by the breath of a number of scholars : and every 
school in cities should have a ventilator, which may be 
purchased at a very small expense, by means of which 
fresh air might occasionally be admitted. 

An attention to these particulars, which some people 
may think very trifling, is of great consequence to the 
rising generation. Those who have not fortunes to 
leave to their children, ought, above all others, to give 
them, as far as depends on themselves, good constitu- 
tions : yet it is a certain truth, that many a man and 
woman suffer ill health all their lives, and are incapable 
of getting their bread by that labour which their station 
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of life requires, entirely through the bad management 
of them when children. 

It can scarcely be thought that any woman would 
willingly weaken her child's constitution, or add to the 
evils, which, as a human being, and in an inferior sta- 
tion of life, it must necessarily endure ; yet this is fre- 
quently done through ignorance. It is therefore hoped, 
that all young mothers who read these remarks, will ob- 
serve them, as they wish for the health and comfort of 
their offspring ; for they are the result of long experience 
and diligent observation. 

Infants who are born healthy, and managed ac- 
cording to the rules before given, are seldom afflict- 
ed with illness; but those who are nursed in an im- 
proper way, are often attacked with disorders, which, 
through additional mismanagement, prove fatal. Those 
persons who cannot afford to employ doctors, and 
know not what to do for their sick infants, should get 
advice from some sensible good neighbour, who has 
been successful in bringing up children, and not from 
mere lying-in nurses, who are frequently women that 
have had no further experience than from nursing chil- 
dren in the month, according to certain rules which 
they received from persons as ignorant as themselves, 
and which all the doctors in England cannot make them 
depart from. 

For a new-born infant the best physic is its mother’s 
milk, which it should have, if possible, within a very 
few hours after its birth. In case it cannot have this, 
or does not cleanse properly, a little manna may be dis- 
solved in hot water, and given in small quantities, till 
it fakes effect. 
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The chief disorders that very young children are sub- 
ject to are Gripes, the Red-gum, and the Thrush. 

There is a cheap medicine called Magnesia Alba, 
which is very safe, and proper to be given in all these 
cases. 

The dose for an infant in the month may be a small 
tea-spoonful, to be given two or three days together, 
and increased as the child grows older; to this may be 
added a little grated rhubarb. This dose may be di- 
vided and mixed in the food. If the child is troubled 
with a violent disorder in its bowels after having taken 
the above medicines, we would advise the use of Dalby’s 
Carminative : this medicine is too expensive for very 
poor people to purchase by the bottle, but perhaps the 
charity of some good neighbour may assist them with 
a little, on urgent occasions, from his family dis- 
pensary ; and it will be found an excellent remedy 
even for that almost hopeless disorder the Watery 
Gripes, which carries off hundreds of infants in a year. 
In case Dalby’s Carminative cannot be procured, a little 
milk with a small piece of mutton suet, scraped fine, 
and boiled in it for some time, may be found very bene- 
ficial — about an ounce to a quart will be sufficient. The 
following pap is extremely nourishing, and will help to 
support the child’s strength during the continuance of 
the Watery Gripes : 

Take a spoonful of whole Rice, the same quantity of 
Ground Rice, and Hartshorn Shavings, and as much 
of the chippings of the upper crust of Bread ; boil 
these ingredients in about two quarts of water for a 
considerable time, stirring .them frequently till they 
become a kind of panada, bruise this through a hair 
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sieve, sweeten it with a little fine loaf-sugar, and give 
it to the infant frequently, using magnesia, and the 
carminative also, if it can be procured. 1 

In respect to the Thrush, magnesia is particularly effi- 
cacious ; and if a small dose could be given in the be- 
ginning, and repeated every day, with a little rhubarb, 
it would frequently cure this tormenting disorder in a 
very short time. The child’s mouth should be often 
cleaned with a mixture made of bole ammoniac, and ii 
little burnt alum, or borax, mixed up in honey. 

The Red-gum, if in a slight degree, is of no conse- 
quence 5 but if violent, care should be taken not to 
expose the infant to the cold air, or wash it with cold 
water; but it must not be kept too hot, or have 
caraways, aniseeds, or any thing heating in its food j 
but it should take a little magnesia two or three times 
a-week ; and, in case of the eruption striking suddenly 
in, a dose of the carminative may have a very happy 
effect. 

If the infant brings up its food frequently, care 
should be taken not to feed it too much, or too often. 
If, notwithstanding this precaution, the vomiting con- 
tinues, a little ipecacuanha wine may be given (when it 
can be procured of a person who has judgment in re- 
spect to the proper quantity for a dose) ; and after the 
operation of that is over, a dose of magnesia and Dalby’s 
Carminative should be administered every day for some 
time. This kind of treatment has been known to re- 
store a child afflicted from its birth, for five months, 
with a vomiting and purging, by which it was brought 
to the point of death, and deemed incurable. 

Besides the Thrush , children are subject to other 

* . 
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eruptions ; especially if not kept clean, and washed 
properly j or if they are fed with unwholesome things. 
Happy is it for such children when they have eruptions, 
which by no means ought to be stopped ; the proper 
method is, to pay attention, in the first place, to wbat 
may be supposed the cause of the disease, that is, to 
improve cleanliness, and feed them with proper diet. The 
most obstinate of all eruptions incident to children, are 
Scabbed Heads and Chilblains. The former is often very 
difficult to cure, and sometimes the cure proves of 
worse consequence than the disease ; for children are 
frequently seized with violent inward diseases, soon 
after the drying up of a scabbed head. The cure should 
fiist be attempted, by cutting off the hair, gently picking 
off the scabs, and then washing the sore places extremely 
clean with soap and water, with a little brandy or 
other spirits in it. If this is not sufficient, the head 
should be shaved once a week, and gently anointed 
with an ointment made of, train-oil. Jour ounces ; red 
precipitate in Jinefou-der, half a drachm-, and a cap made 
of oiled silk put over it. While these things are doing, ' 
the child must be fed with regular light diet, its body 
kept gently open, and cold, as far as possible, avoided. 
To preveut any bad consequences from stopping this 
discharge, it will be proper, especially in children of 
a gross habit, to make an issue in the neck or arm, 
which may be kept open till the child becomes strong, 
and the constitution somewhat mended. 

Chilblains commonly attack children in cold weather. 
They are generally occasioned by the feet and hands 
being kept long wet or cold, and afterwards suddenly 
healed, \V hen children are chilled, instead of taking 
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exercise to warm themselves gradually, they run to the 
fire; and this, often repeated, produces the disorder. 
To prevent it, violent cold and sudden heat must be 
equally avoided. When the parts begin to look red, 
and swell, the child ought to take a gentle dose of 
physic, and to have the affected part rubbed with mus- 
tard and brandy, camphorated spirits, or something else 
of a warming nature. They ought, likewise, to be 
covered with flannel, and kept warm and dry. When 
the chilblains break, they should be dressed with Tur- 
ner's Cerate, the Ointment of Tutty, or some other dry- 
ing ointment. i 

In case these applications disagree, Ointment of Elder 
may be made use of. 

It has been observed, that above a tenth part of in- 
fants die of Teething, especially those who are brought 
up too tender and delicately, who often fall into convul- 
sions when the gums are greatly irritated. 

It is unnecessary to describe the symptoms of teeth- 
ing, as they are well known 5 bat let me advise young 
mothers to be very cautious not to over-feed their 
children duripg this period, nor give them improper 
food - . 

It is a common thing to hear mothers and nurses 
boasting, that the child will eat any thing, and that it 
is particularly fond of fat bacon. They know not the 
hazard they run in being so indiscreet as to give it 
such kind of food. Nature points ont the time at which 
children should begin to eat meat, by giving them, 
about a certain age, teeth proper to chew it with. 
There is one particular which it may be useful to men- 
tion, that will show the impropriety of this custom-, 
M 2 
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Iii chewing, a great deal of spittle, or saliva, as the doc* 
tors call it, mixes with the meat, and prepares it for 
the stomach ; without this mixture of saliva, meat will 
not digest well, and is unfit for the stomachs even of 
grown persons, but more particularly so for that of a 
tender infant. 

Another improper thing which mothers and nurses 
often give to teething children, is porter and strong ale. 
The first effect of this aliment is, that it certainly blows 
a child up in an unnatural manner. Insensible of the 
danger to which the tender infant is exposed, the mo- 
ther, or nurse, glories in its florid appearance, and 
shows its fatness with no small pride and exultation. 
But what is the consequence ? Why, very often, in 
a short time, the child is seized either with a fever, a 
disorder in its bowels, or convulsion-fits, one of which 
too often carries children from their cradles to their 
graves. 

Much of this fatal mischief might be prevented by 
feeding children, during the time of teething, mode- 
rately, with light, wholesome food, giving them occasion- 
ally the remedies which have been already recommended, 
and a good deal of air and exercise ; but, in case they 
are very feverish, the following medicine, which is the 
prescription of a very eminent physician *, may be given : 
a few drops of spirits of hartshorn, from five to fifteen, 
according to the age of the child, in a spoonful of simple 
water. The number of doses may be four, five, or six, 
in twenty-four hours. 

A small plaster of Burgundy pitch, applied between 
• Sydenham. 
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the shoulders, has been found to ease the pain which 
atteuds teething. It should be kept on a considerable 
time. Several things have been recommended to rub 
the gums with, but from these much is not to be ex- 
pected. Coral, and such hard substances, are rather 
hurtful thpn beneficial ; a crust of bread, or a piece of 
liquorice-root, is greatly to be preferred. When th* 
teeth appear just ready to penetrate the last skin, but, 
not before, they may safely be rubbed through with a, 
steel-top thimble or a thin sixpence. 

The Rickets, which is a very dreadful disease, is often 
produced by bad nursing; it prevails chiefly in manu- 
facturing towns, where poor people too frequently neg-) 
lect to give their children sufficient exercise. Some- 
times the rickets is occasioned by too weak and watery 
food ; and sometimes it arises from the weakness left- 
in the constitution by the small-pox, measles, and other 
disorders ; and not unfrequently it proceeds from the 
child's sucking a woman who has not a sufficient quan- 
tity of milk to nourish it ; but children suffer much 
oftener from want of care in the nurses than from want 
of food. Allowing an infant to lie or sit too much, or 
not keeping its skin and clothes thoroughly clean, have 
the most pernicious effects. 

The most likely method to effect a cure is, to give the 
child nourishing diet suited to its age and strength, open 
dry air, clean linen, and sufficient exercise. If the 
season be cold, the child should be kept warm ; and 
when the weather is hot, it should be kept cool j the 
limbs should be rubbed frequently with a warm hand, 
and the child kept as cheerful as possible. 

If the infant be too young for flesh meats, he may 
m 3 
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have rice, millet, or pearl-barley, boiled with raisin*, to 
which may be added a little wine and spice. Those who 
cannot afford wine, may, in this case, give now and 
then a wine-glass of mild ale or good porter. 

In the rickets, medicines are of but little use. The 
disease may often be cured by the nurse, but seldom by 
the doctor. In children of a gross habit, gentle vomits, 
and doses of rhubarb, may be given from time to time ; 
but these seldom carry off the disease. 

Cold bathing has often been successful for the rickets; 
it should, however, be used with prudence, as some 
ricketty children cannot bear it. The best time for 
bathing is in the morning, and the child should be rub- 
bed with a dry cloth a9 soon as he comes out of the wa- 
ter. If the infant appears to be weakened by the cold 
bath, it must not be continued. 

In respect to Convulsion-fits, though more children 
die of them than of any other disease, it is difficult to 
give directions concerning them, as they proceed from 
such a variety of causes. The safest way is to endea- 
vour to prevent them by good nursing, avoiding either 
to stuff the children too much, or give them food too 
strong, or too poor, for their delicate constitutions. 
When fits proceed from a disorder in the bowels, mag- 
nesia, rhubarb, and Dalby’s carminative, will often 
prove very efficacious. These medicines may also be 
useful when convulsions are occasioned by teething. 
Sometimes convulsions are brought on by too tight cloth- 
jng ; particularly by the roller. In other convulsive 
cases, the advice of a doctor must be procured, if pos- 
sible *. 

* Phiefly from Dr. Buchan’s Domestic Medicine. 
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RULES FOR NURSING THE SICK. 

It is a very great advantage, in every rank of life, 
for women to understand the proper method of ma- 
tinging the sick j yet how often do we see people suffer 
under the ignorance of nurses, and the awkwardness of 
servants ! A good nnrse is one of the most useful cha- 
racters in life. By a good nurse, I do not mean a 
person who is perpetually doctoring, as they call it, but 
one who can lay a bed smooth, without fatiguing the t 

patient ; make the various messes which are proper for 
invalids, dress blisters, &c. with a light and tender 
hand, and wh® is willing to follow, with punctuality, 
the directions which are given by those, who, from J 
education, must be supposed to know better than her- 
self. Many people who would he willing to practise 
these things, have not the opportunity of learning them ■, 
to such, a few hints on this important subject will doubt- 
less be acceptable. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR NURSING. 

Sick Chamber, 

A small fire, although not wanted for warmth, is of 
use to keep the air in constant circulation. Window* 
opened, let out the bad air. , 

Water, poured from one vessel to another, purifies 
the air. Perhaps vinegar would be better, especially 
hot. 

Flowers do harm ; but perhaps a little earth, or tufts 
of grass plucked up by the roots, would freshen the air } 
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certainly they would be agreeable, or, at least, not in- 
jurious. 

No chimney- boards should ever be suffered, even 
when a person sleeping in a chamber is in health. , 

Clothes, carpets, blankets, curtains, &c. hung abroad, 
or laid out upon the grass, will, when brought back, 
bring in fresh comfortable air. Carpets, &c. should be 
daily well shaken abroad ; perhaps a sick chamber would 
be better without much of carpet. 

To fan the air at a distance from a sick person, with 
a door or curtain, is of use. Windows may be always 
safely opened, by drawing the bed-curtains, and cover- 
ing the patient carefully during the time. The room 
sho; Id be ventilated frequently. 

With all possible care, the air of a sick room will be 
unwholesome. 

' It is of great use in all disorders to remove the pa- 
tient into a fresh chamber as often as it can be done ; 
even where a person is so bad as to be confined to the 
bed, it is better to be taken out, and wrapped in a 
blanket, placed in an easy chair, and so removed to a 
bed ready prepared (in a fresh room if it can be), than 
to stay whilst the bed is made : this gives opportunity 
for a thorough freshening of the room ; laying the bed 
Open to the fire, if need be, but certainly to the open 
window. A thorough shaking of all the clothes, 
changing sheets, sweeping, and even rubbing the room 
with a moist cloth, with caution, contributes greatly to 
the recovery of the patient, as well as the safety of his 
attendants. 

i More scrupulous neatness is required in sickness than 
in health ; the patient is generally too languid to at- 
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tend to the duties of cleanliness, with that zeal which is 
necessary for his own benefit, and the safety of those 
about him ; it is, therefore, the province of friendship 
to watch that the air he breathes may be as pure as it can 
be kept, his linen clean. See. 

Cleanliness contributes greatly to the recovery of the 
patient, and the safety of his attendants. In all conta- 
gious distempers, the danger is increased, and the infec- 
tion spread, by the neglect of cleanliness j this is the 
case in all diseases, and a scrupulous delicacy ought to be 
observed in the instant removal of every thing offensive 
where it can be done. In camps, and on board of ship, 
the impossibility of using this precaution occasions great 
mortality in a disease which is peculiarly incident to such 
situations. 

A . sick person may have his hands and face wiped 
with a towel dipped in warm water with a little brandy 
In it, if it be improper to do more. The mouth should 
be thoroughly cleaned often, and the throat gargled 
when it can. 

To comb the head is so wholesome and refreshing, - 
that, when no more can be done, it should at least be 
gently scratched with a large-toothed comb. 

In all diseases the linen should be frequently changed 
for fresh, well-aired linen, cool, at least not warmer 
than the patient. 

Bathing the feet and legs in lukewarm water, and 
drying them well with a cloth, is beneficial in most dis- 
eases ; it should be done at going to rest, and will often 
dispose the sick person to sleep. 

Nurses themselves should make it an invariable rule 
to take off their clothes daily ; they should often hav# 
m 5 
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fresh air, and use exercise out of doors. It is of great 
use to take off the clothes. 

An old general said, that camps did not injure from 
dampness, but from soldiers lying in their clothes, and 
want of proper bedding. 

Those who visit the sick should stuff their noses with 
rue, or other herbs, or tobacco ; they should not go 
with an empty stomach, and should avoid swallowing 
their saliva ; it is good to chew herbs, and to spit, and 
avoid breathing bard ; and, at returning, to wash the skin, 
change the clothes, gargle the throat with vinegar, and 
then pass some time in the open air. 

In ulcerated sore throats, or any infectious disorders, 
it is good to sprinkle the chamber often with vinegar. 
This indeed is reviving to any sick person, or to hold 
vinegar in a jar, and stir it with a hot iron. Camphire 
sewed in a bag, and hung about the neck, is refreshing, 
and a good preservative. 

A thick smoke of juniper-berries in an epidemical 
disorder that raged violently, and was as fatal as the 
plague, relieved the sick, and, it is supposed, prevented 
the increase of the infection, for not one died after. 

Tobacco prevents infection — tar is very useful — cab- 
bage-leaves burnt — vinegar poured upon hot iron — aro- 
matic herbs chewed— thief's vinegar — fresh skins of 
lemon and orange, are good — boiling vinegar poured 
upon rue bruised j the quantity, a pint to a handful. 

To clean the teeth with bark in powder, is a preser- 
vative; bark and stick-liquorice mixed and boiled— a 
glass often taken. 

To remove infection from bedding, it is recommended 
after washing to fumigate with brimstone. It may bo 
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done by burning a very little charcoal, and strewing 
some brimstone on it, taking care not to breathe near it, 
and to expose the clothes to fresh air after it. 

In an acute continual fever, the patient's mouth 
should be often washed with a mixture of water and 
honey, to which a little vinegar may be added, or with 
a decoction of figs in barley-water. 

His feet and legs ought to be often bathed in luke- 
warm water, especially if his head be affected. 

Company, noise, and much light, should be avoided. 

A load of bed-clothes has a bad effect ; it increases 
the heat, fatigues the patient, and hinders perspiration ; 
sitting upright in bed, if the patient be able to bear it, 
will often have a good effect ; but the posture must not 
be continued long ; and if the patient be inclined to 
sweat, it will be safe to let him lie, only raising his head 
with pillows to relieve it. 

Rising for the short time that the bed is making, 
has an excellent effect whenever it can safely be prac- 
tised. 

In applying blisters, wash the flies, after they are- 
spread on the plaster, with camphorated spirits. Spread 
a drop of oil upon the edge of the leather. Bathe the 
part where the blister is to be applied, with hot vinegar ; 
put a washed gauze under the blister bigger than the 
leather ; this enables you to remove the plaster without 
pain ; as the gauze can be held close, and so the skin 
prevented from coming away, and leaving the part ex- 
posed to the air whilst the new dressing is applied. 
Some, however, now never pull off the blister, bat 
suffer it to drop off. 
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When the blister is laid on, let the patient begin to 
drink of almond milk, and repeat it often whilst it 
draws. It is to be made as follows : 

Almond Milk. 

Boil a quart of water with a quarter of an ounce of 
pearl-barley, well sifted and washed ; let it waste half 
a pint. When it is cold, put in half an ounce of 
blanched almonds beaten fine, with a little rose or orange- 
flower water ; strain it, and sweeten to taste. Add an 
ounce of gum arabic dissolved. 

It often happens that a patient is distressed, and loses 
the benefit of a medicine, by not being able to keep it 
on his stomach ; to obviate this inconvenience, observe 
the following rules. 

If the stomach be squeamish, hold a few drops of 
brandy in the mouth some time, or even swallow them 
after holding them some time in the mouth : this dulls 
the sense of tasting. Then suck the draught out of the 
phial, an.d, after it, wash the mouth with vinegar, or 
vinegar and water, spitting it out ; or chew thin slices 
of lemon or orange, with a little of the juice in them, 
and spit them out ; keep smelling to vinegar or pickles, 
or lemon-skins, and have all bottles or cups, &c. which 
are connected with the medicine, removed. 

The sick should always have the largest and most 
airy apartment; and, if possible, one adjoining to 
other rooms, of which the windows can be often 
open. 

No unnecessary persons should be in the room, to 
contribute to tainting the air. The sick person should be 
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kept cool, quiet, easy, cheerful, in hope, soothed, and 
indulged, as much as may be. 

. Nothing should pass which you would wish the sick 
person not to hear ; there should be no whispering, no 
air of mystery and secrecy, and certainly no bustle in 
the room. 

The following is an excellent preservative of health to 
those who are well. 

An ounce of salt, bay salt is best, dissolved j wash 
the head and whole person with a coarse cloth, and put 
on the clothes without drying the skin. 

This braces the muscular fibres, prevents feverish in- 
fection, embalms and preserves from disease *. 


BULES FOR A LIFE OF BUSINESS. 

Lead not an idle life, but find out some honest busi- 
ness, in which you may constantly employ yourself, 
and by which you may do good both to yourself and 
others. Consider what business you are fitted for, and 
set yourself to it with diligence ; but undertake no more 
than what you are able to perform, lest you come off 
with shame and sorrow. Idleness will betray you to 
many evils and inconveniences, and entitle you to no 
other reward than that of the unprofitable servant -j- j 
therefore, endeavour as much a6 you can, always to be 
doing something that is good. 

“ Be not slothful in business { for slothfulness is 
much the same as idleness, and sometimes even worse. 

• Froia Buchan. f Matt. xxv. 3c. J Rom. xii. 11. 
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But when you have a fair prospect of doing what is 
good, and rightly understand the way and means of 
performing it, go on with resolution until you have 
completed it. You may possibly sometimes be de- 
feated in a good purpose ; but it is your duty to at- 
tempt k whenever you find a reasonable prospect of 
success. 

When you find yourself well able to do a good thing 
without the assistance of any one but God, never put 
it, or any part of it off to be done by any other person, 
of whose honesty, sufficiency, and industry, you can- 
not be so sure, as, in such a case, you may be of your 
own. But if you find that you want the help of others, 
let not the vanity of having all the praise to yourself, 
make you decline it, lest the good you aim at be by this 
means lost. 

When you find yourself able to perform a good' work 
to-day, do not put it oft" till to-morrow. Laziness is a 
sort of idleness; and many a good undertaking has 
failed by unnecessary delay, as well as by overmuch 
haste. 

“ Ye know not," says the Apostle, “ what shall be 
on the morrow 

u Thou knowest not,” says Solomon, “ what a day 
may bring forth f ; therefore, whatsoever tby hand 
findeth to do, do k with thy might 

Lawful gain may, and ought, in many cases, to be 
made ; for, without this, few men would be able to 
support themselves and families, or to do much good to 
others. But let not gain, however lawful, be live chief 

* James, iv. 15. t Prov. xivii. 1. ♦ Eccles. ix. 10. 
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motive for your undertaking any business, whether pub- 
lic or private. If you are greedy of gain, it will often 
mislead you. “ They that will, at all events, be rich, 
fall into temptations, and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which draw men into de- 
struction and perdition ; for the love of money is the 
root of all evil 

Your great aim in undertaking any kind of business, 
ought always to be to please God by doing good in the 
world. Keep this constantly in your view, and it will 
always lead you in the right way ; but, if you look aside 
after gain, you will continually be in danger of being 
misled. 

Among other qualifications of a righteous man, this 
is one 5 that “ he despiseth the gain of oppressions 
that is to say, all gain but what is just and honest. 
Gain is a very great temptation, against which, there- 
fore, you must be very watchful, and upon your 
guard. 

If much business comes at once upon you, be not 
discouraged, for that will make you negligent } but 
consider how to put it in the best order, that one thing 
may be done after another, or without hindering each 
other. 

Be always a good manager of your time, and lay hold 
of each opportunity that offers for the doing whatever 
is necessary to be done. If you neglect a proper op- 
portunity, you may not, perhaps, meet with it again : 
whereas, by properly improving it whenever it offers, 
you will be able, in a little time, to dispatch much bu- 
siness, 

* 1 Tim. vi. 9 , 10. N 
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Always consider the consequences that are likely tw 
ensue from what you intend to do, that you may guard 
against those which are evil or inconvenient. A thing 
may, at first sight, look very plausibly ; but, if we reflect 
upon what may follow from it, we may find good 
reasons for laying it aside, or at least for altering our 
measures. 

Consult with yourself, and with others who are know- 
ing and honest, about every thing of moment which 
you are to undertake ; but waste not that time in un- 
profitable discourse about it, which may be better em- 
ployed in doing it. Thought is quick ; and when a 
wise person is once well informed (as such a one will 
take care to be), he will not be long in deliberating 
what is best to be done ; but many a good opportunity 
has been lost by too much consultation about it. A 
wise man thinks much, which is soon done ; but speaks 
no more than what is necessary, being a good husband 
of his time, which is very precious. 

When you are not able to finish a business without 
the help of others, call in speedily such persons to your 
assistance as are fit to be employed in it. The more 
hands are employed, the more work is done, provided 
they are managed in such good order as not to be a hin- 
drance to one another. , ■ 

Take some proper time to relax your thoughts from 
all business, that you may be the better able to return 
to it. A heavy load, constantly borne, without any in- 
termission, will waste your strength, and make you un- 
fit for every thing. This our Creator knew, and ap- 
pointed the Sabbath for the rest and comfort of man 
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and beast; on that day, therefore, we should, for our 
health’s sake, refrain from business, and allow our cattle 
rest,also.; , ■ y 


RULBS FOR THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. 

I I • ' . 

• At such seasons as these, endeavour to improve your 
mind by studying the Sckiptubbs, or reading harm- 
less, innocent books ; but beware of all such books and 
ballads as are profane or indecent, for they will insen- 
sibly corrupt both your morals and your principles ; 
therefore avoid them wholly. 

Entertain your family by reading to them, or endea- 
vouring to improve them. A wife, mother, or sister, 
will pursue her needle-work, knitting, or spinning, with 
double pleasure, if she can at the same time hear some 
instructive or diverting book. 

A cheerful song may very properly fill up a leisure 
hour ; or a good voice may be employed to the nobler 
purpose of learning to sing the praises of the God of 
heaven. , ( , 

A walk with a wife, children, or friend, may be ren- 
dered very pleasant by suitable conversation. 

A game at cricket, or any other manly diversion, may 
be moderately indulged ; but this should be a constant 
rule, not to incur inconvenient expense. 

Before a married man indulges himself in any sport 
that will cost money, he should consider, whether his 
family at home will not suffer for his indulgence. Sure- 
ly there cannot be a greater pleasure, than that of en- 
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joying the company of a wife and children, and making 
them happy. 

Before a single man indulges himself, let him con- 
sider, whether he has not an aged mother, an infirm 
father, or a sister encumbered with a numerous family, 
to whom the money he is about to lavish on himself 
might afford comfort ; if he has, let him check incli- 
nation, and bestow it on them. Money so laid out, 
will purchase real heartfelt delight, such a* a man may 
carry into the next world with him. 

If a man has uo relations, let him consider, before he 
spends his money in riot or folly, whether it would not 
be more prudent to Lay by some of it against a day of 
necessity, as a reserve in time of sickness or misfortune, 
and whether it is not his duty to help a poor neighbour 
occasionally. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED BY THOSE WHO 
REMOVE FROM THEIR NATIVE PEACE. 

A wise man does every thing for some good end. 
In the first place, therefore, before you leave your na- 
tive place, consider for what end you propose to 
change your situation. If it is barely to see different 
places, it is an idle curiosity, unless people have leisure 
and fortune at command. A man or woman in the 
lower conditions of life, had better stay among their 
own friends, unless they have a good prospect of ad- 
vantage. 

Wherever you go, make no new acquaintance, and. 
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much less familiarity, with ignorant, empty, or vicious 
persons, from whom you can learn nothing but vice 
and folly j but endeavour, as much as you can, to keep 
company with people of good sense, religion, and 
virtue, wfca may instruct you in things that will im- 
prove your heart, and make you fitter for your station 
in life. 

Wherever you are, take great care always to keep 
your passions under your command j and remember that 
you are a Christian, and be neither ashamed to speak or 
act as one. Be ready always to give an answer to every 
one that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you y 
and {hat you may be able to do this, let your Bible 
travel with you wherever you go. But do not enter into 
disputes on religious subjects. 

If you fall among people who live in a different man- 
ner from what you have been used to do, take care to 
avoid eating or drinking to excess ; for it is a very com- 
mon thing for persons who have been used to a spare 
or plain diet, to hurt themselves very much when they 
come to a plentiful, luxuriant table. Nothing is more 
dangerous than a sudden change of diet. 

To sum up all, wherever you are, or shall be, live 
to Gob, who is the author of your life both here and 
hereafter. Live to a good conscience, which may be- 
called the life of life. Live to a good name and reputa- 
tion, which will be an example to others, while you 
live here, and after you are departed this life. 

Read these rules often, and endeavour to remember 
them : a rule forgotten, is altogether useless. 

Have God in all your thoughts ; be diligent in the 
study of his holy wohd, and in prayer to him, and h« 
will guide and direct you. 
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ADVICES TO SERVANTS AND WORKMEN. ' 

1 . A good character is valuable to every one, but 
especially to servants, for it is their bread ; and without 
it they cannot be admitted into a creditable family and 
happy it is, that the best of characters is in every ore’s 
power to deserve. “ A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.” Prov. xxii. 1 . 

2 . Engage yourself cautiously, but stay long in your 

place ; for long service shows worth, as quitting a good 
place through passion is a folly which is always repented 
of too late. “ Go not from house to house.” Luke, 
x. 7- “ If the spirit of the ruler rise up against thee, 

leave not thy place j for yielding pacifieth great offences.” 
Eccles. x. 4. , 

3. Never undertake any place you are not qualified 
forj for pretendiug to do what you do not understand, 
exposes yourself, and, what is still worse, deceives them 
whom you serve. “Lord, my heart is not haughty, 
nor my eyes lofty, nor do I exercise myself in great 
matters, or in things too high for me.” Psalm 
CXXXi. 1. ;; 

j 4. Preserve your fidelity 3 for a faithful servant is a 
jewel, for whom no encouragement can be too great. 
" Let servants show fidelity j not with eye-service as 
men-pleasers, but as the servants of Christ.” Eph. 
vi. 6 . 

5. Adhere to the truth, for falsehood is detestable $ 
and he who tells one lie must tell twenty more to con- 
ceal it. “ Liars are of their father the devil.” John, 
viii. 44. “ He that telleth lies shall not tarry in my 
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sight." Psalm ci. 7. Read the sad story of the pro- 
phet’s lying servant, Gehazi, 2 Kings, v. 

6 . Be strictly honest j for it is shameful to be thought 
unworthy of trust. “ Exhort servants not to purloin or 
steal, but show all good fidelity, that they may adorn 
the doctrine of God." Titus, ii. 10. 

7 Be modest in your behaviour j it becomes your 
station, and is pleasing to your superiors. " A servant 
honoureth his master." Mai. i. 6. “ A meek and quiet 
spirit adorns an inferior." 1 Pet. iii. 4. 

8. Avoid pert answers ; for civil language is cheap, 

and impertinence provoking, “ Let servants please their 
masters well in all things, not answering again." 
Tit. ii. 9. ** With good-will doing service.” Eph. 

vi. 7. 

9. Be diligent, active, and speedy, in doing your 
busiuess, neither neglecting it, nor trifling at it. “ Be 
not slothful in business." Rom. xii. 11. , “ The hand 
of the diligent maketh rich.” Prov. x. 4. 

10 . Be clean in your business ■, for slovens and sluts 
are disrespectful servants. “ Whatsoever things are 
lovely, and of good report, think on these things.” 
Phil. iv. 8. 

1 1 . Never tell the affairs of the family you belong 
to; for that is a sort of treachery, and often makes mis- 
chief ; but keep their secrets, and have none of your 
own. “ A tale-bearer revealeth secrets, but he that is 
Of a faithful spirit concealeth the matter.” Prov. xi. 
13. 

12. Live friendly with your fellow-servants ; for the 
contrary destroys the peace of the house, *' Behold, 
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how good and pleaiant it is for brethren to dwell toge* 
ther in unity." Psalm cxxxiii. 

13. Be careful to avoid drunkenness; for it is an 
inlet to vice, the ruin of your character, and the de- 
struction of your constitution. “ The drunkard shall 
come to poverty, and shall not inherit the kingdom of 
GoD.” Prov. xxiii. 21. Gal. v. 21. 

14. Prefer a peaceable life with moderate gains, to 
great advantages with irregularity. •« Better is a dry 
morsel and quietness therewith, than a house full of 
dainties with strife.” Prov. xvii. 1. 

15. Save your money, for that will be a friend to yon 
in old age ; be not expensive in dress, nor marry too 
soon. “ The prodigal son wasted his substance, began 
to be in want, and no man gave unto him.” Luke, xv 
12. 17. 

16. Be careful of your master’s property, even in 
little articles ; for all wastefulness is a sin. “ Christ 
said. Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing 
be lost.” John, vi. 12. 

17- Never swear; for that is a sin without excuse, 
as there is no profit, nor credit, nor pleasure in It. 
“ Swear not at all ; for whatever is more than yea, yea ; 
nay, nay ; cometh of evil.” Matt. v. 33, 37. 

18. Be always ready to assist a fellow-servant; for 
good-nature gains the love of every one. '< By love 
serve one another. Bear ye one another’s burdens. ’* 
Gal. v. 12. ii. 13. 

19. Never stay when sent on a message; for waiting 
long is painful to a master, and quick return shows 
diligence. “ And Abraham's servant said. Send me 
away, that I may go to my master." Gen. xxiv. S 6 . 
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u A faithful messenger refresheth the soul of his master." 
Prov. xxv. 13. 

20. Rise early; for it is difficult to recover lost time. 

“ Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. Drow- 
siness shall clothe a man with rags.” Prov. xx. 13. 
xxiii. 21. 

21. The servant who often changes his place, works 
only to be poor ; for the rolling stone gathers no moss. 

4 ‘ Let every man wherein he is called, therein abide 
with God.” 1 Cor. vii. 24. 

22. He not fond of increasing your acquaintance ; 

for visiting leads you out of your business, robs your 
master of your lime, and puts you to an expense you 
■cannot afford ; and especially take care with whom you 
are acquainted, for persons are generally the better or 
the worse for the company they keep. “ Some learn 
4o be idle, wandering about from house to house ; and 
not only idle, but tatlers also and busy-bodies, speak- 
ing things which they ought not ” 1 Tim. v. 13. 

-"A companion of fools shall be destroyed.” Prov. 
xiii. 20. 

23. Never go out on your own business without the 

knowledge of the family, lest in your absence you 
should be wanted ; for leave is light 5 and returning 
punctually at the time you promise, shows obedience, 
and is a proof of sobriety. “ Servants, be obedient to' 
your masters in all tbiugs ; be subject with all fear.”i 
Col. iii. 22. 1 Pet. ii. 18. “ He that waiteth on his 

master shall be honoured.” Prov. xxvii. 18. 

24. If you are dissatisfied in your place, mention 
your objections to your master or mistress, and give a* 
fair warning ; do not neglect your business, nor behave 
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ill, in order to provoke them to turn you away ; for 
this will be a blemish in your character, which you 
must always have from the place you served. “ Put 
from thee a frOward mouth, and perverse lips put far 
from thee.” Prov. iv. 24. “ Let servants not despise 

their masters, but count them worthy of all honour.”' 
1 Tim. vi. 1, 2. 

25. When out of place, be cautious where you lodge ; 
for living in a disreputable house puts you on a footing 
with those who keep it, however innocent you are 
yourself. " Go not in the way of evil men ; avoid it ; 
turn from it. Come not nigh the door of a bad woman’* 
house.” Prov. iv. 14, 15. v. 8. 

2 6 . Above all, remember and consider, that the care 
of the soul is the one thing needful that you have a 
Mastir in heaven, whose eyes are always upon you 
—that the fear of God will make you faithful and 
good in every relation ; and that if you sincerely serve 
him, you will be accepted through Christ, and be happy 
for ever. “ Servants, obey your masters, in singleness 
of heart, fearing God. And whatsoever ye do, do it 
heartily as to the Lord, and not unto men, knowing 
that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inhe- 
ritance.” Col. iii. 22—25. 

27. In order to this, daily read a small portion of the 
Bible with attention, and pray with seriousness: remem- 
ber to keep the Sabbath holy, by attending public wor- 
ship, and spending the rest of that day, as far as possible, 
in reading, meditation, and prayer. 

28. Frequently read and consider these short but 
friendly directions, and may Goo make them useful to 
you. Amen ! 
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MAXIMS FOll PROMOTING CONNUBIAL 
HAPPINESS. 

Mankind are not more of one mind in the search 
after any blessing, than in that of happiness. It is de- 
sired by all, and all ranks and degrees of men are eager 
in its pursuit. Whoever expects to be completely happy 
in this world is sure to meet with disappointment; for 
complete happiness is not the lot of men in this im- 
perfect state ; but many might experience much greater 
degrees of it than in general they do, would they but 
conduct themselves with prudence and discretion. 

Many propose to themselves no small share of felicity 
in the state of matrimony ; and, in this state, happiness 
is not only most desirable, but certainly may be found 
in the greatest degree of perfection j but for want of 
proper behaviour, and a regard to duty, in each party, 
it too frequently fades away. It can never be lasting 
except it is cherished ; unless both man and wife ob- 
serve such rules of conduct and behaviour as experience 
informs us, not only promote, but preserve and keep it 
alive. 

Therefore, let every man and woman who read the 
following maxims, be careful to observe and practise 
them, and we may venture to affirm, matrimony will 
be found a much happier state than it too frequently is 
known to be. 

I. Agree in paying the same attention to the one 
thing needful, the salvation of your souls. The good 
of the soul ought always to have a preference to that of 
the body. 
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II. Omit no opportunity of serving God in private or 
family devotion : for if you are faithful in discharging 
this duty to God, there is the greatest probability of 
your being faithful in performing your duty to your 
partner. 

III. Always beg a blessing upon your meat before you 
begin to eat, and return thanks to God after it ; for it 
is to Gon only that we are indebted for all the good 
things we enjoy ; and, therefore, it is very necessary 
we should not only crave a blessing with our victuals, 
but return thanks to him, for providing and feeding us 
with food convenient for us. 

IV. Neglect not the duty of repairing constantly to 
church j when there, seriously unite in worshipping 
God in spirit and in truth ; and strive to improve your- 
selves in piety and Teligkm, by taking heed how you 
hear the word of God preached unto you. 

V. Whenever the Holy Sacrament is to be admi- 
nistered, consider that the end and design of its institu- 
tion is to remind you of your obligation to Christ 
Jesus, who gave his life a ransom for you, and for 
many, for the remission of sins ; prepare yourselves for 
a worthy partaking, and go together to receive that Holy 
Sacrament to your comfort. 

VI. Perform every duty to God faithfully and de- 
voutly, and endeavour to stir up each other to piety and 
good works ; for it is your bounden duty to unite in 
working out your partner's and your own salvation, 
not only by example, but by exhortations to fulfil all 
righteousness, and to perfect holiness in the fear of 
God. * 
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VII. On the return of your wedding-day every year, 
make a point of reading the marriage ceremony, in the 
Common Prayer Book ; consider the vow you made to 
each other in the sight of God, and examine whether 
your conduct during the foregoing year was agreeable 
with the tenour of that engagement. If it was, resolve 
that it shall continue so ; but if it was not, be sure to 
reform what was amiss. 

VIII. Never hear others perform that ceremony with- 
out being reminded of your own vows. To run to 
church on these occasions, out of idle and vain curio- 
sity, is not becoming, though it be common. A due'* 
observance of these two maxims will have a very good 
effect. It will remind you of attending to the perform- 
ance of those vows, which ought to be kept sacred, and 
consequently prepare you to fulfil all other duties of 
this state with satisfaction and comfort. 

IX. Be careful to unite your endeavours to bring up 
your children in the nurture and fear of the Lord, and 
in teaching your servants the several duties of religion ; 
for the happiness of a family is greatly hindered where 
these things are neglected. 

X. Have no secrets of any kind ; for by unbosoming 
yourselves to so tender a relation as a husband or wife, 
you not only ease your mind in some measure of a bur- 
den, but convince them that you place the greatest con- 
fidence in their fidelity. 

XI. Never be guilty of any action that may be likely 
to give offence, or that you may be ashamed to acquaint 
each other with. 

XII. The management of money-matters belongs 
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chiefly to the husband ; but, nevertheless, ought not to 
be concealed from the wife} for by reason of such con- 
cealment, in case of accidental or sudden death, great 
■confusion and loss frequently happen to the widow and 
family. 

XIII. Whatsoever you wish to undertake, if it is a 
matter of consequence, be sure to consult each other; 
for this most commonly gives pleasure, because it shows 
that you esteem each other’s opinion, and wish to unite 
your counsels for your mutual good. And indeed this is 
a maxim of prudence ; for you may greatly assist your 
joint interest, by both considering the matter. 

XIV. Resolve to obtain and preserve a continuance 
of love and affection, by performing acts of love and 
kindness yourself ; for one good turn commonly beget* 
another. 

XV. Make a proper allowance for each other’s fail- 
ings, for none are perfect; and if either of you, 
through inadvertency, fall into error, be not hasty 
to accuse, but rather endeavour to palliate the of- 
fence. 

XVI. The more you pay attention to the welfare and 
happiness of your partner, the more you will promote 
and preserve your own ; and that you may not be de- 
ficient in any one requisite of happiness, never, if pos- 
sible, leave your chamber in the morning before you 
have joined together in prayer. 

XVII. Make a point of reading, or causing to be 
read, frequently to your children and servants, such 
good book* as are calculated to promote piety, virtue, 
and domestic peace. 
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The Husband and Wife's Prayer. 

O God ! by whose favour and providence we are 
made one flesh, look mercifully upon us from heaven, 
and bless us, and make us instrumental to the eternal 
welfare of each other. 

Give us grace that we may faithfully perform our 
marriage vows, that we may live in perfect love and 
peace together, in a conscientious obedience to all thy 
laws, and in a comfortable prospect of happiness all our 
days. 

Grant, if it be thy gracious will, that we may live 
to see our children christianly and virtuously brought 
up j or if in thy wisdom thou shalt order it otherwise, be 
pleased in mercy to provide for their everlasting happi- 
ness. In the mean time, give us grace that w'e may 
teach them and our servants the fear of the Lord, and 
be examples to them of piety and true religion. 

Continue to us such a share of the good things of 
this life, as to thee seems most meet for us ; and what- 
ever our condition shall be, enable us to be contented 
and thankful. Vouchsafe us a share in the happiness of 
the next life, and thy blessed will be done in respect to 
whatever happens to us in this. 

Hear us, O God, for Jesus Christ’s sake, thy Son, 
cur Lord. Amen. 
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MAXIMS TO PROMOTE PIETY AND VIRTUE 
IN CHILDREN. 

I. It is absolutely necessary for husband and wife to 
act in perfect concert in the care, reproof, correction, 
encouragement, and instruction of their children. 
Little good can be expected if this is not carefully 
attended to. 

II. Except you teach your children submission to 
yourselves, you will be able to teach them nothing else. 
Therefore, be particularly careful, at all times, to main- 
tain your proper authority over them, and make them 
obedient to your commands. 

III. Let not your affection for your children lead 
you to give them any improper indulgences, or to 
excuse or connive at their faults, particularly such as 
deserve chastisement. The bad consequences of such 
ill-judged tenderness are too well known in the world. 
Many a child, who might, by proper care, have been 
made a blessing to his parents, has, by indulgence, con- 
ducted himself in such a manner, as, at last, " to bring 
down their gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 

IV. Take an especial care to avoid, not only a partial 
affection for any one of your family, but also of every ap- 
pearance of it. For this, most commonly, is attended 
with very bad consequences. Your ill-judged partiality 
will provoke the envy, malice, and hatred of the rest of 
your offspring against your favourite, and render them 
less respectful and obedient to yourselves. The history 
of Joseph and his brethren is a striking instance of its 
bad effects. 
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V. When they fall into errors of any kind, which 
will sometimes happen, in spite of the greatest care, 
endeavour to convince them of it; and if they acknow- 
ledge their fault, be not severe with them ; but while 
you are rebuking them for the wrong they have done, 
commend them for the truth they have spoken. , 

VI. But if they are obstinate and perverse, and deny 
the truth, severe methods must be taken, and propor- 
tioned to the greatness of the offence. In such cases, 
you must avoid every degree of passion in inflicting 
the punishment, but must not be sparing of your rod 
if occasion requires it. “ For he that spareth his rod 
hateth his son ; but he who loveth him, chastenetb him 
betimes.’’ 

VII. Since example is a lesson they will soon learn 
to read ; and since parents are the original models after 
which children, for the most part, form their tempers 
and behaviour, you should make it a point to set them 
good examples, and do every thing yourselves you wish 
them to practise. 

, VIII. Be sure to remove far from them every bad" 
example; guard " the door of your owu lips,” for 
they are always ready to copy every thing they hear or 
see. , 

IX. As soon as they are able to speak, begin to teach 
them the Lorb’s Prayer, and let them repeat it regu- 
larly night and mornirig. To this, in time, may be 
added the Apostles’ creed, — “ O come let us sing unto 
the Lord, & c." — tr We praise thee, OGod! &c.” and 
other parts of our Church Service, that they may be 
able to join with the congregation before they can read. 

N 4 
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X. Your next care should be to teach them the 
Commandments, and the other parts of the Church 
Catechism 5 and when they are able to repeat the whole, 
let them be publicly catechised in the church ; and at 
home, during your leisure hours, endeavour to explain 
it to them. This will be no bad method of teaching 
them every thing that a Christian ought to know and 
believe to his soul’s health. 

XI. When they are capable of learning to read, 
either instruct them yourselves, or send them to a good 
school, where proper attention Is paid to the morals of 
youth. Encourage diem to diligence, and let them want 
no advantage of increasing in knowledge and wisdom 
which you can procure, or they can improve; for this, 
perhaps, will be of more service to them than any thing 
else you can bestow. 

XII. Never, by any means, suffer them to be idle. 
If it is not in your power to give them a good education, 
nothing but negligence can prevent you from bringing 
them up in the fear of God, and to accustom them to 
honest labour and industry. This will be a special mean 
of rendering them blessings both to you and themselves, 
and useful members of society ; for it will qualify them 
to become good and faithful servants. 

XIII. The two last maxims require some mitigation. 
The mind cannot always be bent without receiving some 
injury. It will therefore be necessary to indulge them 
sometimes with play and innocent diversions, by way of 
relaxation from severe study or labour. But such in* 
diligences ought not to be too frequent, or continue 
too long. 
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XIV. Whether they become servants or apprentices, 
it is your duty to encourage them to be steady, careful, 
and obliging, and to pay every attention and diligence 
to the business and interest of their masters. By such 
conduct they will be sure to gain favour, and, of course, 
promote their own interest. 

XV. Honesty, in every station of life, is the best 
policy. Therefore, show them the disadvantages of 
using any kind of falsehood, fraud, cunning, or deceit,, 
and the happy effects of “ being true and just in all their 
dealings.” 

XVI. Too great care cannot be taken to guard them 
against every kind of vice, but particularly against 
taking the name of God in vain, against the vile practice 
of swearing in common conversation, , and against 
sabbath-breaking, and all other vices, which are counte- 
nanced by custom or fashion. These may give a kind 
of license to sin, but can never-make that action good 
which is by nature bad. “ Therefore, let them not 
follow a multitude to do evil.” 

XVII. Represent vice unto them in its greatest defor- 
mity, in order to make them “ abhor that which it 
evil and virtue in. its most natural and pleasing dress, 
in order to make them “ hold fast their integrity, and 
cleave to that which is good.” 

XVI II. “ EvH communications too often corrupt good 
manners.” It therefore requires no small degree of 
care to guard them against keeping bad company. On 
the contrary, encourage them to form virtuous acquaint- 
ance. ' 

XIX, Endeavour to cherish m your children a 
n 5- 
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spirit of benevolence, compassion, gratitude, gentleness, 
and modesty 5 and to check every appearance of inhu- 
manity or cruelty, both towards mankind, and towards 
every species of living creatures. 

XX. Correct- their vanity and pride, by giving them a 
low opinion of splendour and vain show ; and be careful 
not to give them too high a notion of their own merit in 
any respect, either by praising them -too much, or by 
indulging them with outward ornaments superior to their 
station in life. 

XXI. If you wish to see them thrive in the world, 
and be respected, ypu must caution them to avoid both 
the luxurious extravagance of the spendthrift, and the 
sordid meanness of the miser. All extremes are danger- 
ous ; therefore instruct them to keep the middle path, 
and, by industry apd prudent economy, to lay up some- 
thing against the decline of life. 

XXII. Gradually infuse, into the minds of your 

children the clearest and most affecting notions of God, 
of his Son Jesus Christ, of the fall of man, and of 
his redemption through the sufferings and death of 
Christ, who gave his life a ransom for you, and for 
many, for the remission of sins. , . 

XXIII. Sabbath-breaking is the source of many other 
crimes j therefore accustom them, from their infancy, 
•• to keep holy the Sabbat-day.’’ Make them repair, 
every time diviue service is performed, to public worship ; 
and in order to make them attentive to what is read or 
preached unto them, it will be proper, after they return 
hornet to inquire whether they recollect the words of 
the lext, what part of Scripture it was taken from, and 
die heads of the discourse. 
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XXIV. It is the duty of every Christian to reve- 
rence and esteem the word of God, and to “ search 
the Scriptures." Therefore let a part of the sacred day 
be spent in reading to them some portion of the Old oc 
New Testament ; and as soon as they are able to read, 
let them severally bear a part in this useful and pious 
exercise. 

XXV. Encourage them, as much as possible, to read 
moral and religious books ; and instead of novels and 
romances, and other profane and irreligious publications* 
which tend to corrupt the morals, to fill the mind with 
false and improper ideas, and the bead with useless 
lumber, put into their hands natural history, and any 
other books that are entertaining and useful. 

XXVI. Often remind them of the shortness of life 
and the certainty of death. Inform them that in this 
world "we have no abiding city;" that "we are strangers 
and pilgrims on earth, as all our fathers were;” that 
we are now in a state where our virtue is to be tried 
and exercised' ; that after death we must “ all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ;” and that, 
according as we now lead our lives, will be our happiness 
or misery to all eternity. 

XXVII. Since we have no power of ourselves to 
help ourselves, are incapable of performing any duty 
as we ought, and have no right to expect any good 
success in our undertakings without the assistance dnd 
blessing of Almighty God, it will be necessary, when 
you endeavour to instruct your children in the way they 
should go, to use the following, or some similar 
prayer : 

N 6 
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The Parent's Prayer. 

Almighty and most merciful God, who hast pro- 
mised children as a reward to the righteous, and hast 
been pleased to bless us, thy humble servants, with 
so great a mark of tby favour, grant us the blessing 
of life and health to see them christianly and virtuously 
brought up. We are sensible of our obligation, but 
must acknowledge our inability to discharge this im- 
portant duty without thy divine aid. Be pleased, there- 
fore, O gracious Lokd ! to bless our endeavours with 
good success. May our instructions be seasonably and 
properly applied, and may we have grace to enforce 
the practice of them, by doing every thing ourselves 
we wish them to do. May the seeds of eternal life be 
early sown in their hearts ; may each of them increase 
in piety and virtue, as they grow in years; may thy 
gracious providence guide them through all the dangers 
and temptations of this world. May their conduct and 
behaviour to us be such, as to prove them a comfort to 
us, a blessing to themselves, and an ornameut to so- 
ciety.— Finally, grant them grace, O Lord ! to be good 
children, good subjects, and good Christians ; and after 
their frail life is ended, may they attain everlasting 
joy and felicity, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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REMARKS ON THE NATURE AND DESIGN Or 
AN OATH. 

An oath is a solemn appeal to Almighty God, as 
the Searcher of hearts, and the righteous and final Judge 
of the world, who will render to every man according* 
to his works. 

Every one who swears, or bears testimony, or makes 
any declaration upon oath, does, in the mos: awful 
•manner, call God himself to witness to what he asserts 
or denies j and by the very nature and design of the 
oath, and particularly by the words, “ So help me 
God,” does most solemnly renounce all hope in the 
divine protection and mercy, and devote himself to the 
miseries of eternal perdition, if he does not verily be- 
lieve what he says to be true. What can be more serious 
and interesting than such an appeal ? 

Mankind, accordingly, have universally agreed to 
consider an oath as the most sacred bond of truth, the 
strength of the laws, the last resort in controversies of 
the greatest importance, and the grand security of their 
persons and properties, and of all the most valuable pri- 
vileges of their respective communities. 

If an oath once comes to be trifled with, and the 
awful sanctions by which it is enforced, broke in upon 
by mental reservations, or equivocal interpretations, 
contrary to the honest simplicity of truth, there is an 
end of all confidence between man and man ; the most 
powerful bonds of social fidelity are dissolved ; and a 
door opened wide to all manner of treachery, injustice, 
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oppression, and every kind of wickedness, destructive to 
the good order and happiness of society. 

The crime of perjury then must be one of the 
greatest, most horrid, and complicated of all crimes. 
It is at once a most daring insult upon the omniscience, 
justice, ami mercy of Almighty God, and his govern- 
ment of tiie world ; and a most shocking violation of the 
natural rights of mankind. It must, therefore, cer- 
tainly be fallowed, first or last, with peculiar marks 
of the divine indignation : for, whatever presumptuous 
men may think, God is not to be mocked. He always 
hears and notices the solemn appeal implied in every 
.oath} and, if contrary to truth, “ will not hold him 
guiltless who so takes bis name in vain }” that is, will 
certainly hold him guilty, and punish him accordingly. 
And it certainly must be a most “ fearful thing” for a 
creature, with such guilt upon him, “ to fall into the 
hands of the living God." 

The frequency of oaths, the irreverent manner of 
administering them, and the little account that numbers 
appear to make of them, naturally lead mankind (the 
ignorant and careless especially) to trifle with them j 
and, when tempted by party resentment, self-interest, 
or revenge, to swear even contrary to truth ; but let 
every wilfully false swearer remember, that (however 
he may escape detection fronj men) there is a conscience 
in him, and a Gop above him, who will, first or la3t, 
set his guilt before him with an evidence which he shall 
not be able to resist j and, if he repents not, kindle such 
a hell in bis bosom, as no created power shall be able to 
extinguish ! 
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To these Remarks on the Nature and Design of an Oath, 

1 shall subjoin the following Extracts from a Letter 
which appeared some years ago in a Daily Paper, as 
they so well accord ivith them. , . 

It frequently, happens that young persons who have 
occasion to give evidence in a court of justice, are utterly 
ignorant of the nature of truth and falsehood, of the 
nature, sanction, and obligation of an oath, and the sin 
and consequences, temporal and eternal, of the horrid 
crime of perjury. 

The laws of this country have wisely provided; that 
in no case, and on no occasion, can a court of justice, 
on an accusation vfrhich affects a man's life, bis liberty, 
or bis property, receive any testimony otherwise than 
under the sanction of this most solemn of all obligations, 
an oath ; and hence it follows, that in all cases in 
which the witness does not know the nature of an 
oath, he or she is properly rejected 5 but there are 
many instances of persons, who, though able, through 
the tuition of others, to answer the question usually 
put, “ Do you know the nature of an oath?” have so 
little fear of God or regard for truth as to give false 
evidence, either through revenge or covetousness not- 
withstanding ; and by this means some of the worst of 
wretches are acquitted of heinous crimes, to the disgrace 
of the country. 

The fault does not lie in the courts of justice ; the 
cure cannot be effected by them, nor are the means 
of redress within their power; it must begin higher; 
it must lay its foundation in the early education of our 
youth. - -ol: , 
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The infant mind is very capable of receiving an im- 
pression of the distinction between truth and falsehood ; 
of the beauties of the one, and the horrid consequences 
of the other. Let masters and mistresses, then, set 
themselves seriously and earnestly to work to make 
the impression; but above all, let parents who love 
their offspring, who value the temporal peace and ho- 
nour, or the eternal happiness of their children, or 
who regard their own comfort, seize the first momenta 
of dawning reason, to impress on their minds the na- 
ture of lies, and the danger and disgrace of them, 
and they will be astonished to observe the progress, 
which, without labour to themselves or their young 
ones, they will make in the good work. The effect of 
this plan would soon be felt in the decrease of offences*;, 
for men would be deterred from the commission of many 
Crimes, by the consciousness that the barrier to their 
punishment was removed. 

The importance of making an early impression on the 
minds of children, on the nature of truth and falsehood, 
and of the solemn sanction of an oath, is not confined, 
to the subject I have mentioned, but is felt iu tbe whole 
circle of civil life. 

No man who has thought on the subject would choose 
to take a servant, who, by having been convicted of 
perjury, or any other infamous crime, was rendered 
incompetent to be examined as a witness upon any oo 
casion in which the liberty, the property, or perhaps 
the life of the master, or some near relation, were in- 
volved ; and yet we all every day admit into our families 
persons, who, though not disqualified by their crimes,, 
are equally incompetent, from their ignorance, to b$ 
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examined upon any subject however momentous. And 
this we do, and persevere in doing, without seeing the 
danger to which we expose ourselves, or taking the least 
pains to remove it. 

The beneficial effects of the exertions which I have 
but feebly endeavoured to recommend, would extend 
themselves to all ranks, and to every situation and oc- 
currence of human affairs. The early impressions made 
upon the infant mind would grow with their growth, 
increase with their increasing strength, and defy the 
temptations of the world to efface them. 


BOMB GENERAL EXHORT ATION8 TO THOSE 
WHO KEEP PUBLIC HOUSES TO REGARD 
THE WELFARE OF THEIR SOULS. 

In the first place, my brethren, I beseech you to 
consider, that, whatsoever be the calling or station we 
are allotted to in this world, there are talents bestowed, 
and a great trust delivered to us, for which we must 
give a strict account hereafter. The most valuable 
talents which we are to manage and improve are our 
todies and our souls ; all Ihe rest are inferior to these, 
and serve only to promote the good and welfare of them, 
and in their proper use and application will surely do it, 
both with respect to this world and that which is to 
come. 

Let not therefore the great hurry of business id 
which you are engaged, the common and usual methods 
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of going through it, nor the many temptations you 
pieet with in this your calling, discourage you from 
eudeavouring, or persuade you that you are excused for 
neglecting, to discharge any part -of that duty which 
you owe to God, your neighbour, or yourselves. The 
difficulties that attend any tiling which is necessarily -in- 
cumbent on us, should rather make us double than 
slacken our diligence i and the dangers that surround us 
in the performance, do so much raise the glory of our 
being steadfast and resolute, that we may thereby become 
even more than conquerors ■, so that although ypu are 
indeed cambered about many things, although these 
many things prove very often so many snares and tempt- 
ations to you, although perpetual opportunities of 
sinning offer themselves, and daily repeated solicita- 
tions to it press hard upon you j yet since there is still 
one thing needful, let not any, nor all of these incum- 
brances together, drive it out of your thoughts, and 
make you disregard that which is of infinitely superior 
concernment to you than them all. 

Especially let not die worldly gain and advantage, 
if any such there be, of carrying on your business in 
the same loose and disorderly way that is usual with 
many, prevail with you for the doing it. This is an 
artifice, which, in every state and condition of life, the 
devil constandy makes use of j and if we will always 
hearken to his proposals of worldly profit, these, you 
may be sure, will never be wautiug. He never fails 
to dazzle our eyes with treasures upon earth, to pre- 
vent, if possible, our discerning the value of, and 
earnestly longing after those “ bags which wax not old, 
a treasure eternal in the heaven.” And, in short, to urge. 
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that if you will " live soberly, righteously, -and godly, 
in this present world,” you must greatly forego your 
own interest, is an argument, which, when thoroughly 
examined, will prove false and deceitful ; but if ever 
so true, amounts to no more than this, that “ better it 
is to seek after uncertain riches,” than to “ be rich in 
good works 5” better to thrive by vice, than to fare a 
little harder, with the comfort and satisfaction of a quiet 
conscience j better to enjoy this world at any rate, and 
“ inherit the earth” by any means, than to procure your- 
selves a sure indefeasible title to " the inheritance with 
the saints in light.” 

But, blessed be God, you are not thus put to your 
choice j for even in your calling, an honest, just, and 
religious discharge thereof, as well as in all others, mu9t 
necessarily recommend you to the best part of mankind ; 
so that probably, through their favour and encourage- 
ment, with the blessing of God upon your own endea- 
vours, this behaviour will become profitable to you even 
with respect to this world. 

If your good conduct in the management of your 
houses occasions your having less dealing with the 
loose and disorderly, the wicked and profligate, in 
short, the worst part of mankind, persons of good 
character and reputation will give you the preference 
on this account ; and these are certainly such as any 
wise, any good man, would choose to be concerned with. 
After all, however the case proves as to worldly interest, 
I hope you will think the argument of our blessed 
Saviour himself is of the greatest weight : “ What shall 
it profit a man to gain the whole world, and lose his own 
jsoul i" Is there any thing that will compensate and 
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make amends for this loss, the forfeiture of eternal 
pleasures at God's right hand, and, in their stead, being 
allotted everlasting “ weeping and gnashing of teeth ?" 
Consider, I pray you, that they who minister to the 
wickedness and vices of others, are carrying on the 
work of the devil upon earth, and must therefore expect 
their portion with him to all eternity. Consider again, 
that they who obey the will of God, and as they are 
able to oppose themselves to, and endeavour to stop the 
■torrent of iniquity which rages throughout the world, 
•re actually engaged In the cause of God, are fellow- 
workers with him and his Holy Spirit, have the blessed 
•ngelt themselves for their assistants, and take a most 
effectual method to have them for their companions in 
wndless bliss and glory. 

And when the great day of account shall come, de- 
pend upon it, it will be inexpressible joy to all yon, who 
■being truly religious, with steadfastness have at any 
time chosen rather to lose the present and immediate 
advantages, if any such there be, arising from keeping 
public houses after a licentious manner, than to incur 
the displeasure of God, and hazard your being for 
ever banished from his presence. Joy unspeakable it 
will be to you, whilst others, who would have drawn 
you in to be partakers of their sins, receive their 
wretched doom, to look back on your resistance of 
all temptations, preferring the will of God before 
all other considerations ; despising the transitory plea- 
sures, and neglecting the perishing riches of the world, 
when tempting to sin, lamenting the folly, but disre- 
garding the derision of wicked men, called fools in 
the word of the infinitely wise God j and to find your- 
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selves fully made amends for all that you did, and ail 
that you suffered, when you shall hear that comfortable 
welcome pronounced by your Redeemer, " Come, ye 
blessed children of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the beginning of the world.’* 
Amen. 


SELF-DISCOURSE ; OR, A CHRISTIAN’S DUTY 
SET DOWN, AS HE MAY BE SUPPOSED TO 
COLLECT IT BY HIS OWN REFLECTION. 

Thebe is nothing that I ought to wish for so much, 
as that I may have a quiet and happy mind in this 
world, and that, after I die, my soul may be for ever 
happy in heaven. But how shall I secure to myself 
these blessings ? I must perform . my duty to God, 
my duty towards my neighbour, and my duty towards 
myself. 

My duty towards God is to love, honour, and fear 
him, as my Maker, my Governor, and my Judge j to 
remember that he sees all my most secret actions, knows 
all my thoughts, hears all my words, and appoints 
whatever happens to me. I must enjoy every thing 
that is good with thankfulness, and bear every thing that 
is evil with patience. I must also keep all the com- 
mandments of God, and daily pray Him to pardon and 
bless me, for the sake of Jesus Christ, his only Son, 
who died to save the souls of those who will believe in 
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him, and endeavour to live holy, virtuous, and useful 
lives. 

My duty towards my neighbour is, to render him 
every service in my power, and to take care that all 
my actions are just and honest, all my words true and 
sincere, and all my intentions kind and friemlly ; so 
that 1 may in every respect manifest in my behaviour 
to others, a pattern of the treatment I expect from 
them. 

My duty towards myself is, to restrain every impure 
inclination, every disposition to excess, to spend my 
time prudently and profitably, to examine carefully the 
designs of my heart, and never to do any thing which, 
if it were known, would disgrace my character, lessen 
me in the opinion of any good man, or make me afraid 
to appear before the judgment-seat of Chhist at the 
last day. 

By taking care to perform these duties I shall be happy 
both in this world and the next j and I pray God to 
grant me his grace so to do, through Jesus Chhist our 
Loan. Amen. 


Self-examination consists in asking our own hearts, 
whether we have done the things we ought to have done, 
and left undone the things which we ought not to have 
done-, and this the foregoing Self-Discourse will enable 
every Christian to do. There is a principle within us 
called conscience, which will answer our inquiries, and 
lead us to shame and repentance if we have done amiss ; 
to joy and thankfulness for God's grace, if it tells us 
that we have performed our duty. This the best of men 
do very imperfectly j therefore self-examination should 
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lead us to the confession of our sins, for which purpose 
the General Confession in the Book of Common Prayer 
will be as useful as any to those who belong to the 
Church of England, only changing the words we for /, 
and us for me — “ Almighty and most merciful Father, 
I have erred and strayed from thy ways like a lost sheep, 
8cc .” — But we should endeavour to call to remembrance 
ever) r sin we have committed in the day before we make 
our confession. 


THE END. 



S. Gosmell, Printer, Little Queen Street, London, 
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